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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

{^Revised and adopted November 30, igoi.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Abchjeology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of tlie Axtiqx’ITIKS and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows. Corres 2 )ond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Apjdica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must Ite proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate rectaving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

o. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archa-ology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as T\dlows: and they shall not l>e liable for .any fees of admission or 
annual su])scriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 

G. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who h.ave done valuable work in the field of Archajology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in tlie same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriijtions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid live annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Xov- 
einber in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscrii^tion shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. Xone but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society, 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
ileetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
\ ice-Presidents. two Secretaries for general inirposcs, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the ^Iu‘.;eum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a i)eriod of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasurv 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

1.). The Council shall consist of the Office- Bearers, the three reiuesenta- 
tive ^lembers above specified, and nine Fellows, eh'cted by the Society. 
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XI 


IG. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not aj^fain be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Yaeanc-ies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion. by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot. u]jon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
.St Andrew's Day, the .30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30tli be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May iiiclusive. 

21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to tlie Society. This provision shall not 
ai^ply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council: and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation tliereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one moirth 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be detennined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I. A. Ih. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incor[)orate(l by Koy.al Charter, my collection of and 1 

direct that the same .ihall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I. A. R.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [/o be used 
for the general purposes oj the Societij] [or. to he used for the specird pnirpose 
or object of ], and 1 direct that the said suni may be paid to the 

said Society on the reeeiijt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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PATRON : 
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toii. 

1921. Arxott. James Alexaxufr. F.R.l H.A. 24 
Duke Street, Edinburgh, 1. 


Ati astoiisk C; denotes Lde Members who have compounded fv*r their Annual Coutnbuiions. 
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1931. Askew, Gilbert H., 4S Braekeiidale, Potters j 
Bar, Middlesex. 

191T.*^Atholl. Ills Graoe The Duke of, K.T., C.B., 
M.V.O iJ.rr.U.. LL.D.. Blair t'a&tle, Blair 
Atholl. 


1915. Baillet de Latofr. The «"ountess Vincent, ' 
I-uerton. Alta Vista Road, Paigntun. S. Devon, j 
1933. Bain. F. W., M.C., 29 Palace Court, London, j 
W. 2. 

1930. Baird, Gerald Fortay, F.L.A.S., Chartered 
Land Agent, Derwent, Helensburgh. 

Ilt25. Baird J ime^. 42 Finlay Drive. Denni-stoun. 
Clastruw. E. 1. 

1022. Baird, jjir William Macdonald, J.P., F.F.S., 

7 Colme Street. Edinburgh 3. 

1918, Balfour, Lieut. -Col. Frederick Robert 
Stephen, M.A.. D.L., Dawyck, Stobo, 

Tweetidale. 

1933. Balfour The Hon. James Moncreiff, O.B.E., 
44 Gloucester Square, London, W. 2. 

1920. Balfour-Melviele. E’''an W. >E. M.A.. D Litt.. 
Lecturer in History in the University uf 
Edinburgh. 2 S'luth Learinonth Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 4 

1930. Ballantine, William Archibald. F.S.I., 

Chartered Surveyor, 10 Muriawield Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1926.*Bannerman, John, St .Margarets, Elgin. 

1028. Bannerman. Captain Ronald Pv. Brl'ce, M.C., 
19 Dornton Road, South Croydon. 

1931. Barclay. Rev. William, >EA , Minister of 

Shaw lands Old Church. 47 Monreith Road, 
New lands. <ila.sgow, S, 3. 

1030. liAEtNETsON, James, J.P., Geurgeiiias, Halkirk, 

Caithness. 

1897.*Barnett, Rev. T, Katclifff, Ph.D., 7 Corronnie 
Gardens, Edinburgh, l(J. 

193.3. Barr. John M, Writer, 120 St Vincent Street, 
Clasguw , 

1922. Barrie, John Alexander, 11 Lady Road, 

Edinburgh, 9, 

lyiO. Barron, Rev, Douglas Gordon, O.B.E.. V.]).. 
D.D.. Aidi'hi iilie. Ahei'tuAle, 

1923. Barron, Evan MacLeod. LL.D,, Proprietor and 

Lditor of 1 he lyiverness Courier, Inverness. 
1022. Bari'u.n. Di ^v5iuKi> Svxon. n.B.E, F.K.F.l’.S, 
(Glas.), L.R.r.P. (Edin.), 01 Parkfield Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 17. 

1031. Bathgate, Thomas D., Gersa Schnolhouse, 

Watten. Faithne>.';, 

1927. Battersbv, James, F.K.C.S.Eiig., etc, IMen- 
kerry, Helensburgh. 

l 9 .J*h liAxi Eli, Wira.rvM, Public Murks Contiactor, 
Lskii.xit', 133 High Street, Tranent. 


1884.*BrATON, Lieut. -Colonel Angus J., C.M.G.. V.D.. 
c o .Standard Bank nf South Africa. 10 
Clement's Lane. London, 

1931. Beattie, Damd J.. ScuIi)tor, Kenilworth. Talbot 

Road. Cal'h^le. 

1935. Kell. Mess Elizabeth Turner J.P.. F.E.I.S.. 
4 Killbank Cre.scent, Edinburgh. 9. 

1937. Cfll. George E. J.. The StiuUo. 11 Rutland 

Road, Han-f'gafe. V^^k^, 

1929. *Bell, Rev. William Napier, M A.. 37 Haktield 

Avenue, Glasgow. W, 2. 

192S. Benton, Miss .'^ylvia, M.A. (Cainb.). B.Eitt., 
b Winchester Road, Oxford. 

1029. Bertr.am. Donald, Manager. Orkney .’^team 

Navigation Co.. Ltd., 20 I'.a^t lv*ad. 
Kirkwall. 

1930. Bf-\eridge, Rev. John, NEB. E.. B D..38 Bioom- 

house Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgli, 12. 

1927. Bickeksteth, Miss Marguerite Elizabeth, 

Ph.D., 32 Staftnrd Street. Edinburgh. 3. 
1032.*Birley, Eric, M.A., F.S.A.. 22 ('Id Elvet, 
Durham. 

1909. Bishop, Andrew Henderson. Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1**22. Ci.sHOP, Frederick. Ruthven House. Cohnton. 
1924. Bisset, Alexander Macdonald, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1938. P>issET, Lieut. -Colonel J. S.. K.E. (retired), 

133 IVarrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 

1037. Black, Andrew, “Carnethy," 8 Clepingtoii 
Road, Marylield, Dundee. 

1933. Blackater. John C., Jr., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.(Scot.), 
Royal Exchange (Box 1), ijueon Street. Glas- 
gow, CM. 

1932. Blackwood. Robert, J.P., 9 Oxford Street. 

Dundee. 

192o. Blair, GEORfiE, b Crown Road North, Glasgow, 
NV. 2. 

1929. Blair, Robert K., W.S., Glebe Cottage, Gullaiie. 
East Lothian. 

1909. Blundell. Rev. Odo. (_).S.B., 44 Great Howard 
Street. Liverpool, 3. 

1917. Bon\r, John James, Eldinbrae, LeCsswade 

1928. Bokcnius. Tancred. Pb.D.. D.Lit., F.S A.. 

Frofes.sor of the History ot Art in the Fm- 
versity <*f London, 2b Kensington Gate, 
Kensington. London, W. b. 

1932. Bosworth, M'illixm George Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altiinchani. 

1030. Bowie, J. McLintock. F.R.I.B.A., Byriaw, 

Dalbeattie Road, Dumfries. 

1937. Boyle, Miss Mary E., Kindnichat, Comrie, 
Portlishire. 

1998. Brook, MTlliam, 87 George Street, Edinburgh. 2. 
1928. Brough. NVilliam. 42 Duiidas Street, Stromness, 

( )rkriey. 
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190G.*Bkown', Adam, Xetherby, Galashrels. 

1932. Rrowx Cecil Jeemyn'. M.A.. Riiccloucli House. 

1924. Brown*. Charle.s Herbert. K.C., .Shenfi of the 

Lothians and Peebles. ‘*RosehiIl/‘ Inveresk, 
Midlothian. 

192l.*r5i{OWN'. Don'^lu. 15 Archd^'acon Crescent. 
Corkerton. Darlington. 

1933. Brown*. SheritT George, Berstane House. St 

Ola. Orkney. 

1921. Brown*. Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., Head of the Build- 

ing Department. Heriut-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh. 1. 

1932. Browxlee. David Angus, Brounlee Cottage, 

Colston, Bishopbriggs. 

1922. *BRrN'wiN*, George Eustace, Haverings, Kayne, 

Braintree. Essex. 

193G.*BRrcE. James Hutchison. Searcher of Records. 

22 We^t Maytield. Edinburgh. 0. 

1902, Bryce. Emeritus Professor Thomas H., M A., 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., The Loaning, Peebles, — 
Vice-President. 

1922.*Bryden’, Robert Lockhart. B.L.. 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill. Glasgow. 

1935. Brydon R. S.. M.A.(Hons.), Pli.D., Craig Araig, 
Pitlochry, Perthsliire. 

1937. Bullivan't. Lindsay Frank, L.R.I.B.A., 150 
Bristol Road, Birmingham, 5. 

1925. Burnet. J. R, U’ardlaw, K.C.. SherilT of Fife. 

60 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B.. B.D., D D , The Manse. 
Fetteresso. Stoneh.iven. 

1911. P)rRNETT, Rev. ^\Tlliam. B.D.. Oehilview 
House. Aucliterarder. Pertli^lure. 

1934. Burns. John C., B.A, Assoc.M.Inst C.E., 138 

Newhaven Road. Edinburgh, 6. 

1925.* Burns. John George. SlieriiT-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sherill's Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1933. Burns. Thomas Pilkington. Mortimer Lodge, 

Mortimer, Berkshire. 

1925. Bi’RNsiiti:. Rev, John IV., M.A.. Tlie ManNe, 
Abbey I’lo^e Church, Paidey. 

11‘28. Burrell. Sir William, Hutton Castle, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 

1927. Bushnell, George II , University Librarian, St 
Andrews, St Johns, St Andrews. 

193!b Butch ART. ('harles Bruci: Rivers. Worthy 
Paik, Winchester. Hauls. 

1901 *Bute, The Most Hon. The Maroulss of, Iv T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1910. Bi’afrs, John*. M.A.. Lecturer in Ecoimmie 
Hi'>ti)i'\. Um\ei'Mty of (Ua^g'iw. Poundland 
Htmse, Pmwlierry, by Girvan. Soutli Ayrshire 


I 1930. Cable, James Ewen. M.B. Ch B.. D.P.H., 53 
I East High Street. Forfar. 

1921.*Caldeu, Charles S. T., A.K.I.A.S, Assistant 
Architect, Rojal Commission on Ancient 
M'inuments of Scotland. 27 York Place. Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1930. Calder, William M , M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh; 
Editor of Classical Pecieir \ 58 St Alban’s 

Road, Edinburgh, 9 . — Secretanj for Foreign 
Correspondence. 

1919.*Callaxueb, Alexander D., Lellopitiya, 
Ratnapura, Ceylon. 

j 1929. Callander. William A.. Writer. IDO West 
I Regent Street, Glasgow. C. 2. 

; 1910. CAMERON,Sii'D. Y., K.A , It S.A. R.S. W., LL.D., 

; Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

i 1922. Cameron*. Colonel Donald C.. C.B.E.. M.A., 
j It. .V.S.C., Truxford, Thursley Road, Elstead. 

j Surrey. 

I 1930.*Cameuon, Rev. John A.. M A.. B.D., IIon.C.F.. 

The Manse, Lcgerwood. EarUton. Berwick- 
shire. 

1930. Cameron, Rev. John Kirkland. The Manse, 

Auchteiliouse, near Pund*'‘e. 

1931. Cameron, Neil. Mayheld. Thornhill Park, 

Sunderland. 

1937. Cameron, William John. J.P.. Estate Oflice, 

Fliclnty, by Inverness. 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Captain Donald. F.K.A.S., 29 
Kensington Crescent, Cape Town, South Africa. 

1929. Campbell. Hugh Rankin .Ardfern. 1 Wuodbura 

Road, Newlands. Glasgow. >. 3. 

1930. CAMrnr.Li.. James A.. “ Glenbank.” Dunblane. 
1925.*Campbell, John* Douglas-Boswkll, 25 Ainslie 

Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1938. Campbell, John Hope, W.S.. 31 Moray Place, 

Edinburgh, 3. 

1934. Campbell. Rev. John McCormack. Tullcross 
Park Manse, 04Druiiiover Drive, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1931. Cant, Rev. Alan, B.D , B..'' 0 ., Man^^e of Creicli, 

Cupar-Fife. 

1901. CAKtKAE, George. 77 George street, Edin- 
burgh. 2. 

1931. Cargill, Sir John T.. Bart.. D.T,.. LL.D., 10 
Lowther Terrace, Glasgow. 

1939. Carmichael. Dan*. 23?^ Arbroath Road, Dundee. 

1923. CAKNLGY-AuBuriiNo IT, Lieiit.-Col.. Balnaiiiuon, 

Brechin. 

1922. CarretheR'^ Arthur .>t\n'iia'. A.C.A.. “Tlie 
K'lugh, ” 5 Ha\e.s Lane, Keiiley. .Mirrey. 

1938. Carson, James, M.B.L., l-.L.!.."^.. Headmaster, 
Ro'.sie Farm Sch'iol. M()nti’"'>e AngU'.. 

1932 Carter, Hartley Sidney. M D.. D P.H., 
Ch.B., Public Ilealtli Laboratory. 2U (.'uchrane 
Street, Glasgow, C 1. 
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193T. Cartwright. John. Architect. Ancient Menu- ] 
r*e]'artiiH‘nt. II. M. of orks, i 

37 Baborton Cre'-eent. Juniper (Treen. ] 

lS9b. Caw, mi- Jamks L.. LL.D., Edmkerry, . 

ade. 

1929. Chalmers, Francis, W.S., 20 Corrennie Gardens, 
Kditil'Uivh. 10. 

1019. Chalmfk>. llev Henry Reid. 30 Gruve Road, 
"We^t Ferrv, Dundee. Angus. 

1939. Ch vrA[i:ns. Iv\n H. M., M.A.. LL.B.. 9 Llarendon 
Terrace. Dundee. 

102S. Chamney. Willi \m J.P.. 15 Elgin Road, Dublin. 
1935. Chaplin. Mra Dorothea, Sesame Club, 49 
Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

193-1. Chapmvn, Allan, M.A., M.P., Torsonce. Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1939. CHEYNE-MAcrHERSON, Cuptain W. G. D., M.C., 
Raiinuch L"dge. Inverness. 

1927, Childe, Professor V. Gordon. D.Litt., D Sc.. 

F. Ih.W F.S.A.. Professor of Arch?eol"gy, The 
University. Edinburgh, S, — Secretary for 
'Fvrcujix Correspondent. 

1932. Christie. Biilie Douglas Morrison, J.P., 

“ Xanmr," 6 Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 

1901. Christie, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910. Christison, James, J.P., F.L.A., Librarian, 
Public Libraiy, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown. M..\., Emeritus 

Pri/fe^sor of Political Economy. University of 
Maiiiti'ha. 134 Wp-,t .'^aviile TVrr.ve. F.diri- 
bui’i^h, 9. 

1930. Clark, Arthur. 17 Union Avenue, East London, 
.Sniith Africa. 

1035. Ci \RK J xMi.'' Ai. \*'DAiR. Loch Level! H-d'd, 
A'uith Ballacliulh''lL Oiiich. Illverne'^^-'^hir♦^ 
1930. Clark. Mr> J vnj: Imjlis, J.P.. Beaumont Lodge, 
•JO Greenhill Gardens. Edinburgh, 10. 

11)39. Cl^rk. William 75 Cairnlield l*la<e. 

Aberd.-eii. 

1921. Clark. William Fordyce. Ilillsgartb, Balta 

Snund. Shetland l>Ie<i. 

1908. Clay, Ai.LXwnrR Thomson, W.S., 18 tr-outh 
LHarinuiith G.ird^'n-^. Edinburg)). 4. 

1938. Clfndlnin, Pall Dana, (dillord IIoum?, 
Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 

1920. Cliiiord, Mis Flmi: Margaret, Chandlers, 
Witvuinbe, Glos. 

1916. Clouston, l-.Kir Crosby Townsend, 

M.R.C,.S.(Eiig.), L.R.C.P.fLond.), Priory Lodge, 
Tonbrnige. Kent 

1917. Clouston. J. .'^Tourn, O.B.E., Smoogro House, 

< )rphir. < Irkney. 

1922. *Cl(>l sioN Ron alp i ullan. L.R.C.P. (Ediii.), 

L.R.C S. (Edin.). 10 Carrington .Street. Glas- 
gow, 1. 


1921.*Clouston. Thomas Harold. n.ILE Lang 
skaill, 5 Atherton Drive, Wimbledon Common. 
London, 8.W. 19. 

1920. Clow, Andrlm. Solicitor. Alma Villa. Aber- 

feldy. 

19U5. Clyde. The Right Hon. Lord. LL.r> . Bug- 
lands, Rumbling Bridge. Kln^o^^-^hi^e. 
1901.*Cochr\n-Patri( K, Lady. Woi d-'id* Beith. 
1S98.*Cochran-Pathick. Sir Neil J. Kennedy. 

K.B.E.. J.P., D.L.. uf Wuud?iile. Advocate. 
Ladyland, Beith. 

1919.*Cockburn. Captain Archibald Frfpikick. 
R.E. (T.F.). 20 Curzon Miect. Macfair. 
London. W. 1. 

1929. CocKBURN, Rev. J. Hutchison. D I) The 
Cathedral Manse. Dunblane. 

1020.*Cor lingwood. Professur R. G. LL D. M.A . 
F.S.A.. 15 Belbroughton Road. Oxford. 

1929. CoLLUM. Miss V. C. C., Withyfold. Wunhain Way. 

Pea&lake. Guildford. 

1930. CoLQUHOUN. Sir Iain, of Lu^s. Bart.. K.T 

D.S.O . LL.D.. Kossdbu, Luss. i'uiibarton- 
sbire. 

1924 Colt. II. Dunslombl. c,'o FarnierA Loan and 
Trust Co., 15 C'lckspur Street. London, S.W. 1 

1921. ♦Colville. Captain Norman K.. M.C.. IVniieale 

Manor. Egloskerry Cornwall. 

1931. CoNACiiER. Hugh Morison, 43 Maichmoiit 

Road. FiHnburgh. 9 

1932. Connell. William (iiu a Idre-"). 

1933. Connor. Rev. John M.. D.S 0.. M.A., 

C. F.ret., 14 Cypro'S Roal, NtW'P'rt. Klc of 
M'lght. 

l!*3S. Cook. John Manuil. B..W 8> Thirlestane 
Road. Edinbiiigh. ", 

1938. Coopi R. The Rt. Hon. T. M. K ' . M P.. The 
Lord Advnc.ite, In Hermitage Diive. I.din- 
burgh, 10. 

1920. CORVr.LIT-s. Rev. WlLI.IAM J. J , D Litt.. D.C.L.. 

D. D . M.A.. IhD, D Sc . A.K.C., F.U.IlL-t.S.. 
<.F.. etc, Tile Vicarage. Itramber Avenue. 
Pe.ieeha\ ell, Su•^^e.\. 

l920,*rousAR. Kinnf.th Charles, uf Rosoly. Rubis- 
law. 75 IRuid Avenue. Edinburgh. 10. 

1935. Couutnla-Latimlr, Ml^s Mauiorit: Kiiefn, 
Curator, Last London Mu.seum. 8 Lake St 
\ iiu'ont, P.O., Cambridge, South .\frica. 

1031. Cowl, Wii.r.iAM, 'rueedvilie, 3 Tluulmrn Road, 
Colinton, Edinburgh, 13. 

1929. CowiE, Alf.xandeu M,, M.B., C.M., Glennnnes, 
Dutltown, ILinlRhire. 

1929. Cowii, M.uii'oN J. IL. A.R.I.lt.A , “ Durris- 
deer,” 39 St John's Road, Cursturphirie, Edin- 
burgh. 12. 

j 1893 *C'ox. Ai.fued W., Glendoick, Gleiicarse, Ppith- 
I shire. 

i 190L*Co.x, Douglas H. (no addiess) 
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1935. Crvig. John. M.B.. Ch.B., M.R.C.P.E., 5 Albyn 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1932. Craig-Buown, Clive, Comely Bank, Selkirk. 
1925. Ch.\ig*Beown. Bri^adiei-General E., D.S.O., 
Cross Roads. Currie. Midlothian. 

192S. Cr^ioik. John', Ma•^te^ Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
We-vlray. Orkney. 


. 18S9.*CrRLE, James. LL.D., F.S.A., St Cuthberts, 
I Melrose . — Curator of Musetiyn. 

I 1930. CuTHBEKTSON, WiLLiAM F., Librarian, The 
I Public Library, Ilauick. “ Fairylea,’* b Wil- 

, ton Hill Terrace, Hawick. 


1927. CKAx^ruUN'. Colonel C. J. EDMONUSTorNE, 
D.S.O.. CurelioiLse, Lanark. 

i:‘22. Crawford, James. 127 Fotheringay Road, 
Maxwell Park, (ilasgow, S. 1. 

1931. Crichton', George, 6 Duncan Street, Edin- 

t'Uigh, 9. 

1932. Crichton', Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., 182 

Whitehill Street, Dennistoun. Glasgow. 
E 1. 

1925 .*('richton'->ti.’ar r. The Lord Colum M P.. 

Ardeucraig. Ibdkesay. Bute. 

1919. Crockett. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt., 15 Langside 
Cre.scent. Southgate, London, X. 14. 

1932. Crooks, K. E . r.C.I.l. tno addrevs). 

1932. Crooks. William M.. J.P. Ardtuere, E^urhani 
Street. Monilieth. 

1937. Crookshan'K, Colonel Chichester de Win'dt, 

D.L . J.P., F.S.A., Johnstounlmrn. Humbie, 
East Lothian. 

1938. CrosciROvi:, Thomas Torkante. Woodlands, 

9 Tinto Road. Xewlands, Gla^gt•\\•. S. 3. 
1925.*Cross, a. Robertson, M.C., B.A., LL.B., 11 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1937. Cruden, SiLWART II.. A.R.LR.A., 03 Barons- 
enurt Terrace, Edinburgh, b. 

1924. Crocksh.^nk, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924. Cullen, Ale.kander, Lieut. -Colonel. T.D.. 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.I., 92 Cadzow Street. Ilarnil- 
tmi. 

1932. CuMMiNG. Alexxnper. B.A.. M.B., Ch.B., 

F.R.C.S.Kiliii., 193 Dominion Road. S. 2, 
Auckland, Xew’ Zealand. 

1907. CuMMiNG, Alexander D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1927.*CrMMiNG, Victor James, S Grosvenor Terrace, 
Glasonw. W. 2. 

1934. Cunningham, John Richard. I.C.S. (Retired), 
Askumil End, Campbeltown. Argyll. 

1893. CUNNTNGTON, Captain B. Howard. 33 Long 
Street. Devi/es. Wiltshire. 

lb93.*CuKLE. Alexander O., C.V.O., LL.D , F.S.A., 
Ormsacre. Barntun Avenue. Davidson’s Mains, 
Kdmlnirgh, 1, — J' ice-Pre<ident. 

1033. CuRLF, Alexander Tancred. M.B.E.. Kasulu, 
iia Kigoiua. Tanganyika Territory. 

1931. CruLK, Ml-'' An xander T.. Cliiltr*)me Cottage, 
M.iidea Newton, Dorset. 


1935.*Dakers, Colin Hugh. M.C., Malayan Civil 
Service, Chinese Protectorate, I]»oh. F.M.S 

1931. Dalgetty. Arthur Berness. M.D.. 14 Strips 

of Craigic. Dundee. 

1924. DalgieisH, Rev George W.. M.A.. The Manse, 
Moiiyniu.sk, Aberdeenshire. 

1883. Dalrymele, The IIou. Sir Hew II.. K.C.V.O., 
Hon. R.S-A., 24 Regent Terrace. Edin- 

burgh, 7. 

1924. Dalyell of The Binns, Lieut. -Colonel G., 
C.I K., Unicorn I’ui'suivant. The Binn^. Lin- 
lithgow. 

1920. Danxdson. Alfred Robert. Invernahaveii, 
Abenietby. Perthslure. 

1024. Davidson, George, S Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 
Iy25. Davidson, George M., Architect and Surveyor, 
10 King Stieet, Stilling. 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale, Lanark. 

1920, David’^on, Jame.s. Treasiiier. Tlie Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 59 
Morningsido Park, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Davidson, Jxmes, M.B., Ch.B.. F.R.C.P.K.. 

41 Brampton Grove, Ueiidon. Luiidun, 
N.W. 4. 

1930. Davidson, Major .James Milne. I.S.th, Lyn- 
wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1932. DamdsON. J. M.. U. B.E.. F.C.I.S.. GiiiVm Lodge, 

Gartoosh, <dasg«>w 

1930. Davidson, William T , 30 Woodstock Road, 
Aberdeen. 

1925. *Daw SON. A BaShael. The Vache. Chalfunt St 

Giles, Bucks. 

1927.*Dawson. Warren R., F.R.S.E., F.S.A., Simpson 
House, Sinipsoii. Bletchley, Bucks. 

1922 I>E\s, George Brown, Aichiteet and Civil 
Engineer, Lossiebank. Whytehouse Avenue, 
Kirkcaldy. 

1938. Dickinson, William Croet. M.A.. Ph.D., 

D.Iat., Acnrn", >teeles Lane, Oxshntt. Suirey. 
1923. ^Dickson, Arthur Hope Drummond (no 
adilress). 

1934. Dickson, Douglas Stanley, LL.B., 8 Clarence 
Drive, Hyndiaiid. Glasgow. 

1023, Dickson, Walter. Lynedoch House, Elcho 
Terrace, Poilobello. 

1895. Dickson, Wili.i.am K . LL.l^ , Advocate, 8 
Gloucester Place. Edinlnirgh. 3. 

1919. Dinwoodie, John, Deira. Crieff. 


h 
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1910. r>ixoN, Kon'ald Audley Martixeau, of 
Thearne. F.K S.E., F.G S,, F.K.G.S., TUearne 
Hall, near Beverley, Yorkshire. 

1923. Dorp, IF, .’^ir Joseph, -12 Melville Street, Ediii- 

tiuri:h, 3. 

192.3. DoiiRiK. Lady. -12 Mehille Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931. Dorii. Markyat K., B.A (Oxon.), Keeper of 
M,iiiU'.en})ts. X.uiorial Library of Scotland, 
Ldiiiburyli. 1. — Librarui/i. 

1931. L)oig, Major William Howie, C.K., Gordon 
Street, Lliiin. 

1919.*Donalh. .-Vlex^n'der Graham, M.A. , F.E.A., 

IS Tarlton Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 

1930. 1)0N\LL). John. c,u 11 Antmua >Mreet, 

< dt eui'ck. 

1910. Doxn. Robert, 3 Garry Road, Mount Eden, 
Auckland, X.I , New Zealand. 

1939. l)ow:i Jami:?. Ednam ILaise. Grtoit Pxaik- 
liaiii, Suiie} . 

1913. Dol'glas, Loudon M., F B.S K , .Xeu park, Mid- 
Galder, Mullothian 

1927. Dour,L\s. PrRriv\L Howmm), Dip. Arch. 
Abdn, A K.l B.A , 43 Elm Grii\i>, Uli\l. 
IhiiGlure. 

1924. Douglas, Major Robert E , 15 Merchiston 

.\\enue, Edinburi^h. 10. 

1927. Dow. J, GoiiiioN. Si 'licit "f and Joint Tm\\ n Clerk, 
.^llllburn Houve. ( lail. I'lfe. 

1929 Dht-mmond, Mrs Andrew L., Eadie Church 
Manse. Alva, Clackmannan. 

I9.i9 Did MMuND. II J. [L, M.A.. iHmcairti, Kippen. 

''l II lniL:>hire 

1933. Dtii. J., Civil Servant. Record otlice, H.M. 

Gener-al Re:jister Hmise, Edinbur<;ii. 2. 

1930. I>( I i-DuNR\i{, Mis KiNNini J.. Hemj>ngt's 
Hnll>e. \\ u’k. 

19u2. Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L., of Ackergill, Ackergill ' 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. i 

l‘i;’,i;. Diiir^, .1. Cottt^. yiumgf-r <4 MavcrlmuM'. | 
iic.ii I >und<‘'‘. Aiiizu''. I 

1930. *D umfril'?, 4 he Right linn. The Earl of, I 

Duiittrie'- lIl)U^e. ( umiuK'k. .\yr''iiire. 

1937. ItrxrvN, Brevet-Cuhmel Al\n M.. T.D., 33 
Fiitlieringay Ibiad, Glasgow. .S 1, 

192'i.*D I N(. \N. Ali X vmh k M \< L \rc ul \ n A. K LILA.. 

< hin'^sf' Maritime Customs. Sh.iiighai. China. 
1924. I>rNC\N, George, LL D , Advocate, 60 Hamilton 

Place, Aherdeeti 

1931. Dunc \n, .Fames Conservator, Anthropolugical 

Museum, Marischal CuIIege, Aberdeen. 13 
NurthtieUl I’iace. Aberdeen. 

1930. Dt x. \N. John J.. US (Jreenbank Road, Edin- 
biirgh. 10. 

1932. iiTNCAN IIoRLur. M.A., 294 Strathmartine 

ll'iad. Dund'-x. 

L*2I Drvi'^s;. it. H , 31. Christ Chureh, ftxfnrd. 


1933. Dunlap, Maurice P,, American Con.sul. c/o 
American Consulate, Bergen. Norway. 

1923. Dunlop. MGs. of Shieidhiil, Biggar. 

1923- Dunlop. Rev, William, M.A.. St David’s Manse, 
Buekhaven Fife. 

1927. Durand, Captain Philippe, Curator of the 
People's Palace Museum, Glasgow Green. 
Glasgow, S.E., 8S Holmlea Road, Cathcart, 
Glasgiiw. 

1937- Dykes, Pmvo.st Thomas, 3 Bank Street. Annan 


1924. Eades, George E., M.A., L.C.P., 29 Eversley 
Road, London, S.E. 19. 

1909. Edington. Colonel George Henry, T.D., D.L., 
M.D., D Sc., F.F.P.S., 20 M'oodside Place. 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H.. Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, 
52 Strathearn Road. Edinburgh. 9. 

1901. El [,L'i. 1 RANcrs Carolus. O.B E., D.Litt., 

F ILlii.si.^.. Central Council for the Care of 
Churclies. Eai’lliam, Duiister, Somerset. 

1929. Egerton. Major-General Granville G. .V., C.B., 
7 Inveiieitii Place. Edinburgh, 4. 

1923 .*Elphin 5 Tone, The Right lion. Lord, K.T., 
LI, D . < aihei'iy Tower, Musselbuigh. 

1932. Ewen. John Taylor, B.Sc., F.K.S.E., 

Pitscandly, Forfar. 


1926. Fa!rb\]rn, Archibald, Wellwood, Muirkirk, 
.Vy rshire. 

1938. Fmrb \irn. James, .Shotheads. Oxnam, Jedburgh. 
193t.. i’MRurRsT. IIoRvrr, M A.. Ph.l).. 3 f’rowii 
Cm Us. <tlasgi)w. W. 2 

19 10. Emrlii. .J\mes McLauhi.an. S.Iii.st.C.E., 
Dl'^timd E.. A.M.Inst.W., 23 Saughtonhall 
'rt'iTi((‘. Ediid)urg!i. 12. 

1d2'1. Fvirlii . Rmun\t,i> h\, R.S.A.. I.L.D.. Architect. 

7 AiiisIh* Place. Edinl'urgh. 3. 

1921.*Eaumeh. iii'NKV George. M.A . Pb.D..M.R.A.S.. 

I>.ir As-^al.mi, Stirling Drive, Rearsrlen. 

1936. F\rr\nt, R. D.. His Ilommr The Deemster. 4 
-Mbcrt Terrace. Duugla.s, Isle of Man. 

1933. 1 i.MON William, 5 Meethill Road, Alyth. 
Perth-'liire, 

1926. I I RGusoN, Frederic Sutheul\nd, The Ilome- 
str-ad. Avenue Road, Suuthgate. London, N. 14. 
192?' 1-i RLT-s()s-. I RLDLRK K Anlrlly. Duiicraig, 
b’astle .''trext. Brechin. 

1930 t rHGT'->()N, H \m<Y >rorT, W.S , Linden, \\ t‘st 
Paik Road. T'undee. 
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1932. I’ERGUsoy, Professur J. De Lancey. M.A., 

Ph.D.. Professor of English, Western Keserve 
Uriiver''ity, 2S09 ::?carboroug}i Road, Cleve- 
land. Ohio, U.S.A. 

193G. Eergusox, KE^•^ETH Cairxie. Turuuod House. 
Biriiain, Hunkeld. 

1933. *Fr.RGusox-WATSox, Hugh. Ph.D , M D., D.P.H., 

F.R.S.E., F.R.F.P.S., 10!) Muntguiuery Street, 
Edinburgh. 7. 

1939. Ferris. Mrs Ellen R.. The Manor, King's 
Norton. Warwickshire. 

1899. *Findlay, .Iames Leslie, Architect, 10 Eton 

Terrace. Edinburgh. 4. 

1936. FTnlayson. Alexander M.. 31 P.rown Place, 

Wick. 

1921. Finlayson, Rev. William Henry, The Rectory, 

Thelnethain. Diss, N'lilolk. 

1925. *Fish, Thomas Wilson, J.P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 

lands, Dunbar. 

1937. Fitzp\trigk. ^^idney, 35 Arnos Road, New 

Southgate, London, N. 11. 

1922. *FLEiiiNG, John Arnold. Locksley, iielenv- 

burgh. 

1938. Flett. Andrew B.. M.B., Ch. B.. lo Walker 

Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1928. Fli/it, .Iamjs. A. LA A. fno addre',-). 

1939. Flett, .Jami^. Biguold Park Road. Kirkwall. 

I )rkney. 

1935. Forbes, Donald J.. M.B., Ch.R., Craigniill 
House, Stratbmartine. by Dundee. 

1935. FuhbL'. .John Foster. I'.IL.V.I, 22 Linton 
HoUHt*. 11 Holland I’ark Avenue, London, 
W. 11. 

1935. Foster-Smith, Alfred Henry, 0 Montin*Uer 
Road, Laling, London W. 5. 

1900. *FouLKES-KoBEins, Arthur, Westwood, Goring- 

on-Thames. 

1923. Franklvn, Charle.s A. IL, M.D. (Laus.), M.R., 

B.S. (Lond.), M.A. (111.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.S Medicine Memljro de 
la Societe Suisse d HeiMhhque, Tlie Corner 
House, 31 Uueensway, Wragby Road, Lincoln. 
1931 Fr\m k. Al\sd\ir. M.A.. of RaonnuT. 29 Gl.ul- 
stone Avenue. Dingwall, Ross-shire. 

1933. Fraser, Fhakles Ian, of Reelig, M.A.{Oxoii.), 
Ininj'iall F'lrsinrant. Reelig Huuni'. Kirkliill. 
Invei ness-slure 

1921. Frasek. Georol Mackay, Soln itoi and Banker, 

Surnuieilea House. Poi'tiee. Sk\e. 

1926. Fimsfr. Sir .John. KtkV.it.. M.C., M.D.. 

F.R.r.>L., Regius rrofe>*.<>r •<( Clinical 
Surgery. Lniver.sity of Ldinburgb, 2o Mt^ray 
Place. Liliiiburgh. 3. 

I!ll7. Fr\sih. Wii.iixm. 'Mott'.sh ( uis.t\ at j\ e Club, 
112 PiTiues Street. Ldiul'urgli, 2. 

1922. FviE, William, 139 Guildford R''.ul. Ports- 

mouth. 


1929. Galdkaith. J. J., M.D., D.P.II., 4 Park Street, 
Dingwall. 

1933. Galloway. James L,, F.S.M.C , F.I.O., “Coila,’' 
Ayr Road. Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

192U.*Gallo\\ ay, Thomas L.. Advocate. Aucheiitlrane. 
by Ayr. 

1918. Garden, William, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 

Kubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1925. Gaudnlu. Gloroe. M.C., The Kibble House, 

Greenock Roail. Paisley. 

1926. *Gaudnku, John C., B.L., Ph D , Solicitur, 

Cardowan, Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner, Willoughby, D.Sc.. F.S.A., Y Berlfa, 

Deganwy, North Wales. 

1923. (iARKiTi’, ^lvT^HEw I;\URiK, 1 Wester Coates 

Gardens, laluibiirgh, 12. 

1919. Gass, John, M.A., Olrig, Carluke. Lanark- 

shire. 

1926. Gauld, II. Drummond, of Kmiiaird Castle, 
Cr.iig Binning, Dethmonl, West Lothian. 

1935. Gin'ilis. .bmv. Ahhite<t. Apt 2o2. oOl 3lth 
Oaklaiiti, Caliloim,), t S.A, 

193U.*Giril Sir Alexandi.r, G.B.E., (Mb, LL.D. 
(Edin.). i'’.R.S., (^ueen Anne's Lodge, West- 
minster, London, S.W, 1. 

l92.b*( John Tvyldr, High Street, M.iuehhne, 
.\yrsliiie. 

1933. Gibson. W. J., C.B.E., 15 PlewlaiKhs .Vvenue, 
Edinburgli. lo. 

1922. GiLLEM'ir. John, I^.ILT.R.A., F.R.S.A , 56 Ken- 

mure Street, Pollokshields. Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A., B D . Tlie Manse. 

Kenm<>re. Pertlishire. 

1924. Gillon, Stair Agnew, Advocate, Solicitor 
of Inl.ind Revenue, Bankhead. Balernu, 
’ Midlothian. 

192i».*(iii.Moru, John. 51 Benidab* Avenue. Catlaait. 
Glasgow, 1. 

l')22 Girvvn. UircHiF.. M.A. Umvetsity Lecturer, 
Lkadasha, Cleveden Gardens. Glasgow. W. 2. 
1912 *(»LADSTONE. Hugh S , M.A., F. K S E , t apenocli, 
PenjMtjit Dumfiiesslure. 

I93s. GladsTonl. John. M.A., Capetimh. I’enpont. 
Dnmtllessluie. 

1933. Guldsmith. Mis^ Elizabeth. M.A. (Hons.), 14 
West Holmes Gardens, Musselburgh 
193*''. Gommi-Du\« \v. Major Ai.vn. M.('.. Dunbaruev, 
Budge nt Earn. 

1937. Good. Robert Jvmes. J.P., Mayliank. 32 Aln- 
wiekhill Road. Libeiton, Edinburgh, 5). 
l'.»21. Gordos, Rfv. JvMFS Ruyce, Tlie Manse. 

01«Uiamst.)eks. Cockburri.spalh. 

1933. (ioRDON-C VMl'Bl I L. TaIN C.. E.U.A.L. Ti.e Old 
P'lund, .VMwiek. Boguiir Regis. 
l!*3t. (xRvivir. 1 he \ery Rev. K. M. .s^l nirivi vnd, 
Provu^t of Paul (.'athedr.il. liundoe, 

76 Blackness Avenue. Dundee. 
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1937. Graeme, Patrick m-theri, vnd. C.B.E.. J.P.. i 
(-Traemeshall, Orkney. 

1913.*LtKah\m. Axgo, M.A . F.> A.. .‘^.M-rntary, Royal ' 
Coimiiia.-'ii III on AiH-io!it and Ili-'torical Monu- 
inents of J^cutland. 1 N-d'-nii Stieet. Ediii- i 
burgh. .J. — 

1933. Graham, FR\ycis B. ^"licitur, <u\ Reform ' 
Street, Dundee. 

1917. Graham. James Gerard. Capi an. 4th B.ittalion 
The Highland Light Infantry. Quinta do Alvor 
147 Kua Azeve lo, ( uutndio. O|.oito, Portugal. 
l&SS. Grant. Sir Francis J.. K.G.V.O., LL D., W.S.. 
Lord Lyon Kiny »f Ar)i-$. EI.M. General Register 
House. Edirihurgh. 2. 

1929. Gran't. John*. Civil Servant. Lochnagar," 35 ; 

CTruathill Avenue, CTaigleith, Edinburgh, 4. i 

1930. ''Grant. Walter G.. of Tuunland. llilUiead. | 

Kirkvall, Orkney. i 

1931. Grant. William -Eneas. Alplm Cottage, Union \ 

Street. Kiikintill'jch. ■ 

1937. Gray, Alexander. M..L. LL.B., Dunvcgan, ' 
Church Avenue. CarJro>s. Dunbartonshire. 

1937. Gray, Frank. Balcowun .School. Downtield, • 
Dundee. j 

1933. Gray. James Dow. J.P.. " BallochiuyleF' | 

Strathmore Avenue. Dundee, Angus. 

15)39. Gray. Rorirt D.. Ij Lonsdale IVrrnee, Kdin- 

buigh. ^ 

1915. Gray. William Forhus. F.U.S.C. 8 Mansion- 
hmist* Road. Ediriburi:h. 5* 

1039. Grtenhill. I'imnk Allen. M.A.(0.\on.). St 
Monans. ^■ll‘torl^ Road. MaxMelltown. Dum- 
fries 

1935. Greenhill, William, C.A , 34 Ileriut Row, 
Edinburgh. 3. 

l!'3!h <trun-i\w. Rev John. 4' 0.. North ManV. j 
Buckle, ] 

1910, (hii]f;s(iN. Thomas. J.P . Clydesdale Bank 1 

Buildings, ^VlgtoMn. 

1922 Ghifvf. \\ iLLiAM (tuANr. 10 (Rieensferry Street, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1920. Guild. James Harrowek, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. Kdinhurgh. 12. 

1911, Gunson, Hev. Krne«;t Sherwood, M..4.. The 

MaiiSH of New Monkland. by Airdrie. 
1907.*Guthrie, Charles, W,S., 3 Chailotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1927. Guthrie. Dottjt.as. M.D . F.K.C.S., 21 Claren- 
duii (,'reseent, Edinburgh. 4. 

1903. Guthrie, Thom.ss Maulf, Suliritor. Royal 
B.ink of .^(’r)tlarul. Breehin. 

1930. Guy, John, M.A., 7 Campbell Street, Greenock. 
192b. Gwynae, _Mr3 E. IL X.. Fur/e WikkI House, 

Long Bottom Lane. Beaeoii.siield, Bucks. ! 


i 


1038. Haddow. j, Muir. Springbank. Ealkirk. 
1933.*HAr,<i\RT ProMcst James Di war. n B.E , J.P., 
Eilean Riabliac-h. Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
1930. Haldane-Roiiertson. Lanc.I' in. F.S.S., 
M.R > L . Cnii<;ul for Brazil. iC C-.n-taut-Spruig 
U-al. Half-ua\ Tree P.U., St Andrew, 
Jamaica, British West Indies, 

1930. Hall W. R.. J P., E.R S.E.. The bhieling. 
(Taiiiond Brig. 

I5»3b. Hu.i.iday. Rev. Alexander, of church oi 
Scotland Livingstuiiia Mission. Chasefu. Lun- 
dazi. Fort Jameson. N. Rhodesia. 

1929, IIai.liday. Thomas Mathieson e/o Messrs 
Bartr.n Sons. 11 Forrest Ibiad Edinburgh. 1. 
1928. Hamilton. Miss Dorothea E . 4b India Street, 
Edinburgh. 3- 

1922.*HAMir,TON, John. Punta Luyda. Patagnma, 
.S'Uith .\riierica, 

1933. Hamilton. Sir Robert 4V., Knt., F.K.G.S., The 
Grange, Haulow Down. Sussex. 
1901 -*Hamilton or Dalzell, The Right Hon. Lord. 

K T.. C.V.O.. DaCell, Motherwell 
1935. Hampson. Charles P., M'entworth.Eocles Lancs. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers. Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankic, Pertlisbire. 

1925.*Hanna, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E., 
C.A . d Lennox Street. Edinburgh. 4 
1924. Harding, William, F.Z.S.. F.R.G.S., Royal 
.Societies Club, St James's Street London, 
S.W.l. 

1920. Harding, M'ili.iam Gerald, F.K S.E.. M.R S.L., 

F.K.Hist.S.. F.L."^., Peckwater Hou.se. Charing, 
Kent. 

1003 ♦IIahric. Walter B. Marlbormigh Club, Pali 
M.all, r.ondon. S W. 1. 

1938 H\ri:i<>, Rev. .\rthur Laurenu e The 
Kte-tuiy. (.ircat '^tambridge. Ruehl id IN-^cx. 
192T.*IIarrison, Edward S.. The Bield. F.lgin. 

1933. llMtitisON. James, M.D., J B . 31 Howard Street, 

North Shields. Northumherland. 

1922. H\a. Aia XANDEK M vuklw.ii . 1 he .bhip Hotel, 

( llKdiest^T, Su^'eY. 

1938. 11 \Y. James C. MvcDonald. “’Taigh-na- 
Bfu.ucli." 103 Geoi’gi.i Avenue, Bruie*. 

< alit'irma. 

1934. Heath. Rev. Alban. Langhohn," 27 Forest 

Drive, Cape Town, South Afrn .i. 

1924.*Hi,mp. Wilfrid J.. E.S.A.. Secretary. Ancient 
Monuments Commission fur \^ ale'' and Mon- 
mouthsliire. Bod Cywandi. Cmcifth. N. 
W,de> 

i5t2T-*Hi Ki N. Ut r.H o'N'eti.l. M.A . IMi.D.. D.Lift., 
F.S.A.. M.Ivl A.. Bealiody Mnseinn. Harvard 
rni\ersit\, Cainliridge. M>i'-^.. T'.>.A. 

1902. llENDERstjN. Adam. B Lift, (im address). 

192b. Henderson. Allan M\cfarl\\e W.S.. 23 
• trusvenor Street. Edinburgh, 12. 
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1930. nryDEESOK. Miss Dorothy M.. Kilchoan, | 

Kilmelforil. Argyll. ' 

1928. *HEyDFRS 0 N. Rev. George D.. R.D..D Litt.,D.D., , 

Professor of Church History in the University j 
of AberdeHii. 3 The Chanonry, Aberdeen. i 

1938 nENi>i:R''Ox. G. P, M A. }i.A(Oxon.). I>epart- 
meiit ot Philosophy. Tlie UniverMty, >t i 
Andivws. 

1934. Hexdeesox. Mrs Mabel Daisy, 33 Seymour 
Street. Dundee, Angus, | 

1937. Hexdersox. Stfart M. K., B Sc . Ph.D.. . 
Curator of Archreulosy and History Depart- i 
ineiit, Kelvingrove Museum. Glasgo\^, C. 3. i 

1927. Hexdersox, Miss Sybil Horn, Turfhills, ) 

Kinross. 

1931. Henderson, Willi\m, M.A.. GO Baird Drive, 

Saughtonhall. Edinburgh, 12. 

1920. Hepbvrn. W. IVatt, 32 RuHslaw Den, South, ! 

.\berdeen. I 

1891. Herries, Lieut. -Colonel William D.,o£ Spottes, i 
Spottes Hall, Castle Douglas. ! 

1887. Hewison. Rev, J. King, M.A., D.D., Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1929. Hewison, John Reid, Pierowall. Westray, | 

Orkney. 

1934. Hilleary. Iain Robertson, The Lodge. Edin- 
bane. Isle of Skye. 

1926. Hogarth, James, 7 Carlton Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1923. Hoilf. Henry John. M.A.. M.B.. Ch.B., 145 
High Street, Montrose. 

1939. j. 'Stanley. Librarian. 45 Bentinok 

.''ireet. llucknall, Notts 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C.. Foxhury. 
Ha”il'Iedon. Surrey. 

1926, Hood, Mrs Violet M., Midfiehl, Lasswatle. 

1928. Hope. Rev. Le'^lie P., M.A, Ph.D.. 9 Bute 

Mansions. Hillhead Street, Glasgow. W. 2. 

1027. IIopKiRK. Rev. Dudley Stuart. 51 A., B.l>.. 

B T.itt. f(Knii.), 18 Regent Terrace, Kdin- 
buruh. 7. 

1937. lIoKiH. Rev, Walter Robert. A.K.C., Craig- 
side, .Slialford Road, Guildford. Surrey. 

1927. Hoult. James, F.R.Hist.S,, 12 Brookland Ro.ad, 

Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 

li>28. IIouM’ON, Kr.YM'uHTH C., F.R.G.S.. St Bernard's, 
The Kidgeuay. Rothley. Leicester 

1932. How. Commander George Evelyn Paget, 

ilov.il Navv, 139 Sloane Street. London, 
S.W. 1. 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Soah'id House, London, S.W. 1. 

1929. Howell. Rev. Alexander K., M.A., 112 South 

Street. St Andrews, Fife. 

193G. IIoY. George Frederick, Secretary. The St 
Andrew Society, 104 Findhorn Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 


1930.*HrYfE, Lieut. -Col. Edgar Erskine, M.C., 
U.S. Army. B.A.. 5LA.. M D.. LL.D.. D Litt., 
Dr. P.H.. D.T.M., Sc.D., The Magnolias. Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, U.S. A. 

1927. Hunter, John, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, 
Angus. 

1032, Hunter. Lt. -Colonel Robert Leslie, NeMlands 
IloU'.e. Polaioiit. Stirlingshire. 

1937. Hunter, William Ch.arters. 05 Renfield 
Street, CilasgOM’. C. 2. 

1912. Htslop, Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 20 Thornhill 
Terrace, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


1908. Tnglis, Alan, .Art Master, Allingtnn.’’ Warslap 
Avenue. .Arhro.ith. 

190G.*Ingli5. John A,. K.C., King's and Lord 

Trea-surer's Remembrancer, 13 Randolph 
Crescent. Edinburgh. 3. 

1928. Inglis, John A., B.Sc., Keppoch, Roy Bridge, 
Inverness-''hire. 

1933. Ingram. W.. K.C., Norinanhurst, 10 West Gate, 
North Berwick. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Heraldy 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh,!. 

1923. Irvine, Quentin II. I., Straloch, Newmachar. 
.Aberdeenshire, 


1932. Jack. James, F.L.S., G Alexandra Place, 
Arbroath. 

i 1913 Jackson, George Erskine, O.B.E.. M.C., W.S., 

' 2G Rutland Square. Edinburgh, 1. 

1918. Jamieson, James H., 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1923.*jAMirbON, .loHN Boyd. M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 43 
George Scpiare. Edinburgh, 8. 

1922. Jehu. Thomas John. M.A.. M.D., Professor of 
Geology. University of Kdinlnirgh. Hotel de 
Vere, 18 Eglintoii ('rescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

191G. '^Johnson, John Bolam, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh. 9, — Treasurer. 

1902.*John.ston. .Alfred Wintle. Architect. 30 
1 Goblins Green, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

1938. Johnston. John, 51. B., Ch.B.. 7 Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. 

193G. Johnston-Saint. Captain Peter. 51. A., F.R.S.E.. 

4 Wyndham Place, London, W. 1. 

1934. Johnstone, The Von. Samuel Martin. M.A., 
F.K.H.S.. Archdeacon of Sydney, Bisliopscourt, 
EdgeclitT, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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1D31. Joxrs. Donald Herbert. 38 Beochwood 
Avenue. Neath. Glam. 

1930. Jones. Mrs Enid Toole Glyn. WeM Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

1928. Jones. H. E.. Dalmeny Court, Duke Street, 

St Jame.-5’s. London, S.M'. 1. 

1929. Kay J \^mes CcNNiNomM. Iliiibway Engineer. 

(TTove (.’ottaiie. .'^tov, Mnil'dhi.in. 

193S. KEEt. Mi>-M Ph<zbe A. M . Wom^^ii’s United 
.''♦•rvices Club. 23 C'lurtneld Garden'^. London. 
S.M'. 5. 

1922.*Keiller. Alexandjul ot Morven. Ballater, 
.Aberdeenshire 

1924. Kennedy. John. 0 Willow Road. Hamp-stead, 
Umdon. N.W. 3. 

1030. Kennedy. Peter, M.A., 20 Northfield Terrace, 
Edinburgh, S. 

1907. Kent, Benjamin William John. Tatetield Hall, 
BeckBithshaw, Harrogate. 

1896. Kerr, Henry F.. A.R I B.A , 12 East Clare- 
mont Street. Edinburgh, 7. 

1927. Kerr. Robert, M.A., Keeper of the Art and 
Ethnographical Depaitineut". Royal .Scottish 
Museum. 34 Wardie Road. Edinburgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coins. 

1!'39. Kr.H''Hvw. Mr'. E. N. J.P.. .^tanxliil Hon.-^p. 
b7'> Manclie'ster Road. Great Lever. Bolton. 
Lanrs. 

1911.*Ketchen. W. T., W.S.. 1 JefTrey Avenue, 
BUu'kiKill. Edinburgh. 4. 

1932. Kilbrtde-Jones. Howard Edward, 31 West 
Garth Avenue, Culinton. Eilinhurgli. 13. 
1012.*Kino. Cajitain Charle'-. F.S.Sc. Loud , F C.S., 
11 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow. N.W. 

1938. Kino. ('fTHH7:RT. I.C..<.. c/'o Civil ."^e* retariat. 
LaLoi'o. Puiijab (c.o Llojda Bank. 6 Pall Mall. 
London). 

1926. Kino, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy. Port 

of Menteith, Pertlishire. 

1926 Kinnear. William Eraser Anderson, Cole- 
hrooke. KeT'-land Driv«^. Milngavie. 

1930. KiiiK. Robert. M B.. Ch.B., B.Sc.. Sudan 

.Medical Service, Khaitouin. The Sudan. 

1919. Kirkness, William, 0 Learnionth Place, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1927. KiRKw<ior), .Eames. I^eltree';. Diinehurch Ro.ad, 

Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1922.*Kniin. Mi'''^ F. Pomrkj B.ill.imoar House. 
Ballaiigli, Lie ot Man. 

1906. Kvownrs Ca^dam llniivM Henry. F.S.A., 
Chesfield. .\hbey Road Malvern. 

1924.*Knox, William Hark, Ryefield. Dairv, Ajr- 
.shire. 


1022. Lacaillf. .\rmvnd D. ( Arehreologi'.t. Mellcome 
Historical Medical Museumb 2 Pasture Road, 
North IVeniblev, Middle.sex. 

1910.*LAirtT.rR. Percy Ward. Meihcal (Mlicer of 
Plealth. City H.dl. East London. C.P., South 
Africa. 

1923. Lamb. Rev, George. ICO . Peerhvond. Melrobe, 

1929, Lvmont, John M.. O.B E.. LL.D.. J P.. Clerk of 

Lieiitenancv and Vice-Coin'ener of Bute>hire. 
ere., Ardentigh. Port Bannatyne. Bote- 
1901 -*Lamont, Sir Norman, Bt., M.P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshiie. 

1932, Lang. The Very ReA'. Marshall B,. T.D., 
D.D., Innisfree. intford, Haddingti'U. 

1932. Larg. UoBERr James. J.P.. “ The Hullies,’’ G3 
Clepington Road. Maryfield. Dundee. 

1930. Lawson. W. B.. 1 Roseburn Garien". Edin- 

burgh. 12. 

1934. Leach, Dr William John. Eilleandonan, 

Boauly. 

1937. I.FEsr. John. “Dhu Varran.” 267 Clepington 
Road. Dundee. 

1010.*Leigh Colonel James Hamilton. Shenley 
Cottage. Bagtiorough, Taunton, Somerset. 

1926. Lkitch, James. Crawriggs, Kirkintilloch Hoad, 

I.eri/.ie 

1033. Leitch. P. a.. M.Inst.C.E.. 18 Silverwells Cres- 
cent. Rothwell. Lanarkshire. 

1925. Leslie. Sheriff John Dean, 16 N’lctoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1935. Lessells, Jay. D.A.Edin., L.LF. A.Lond., 

Surma, West Kilbride, Ayr^^hire. 
l902.*LEVESON-GowEii, F. S., Travellers' Club, Pall 
Mall, Lond"n. 

1927. Liddell, Beckham W., W.S., Union Rank 

House, Pitlochry. 

1935. l.iDDLE, Lvurenci: II, Carptuiham. Ro.strevor, 
Co. Doaau 

1928. Ligiitbody, John. Solicitor. OatlainL. Lanark. 

1919. *Lini)Say. Mrs Brot'n, of CoLtuim, 51 Cadogan 

Pl.Ace Lemdon. S.W. 1. 

1927. Li\i>'«\v, Ian Gordon. Jlou'toiui House, 
Uphall. 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C. C., 15 Morpetli Mansions, 
Lumlon. S.W 1. 

1920. LiNLiriir.ow, Tlie Most Ilun. The MARyuESb of, 

P.(‘ . K.T., (t (’ [.E.. LL.D., Hiipetoun House, 
.South (^ueeiisferry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew. B Sc.. Gilniaubcleuch. Sel- 

kirk. 

1925. Little. John R . 5 Dairymple Creseent, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1881.*Littl]'. Robert. R.W.S., 2b (danricarde 
(nirdens. Tunbridge WelK. 

Tl36. Eockhart. Mrs M’I.ari v. J 1’ . It; Bri.iunpark 
Dii\e. Dennistoun, Glasgnw, E. 1. 
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ir>o8. Lockte. Jonv R.. >t Xinian^. 5 Pro'^s Road, 
Mfaklerii:t:'<. Pai'^ley. 

1'J01.*Lo\'ey. John W. !M.. G Carlton ^:?ireet. Edin- 
bursli, 4. 

1*^17. *Lovr. William Henderson, J.P.. H.A., A.Mus., 
Row aiikaiik. Ciaiiieiuloraii IleleiiNRiiriib. 

1020. Low, Alexander, M.A., M.D , Emoritus Pro- 
fessor of Anatom}’ in the L’niversity of Aber- 
deen, 144 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1934, Ll'm^den. James, 130 Blenheim Place, Aber- 

deen. 

1935. Lyiord-Pike. John Drewett. MA, -30 Kirk- 

hr.ie. Libertnn, Kdinbiirizh, 9. 

11130. Lyon. David Murray, M.D., Dniim, Colinton. 
1930 .*Lyon. M’illiam Kirk. 3V.S.. 21 Lynedoch Place. 
Edinburgh. 3. 


1038. M.acAndrem*. Miss E., Curator. 'West Highland 
Mu.seum, Port William. Allt-a-Bhruais. j^i*ean 
Bridjie. Invernej«s-shire. 

1027.^M.\c.vul.\y, J.\mes, F.S.L, F.F.?.. M.T.P.L, 37 
St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C 3. 

1929. *Macaulay. John Drummond. Bank Agent. 

7 Greenlaw Avenue. Paisley. 
llt28.*MACAULAY. Thomas Bassett. IJ-.D.. President, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. Montreal, 
Canada. 

1938. MeBvin. J.\mp:s Matheson, Solicitor, Rose- 
iiu>uiit. Arbroath. 

19:>5. M'Bride. Daniel, B.L.. SheritT Clerk of Dun- 
bartonshire. County Buildiniis. i>uniharton. 
1932. Mt'abe. Jami s t imsorne. B.A.. M.A.. "Pan- 
iiiore, ‘ Bathgate. 

1920. M'Caskill, John, J P., Estate OfVice, Gairloch, 
Russ-shire, 

1928. M’Ceymont, Kev. J. Douor.\s. M \ . II D., The 
Manse of Old Cumnock, Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire. 

1935. Mac(A)LL, TIectou He.nry, O B.K. (Mil. Div.l, 
Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa, 2 rue 
Litultl. Paris, XVP’, 

1930. 3IacColl. Ilrc-ii Gcoi'UiFY, M.A., B.Sc., Craig- 

r.annoch. Ballachulish, Argyll. 

I'.t3L). MacColl, Wiih\m L»utiALi>. BMyWDMC, 
London. \\ C. 1. 

1915. Mh'oRMiCK. Andrew, GG Victoria Street. New- 
ton-Steuart 

l:*2 M95 )rmk'k. John, 380 Carntyne Road, Glasgow. 
E 2. 

1924.*M‘Cosh, James, Solicitor. PUcon. Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 

192.3. *M \cCo\v \N, Rev. Roderick (no idilress). 

M'Ch\e. Tuoma'^. r.U.LA.S. G X.E. Circu.s 
Pla<-e. Edinburgh. 3. 


i 193G. MvcCutsit. Rev. Donved. M.A., The Manse. 

' Miiy. DalarosMe, and Ti'inatin, Iiiverne's'.- 

! ''lure. 

I 1938 Mvi'Culeoch, Kev. Xioel J. H., 15 St James 
I Terrace. Kilmacolin, Renfrew •'lure. 

I 1926. Macdonald, Donald Somerled, W.S., 1 Hill 
I Street. Edinburgh, 2, 

' 1929, Mac'donald, IIknry Lachlan, of Duiiach, 
Duiiach. Oban, Argyll. 

I 1929. M\rDoNAED. James H.. M.B., Medical Siiper- 
! intendent. “Howford House.” Crookston, 

1 Gla‘igo\v. S.W. 2. 

1930- Macdonald. William Public A>'>istani e ( )th( er, 
Craigrnore, Croyard Road. Beauly. 

1939. McDowvll. j, Kevan. Carseminnoch. 3 Airlour 
Hoad. Xewland^i. Glasgow. S, 3, 
j 1928. MacEchern. Rev, C. Victor A.. M.A,. The 
I Man->e. Creetown, Kirkcudbright -shire, 

j 1008. M’Kenky. Kev. Rohkrt. M.A . The Manse, 

I Dounputrick. County Down. 

' 1926. 3PERLICII. Roderick. Factor. Ostrom House, 
Lochmaddy, Xorth List. 

: 1030. Maui ARi.ANE. D. R.. Observatory Boys* High 
School. Mowbray, Cape. South Africa. 

I 19.3.5. M\ciakl\nf., Captain John. 145 High Street. 

1 MiDon’& Point, Xcw South Wales, Australia, 

j 1898.*MAcGiirj.i\ RAY oi MACkiii live vy. C.M.. M.D. 

I D.Se.. LL.]).. ('hattau Cruft, ('rail. File, 

t 1901 .*MacGrkgor. Alasdair IL, of Macgregor Card- 
ney, Dunkelil. 

lt>18. Macgri gor Kev. AVilli\m Cunningham, Diinira 
Hou'se, Kestalrig Road. Soutli. Edinburgh, 7. 
1921. M'Grouthi.r. Tiiomvs. Meigur Cari*(mvale 
Ibnul, I.arbert. Stl^ling^hirt^ 

! 1933. MTIardy, Ian. Director uf Education, Caithness, 

1 Uandoipii Place, 'Wick. 

; 193s. MiInnis. Chvrlf.s Thorpi . Civil Servant, 

[ Mhite Cottage, (>ld Kirk Road. Cui'^'toiphino. 

r.diuburgli. 12. 

; 192G. M'Intire, Walter T., B.A., St Anthony's. 

' Miluthurpe, Westmorland. 

I 1910. McKirr’vi.. Andrew. C.LL.. M A.. B 
j Indian Agri<ultnial Serviee (letiivd). c,i) 

I Xational B.ink i«f India. 2t; Bi^hop^gute. 

I London. E C. 2. 

j 1927 ,*Mackinto'^h. Gordon X\smyth. .\rchitect 
[ (no address). 

, 1932. Mwinio^h. Ht'gh. F.R.LB A.. La Vallee, 

! Ro/el. St Murtiii'^. Jei’sev. C 1. 

‘ 1913. Mvckintomi. 11. B.. M B.E . Bedhvthe. Elgin. 

I 1937. McI\io''H. John. M A.. Sclun.ilhou''*'. Alyth, 
Perthshire. 

1939. McIntosh, Murdoch. Sherift-Clerk of Inverness- 
shire, "Drummond 4'owei'." Upper Dnmmuuid, 
liivtuno''''. 

1938. Mackinto'^h. P. T., W .S., 30 Murrayfield 
A%enue, Edinburgh, 12. 
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1922.*Mackin'to>h. R. Hon. C.F., | 

The Manse. Girvari. Ayi^hiie. | 

1037. M vcixTOSH. MTlliam. Hermon Cottage. 7 Well ' 
Road. Dundet-. 

1030. MrlyxO'sH, "William. Seafurtb. Minard Crescent. 

Hundoe. 

1031. Mal’Kay, Ali-sTfr MAcnETH (no addres-,). 

1025. Mackay, Donald. Member of the Scottish 

Lanf-1 Cdiurt, b Leariuunth Terrace. Edin- 

burL'h, 4. 

1003. Mackay, Gkohoe. M.D.. F.R.C.S.E., 10 Rothesay 
Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

1024 Mackay, (teohgf. Dods, 1 Joppa Road, Edin- | 

burgh. I 

1932. Mackay. J. R., A.R.I, A.S., Architect, FI.M. Ofllce | 

of M’orks. 122 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. I 
1012. Mackay, A’ouman Douglas. M D.. B.Sc., 
D.P H.. Dall-Avon Aherfoldy. 

1930. Mackay, Cajdam William, A'etherwood. Inver- 

lif'-S. 

1024. Mackechnie, Rev, John-, M.A. (Hcn.s ), H.D., 

3 Eldon Terrace, Partickhiil, Glasgow 
1023. Mackechn'ii:. Robert G. S.. K.B.A. 4 IVatch 
Bell street. Rye, Sussex. 

1923. Macken'zik. Alexander G. K., F.R.I.B.A., 
Boui'tie H')U-5e, Inverurie, Aberdeen>hiiv. 

1933. Mm’kenzie. Rev. Archibald. M.A.. B.D. (no 

address). 

1910. Mackenzie. IlLcroR llunii. J.P.. “Ballone,*’ 

37 Buck^tMne Terrace. Edinburgh. 10. 

1931. Mackenzie. Tho.ma^. J.lb. F.E.I..'^., 7 Station 

Tbnid. Diiigw.ilh R•••>•^-'.hll•e. 

IDOl. 'MArKi:Nzn:. MTlli\m COjok, Deargadl, St 
(.ipDige's Rnad, ■'t Marg.aiets-on-TIianies. 

100b M\ckiv7.if, \V. M.. M.A, D.Eitt.. Head nf 
Deji.U't iiiciil >4 Aurtent (.Sc"tli«.h) lli-'toiy and | 
P.ihf'iierajihy iti I'dinbiirgli TTii\ ‘U''it y, S 
Caigil Terr. ice, Ediiilnirgh, 5. 

1020. ^^KI■URO\^, Mathew Henry, Solicitor, I>unard, 
Dunifiics. 

1038. Mackii:. Professor J. Duncan. M.C . Af.A., 

9 T!ie (’iillege. Tlie Fniversity, G|asgi)w. 

1920. Mackie, Robert E., M.A., H Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History. Dundee Training College, 
Abercraig, M'e^t Newport, Dundee. 

1930. M\cKii.lop, Rev. .\ll\n .MuT>on\ld, JLA.. 

B.Ib, Lecturer, Faculty ol Theology, Emmanuel 
Follege. IVickham Terrace, Brisbane. Queens- 
land, Australia . — Metnher of th^ Semite. 

1930. MacKinnon, Benjamin Black, J.P.,“ Newark,’* 

20 Hutchison Drive, Cannicsburn. Bearsden, 
Glasgow. 

1931. MacKinnon, Donald S,, Leoh, Elliot Place, 

Culinton Roa-l, Edinburgh, 11. 

1919.*Maclaoan. Douglas Philip. W.S., 28 lleriot 
Row, Edinburgh, 3, — Secretnnj. 


1923.*MArLAOAN, Miss Morag, 2S Heriot Row, 
Eilinburgh, 3. 

1922. M’Laren. Thomas. Burgh Engineer. RedLhfle, 
Pjarnhiil, Perth, 

1928. MacLe\n. Archibald. “ Ilelenslea,’’ Bridge of 
Allan 

1934. Maclevn. Duoald. M.A., LL.B . 10 A'ork Place 
Edinburgh, 1 

1930. MacLean, Iain Malcolm MacCkimmon. St 

Andrew's Club. 2 "Whitehall Court, London. 
-i.W 1. 

1934. Maclean, Rev. John. Manse of Lochalsh, 
Balmacara. Kyle. Ross-shire. 

1932. MacLean. Robert Gfllatly. F.A.I. (Lond.), 

300 Ferry Road. Dundee. 

1 8S5.*MacLehose. James. M.A. LL.D.. F.S.A., 
The Old PaT'^onage, Lamington. Lanark- 
shire. 

1931. McLellan. Robert A., M.I.Loco.E.. Inver- 

garry, .Madeira Walk. Church Stretton, Shrop- 
shire. 

1937. McLllland. Charles J.. 12 De M’alden Terrace, 
Kilmarnock. 

1934. M‘Leod, Alexander Grant, M..\., “Harps- 
dale.” Campbtdl Street. Darvel. Ayrshire. 

193G. McLeod. .Vlexander Norman. 1 Blackford 
Road Edinburgh, 10. 

1939. MacI.kod. Angus. -Mount Tabor. Kinn'iull, 
Perth. 

1930. M'Lf.od. Donald, 4502 M'e^t 7th Avenue, 
Vanciiuver P> . ('anada, 

1933. MacLeod. Rev. Donald, The Manse, Applo- 

cntss. Ros-5-shire. 

1910. Macleod. F. T., 55 Grange Road, Edin- 
burgh.. 0. 

1924, MacLeod, Sir John Lorne. G.B.E., LL.D., 72 

Great King Street. Ediul.urgh, 3. 

1922. Macleod. Rev. MaT-colm. M.A., The Manse of 
Balquhidder, Strathyre. Perlh«>liire. 

1925, MacI-lod, Rev. William. B.D.. Ph.D., St Brouc 

Man^e. Piii't-Bannatyne. Rotlie>.,iv. 

1919. Macli ROY. Her. Campufll M . B D . Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, West Manse. 
Ardersier, Inverness-shire. 

1926, M'i.iNTOCK, James, Ivy ILuise, Lennovtoun. 
1933. M.acM ASTER, Thomas, Secrebtry. Caledonian 

Insurance Company, 190 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1905. MaO-MILlw. The Right Hon. I.ord, of .Vber- 
feldy, P.C . LL.D., Moon Hall, EwhuI^t, 
.'Surrey. 

1916.*M'Millan, Kev. Wili-iam, D.D., Ph.D.. Chaplain 
to the Forces. St Leonard’s Man.se. Dunferui- 
Ime 

1928. Mac.millan. William E. F., F.S.A , 12 Onslow 
Square, London, S.W. 7. 
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1933. James. S571 144th Street, Jamaica, 
N.V.. [’.S-A. 

193o. M'NArGHTOX, Dukcan, M.A.. 4 Forth Crescent, 
Stirling. 

1915. Macxf.il. Robert Lister, of Barra, Barra House, 
Marli'ro*, Vermont, U S.A. 

1929. M‘Xeill. David. M. a., School House. Loanhead, 

Midlollhan. 

1930. MacXeill. Rev. Malcolm. The Manse of Kilmo- 

dan. Glendaruel. Argyll, \ 

11>34.*M*Xfill. Xeil, of Ardnacross. Cloquh.it, Budge [ 
of Cally, Perthshire, 

1909.*MacKaf, Colonel Sir Colin William. C.V.O., 
C.B.K., V.L., Ctiliiitraive. ArsvU 
1926. Macrae, Rev. Duncan, 20 Dougla'* Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1934. Macrae, Kenneth, Applecross, Ross-shire. 1 
1921. M'Kobbie, William Alesandi.r. F.S.I., 102 1 

De.sswnod Place, .\berdeen. j 

1923.*MacRobert. Lady, B Se., F.G.S., Douneside, j 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. ; 

1935. Macvicar. Xeil, W..S., 9 Bolgrave Crescent, j 

Edinburgh, 4. j 

1930. Mabey, Arthur James, Bruiiton. .Suuniiie j 

Place. Plxniouth. Devon. j 

1931. Magian. Anthony John Capper. M.D.. B.S., | 

F.R.I.P.II.. F.R.ES.. F.IL-^., F.R.G.S., 

P'.AJt.lS.. F.X.S., F.ILS M . 130 Hailey .Stivet. 
Luiidun. M*. 1. 

1930. Maitland, Lieut. -(.’obiiiol Glouoe Kam-nay, of I 
Burnside. Forfar, .\ngus. 

1920. M\itland. Mrs Mildred I!.. Laraicli. .\berfoyIe, 

Perthshire. 

1928. M iLcoLM, Sir T VN, of Poltallocli, K.C M.G., 
D.L.. J.P.. Ibdtalluch. Kilinartin, .\rgyll. 

1911. Malloch, James J, M.A., Norwood, SpyJaw 
Bank Ibnul, Colinton. 

1901. Mann, Ludovic M'Lellan, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

19()0. MAR.sHALr.. Henry, B,, Kachan. Brouglilon, 
rf.-blessliirf. 

1917. Marshall. John Nairn. M.D., Stewart Hall, 
Rotiiesay. 

1925. ^Iarsuall. M’illiam. Belinunt Caslle. Meigle, 
Perthshire, 

1922. Martin. Glor<;e MvcoREnoR. 31 South Tay 
Stieet. Dundee. 

1921. M VKWicK. Hugh. O.B.F., M.A.. D.Litt., Alton 

House, Kirkwall. Oikiiey. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, ()rkney. 

1933. Marwick. Thomas Waller. A.K.I.B.A., 
A. M. I. Struct. E., 48 Melville Street, Edin- 

burgh, 3. 

1933. Mason, John, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dun- 
dee. 

1025.*Matheson, Neil, Forest Lodge, Selkirk. 


1938. Mathew, James. 18 Airlie Place. Dundee. 
1S92 .*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling. Bt., K.T.. D.L., 

//.R.S.A,, Pollok House. 'Tlasgow. S. 3, — 
Pi'esiflevt. 

1935. Maxwell. J. Harrison, M.A.. 21 Tay Crescent, 
Riddrie, Glasgow. 

1939. Mayes. \\ .vltfr Phitip. Cur.itor. The .Museum 

and Art Galleries. Paisle\ . 

1924. *Mlik;le, Rev. James, B.D.. 15 M Clair Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 10. 

1929. Mfnzies. William, II. M. Tnsperdor of Schools, 

6 St Vincent .Street. Edinbursh. 3, 

1940. Menzils. Dr W, Meiizios. 25 Terrace. 

Eilinburgh. 1. 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1927. Meredith. Rev. Thomas Di>wnie. M.A., St 
Luke's Manse. 25 Comely Bank, Edin- 
burgh, 4- 

1937. Michif. Mi'js Hellinoh T.. 118 Hamilton Place. 
Aberdeen. 

1034. Middleton. Arthur Pierce. M A.dhUii.). A.M. 
(Har\ard). 1150 Filth AveiiUH, New A'lnk City, 
U.S.A. 

1937. Millvr, Charles M. Hepburn. 17 O.^bome 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Currie, Fruids Park, Annan, 

Dumfriesshire. 

1911. .Miller, Steeart Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow'. 

1929. Miiler, Rov. Thom St Helen's Manse, High 
Bunny bridge, ^tirlingshue. 

1923. Mir.NE, George Craigollie House, Lonmay, 
Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

I 1938. Muchfll. Major (iEORi.r A. . M.B. Ch.M.. 
j LfOturer on Analumy, Aberdet n University. 

[ (tl Fountamhall Road. Aberdeen. 

I 1935. Mitchell, George Wilson, Kirktown Mills, 
j DruiiibLule, Iluiitly. Aberdeenshire. 

I 1938. .5Iitford. T. Brucf. B.A., Lecturer in Humanity, 
The University. St Andrews. 

1939. Moffat, Forrkm' Mitrhlad, '■ Am-hoiirigg,” 
Bearsden. Dunliartunsliiic. 

1922. Mooney. John. J.P.. Cromwell Cottago. Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William Jamfs, L.U.C.S.E., L.K.C.P.E., 
F.K.F.P.S.G., 8 Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 
C. 3. 

in33.*MoRrsoN, Mrs D. B., 28 Kingsborough Gardens, 
Hyndland Road, Gla^igow, W. 2. 

1931, Morley, Henry T., F.R.lIist.S.. B.Sc. (Archae- 
ology), J.P.. Leicester House. King's Road, 
Reading. 

1934. Morpeth, Robert Spotiiswoode, Ph.C., M.P.S., 
10 Centre Parade. Greenford Avenue, London, 

W. 7. 
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1882. Morris, James Akchibald. R.S.A.. Architect. 
W^'llington CliainbtM's. Ayr. 

MoRia', V., " iainU." Uowl.md Keld, 
Hiuttci iiate. H'-ar ‘nii^horoii^h. A't»rks. 

103b. McrrI'vOX. WiLLiA-M Ii>XRY. 14 Mdgilala 
Crescent. Edinburgh. 12. 

1930. Mortlock. Rev William. M Sc.. F.R.G.S., 

M.KbL. -12 b'JuthMiMjil Avenue. W. South- | 
bourne. Bcurnein'Uith. I 

1930 Morton. Allxandlr Smith, Solicitor. Victoria ! 
Street. A'ew t' in-SteM art. 

1925. Mowat. John. 50 b iuthanipton Drive. Glasgow, 

W. 2. 

1931. MozEEN-Hr'D^uN. Cyril. 17 Rlytli Grove. 

Work'-op. Notts. 

1939. Mllleu. Ferdinand. L.D.S.. 40 Station Road, 

CbiLkpu' J 

1934. Munnoch. James, F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 

Drive, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1932. Munro, W. A . D.Litt.. 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 5. 

1933. Murray. Charles Stewart. 8 Ilillview, 

Bluckhull, Edinburgh, 

1920. .Murray. James, J.P,. Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Bishopliriggs. tda'-gow, 

1931. Murray. Joseph Henry, Gleiigyle Lodge. 
Ob Biunt-'fjeLi ria(.e. Edinbuiirh, 10. 

1926. Murray, IMiss Louisa, The White House, 

Anstruther, Fife. 


19n.*N*APiER, George G, M A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgou , 

192T.*Napikr. J. 0 ., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Place. r.dinbure!i. 3. 

1033. Napier. John Watson, M.I.Chein.E . Mansfield, 
Alloa. 

1923. Nelson, Mrs, Heechwood. Calderstones, Liver- 

poul. lb. 

1930. NEsRirr. Rum ri C., <,f Ni-'bct House, Duns — 20 
Tregiuiter Roail, I^enduii. .S.W. 10. 
lltot). Nicholas. 1)on\lt» Louis, M.A.. Pine Lodge, 
Stanley Avenu'^ IliE'her Rebington, ClieMiire. 
1927. Nicholson, Crlooi: Donald.sox Percy, F.S.G , 
Budiiiinck, 51 Jf'r->ey Road, Lampion, llouiis- 
lo\i, Middle'.cx, 

1938. Nonr.i. Wilitvm, b Churchhill, Edinburgh, 
10 . 

1929. Notman, Roheht Cariuak, W.S., 15 York Place. 
Edinburgh, 1. 


i 1930. O'Donneli. Henry, F.P.C., M.^.P.. 158 

.bauchit.-hall Street, idaseow 
15>27. C)‘M\llly. Mrs Owen St C.. 1 MnreN iiarden. 

Clieyne Walk. ClieN.'a. Leiidoii, .''.W 
1922.*Ochterlony, Charles Frances, Gverbuin,. 

Lanaik Road. Curiie, Miillothian. 

1924. Ogilvte, James D., Barloch, Miingavie. 
1907-*Oke. Alfred William. B A , F.L S., 32 

Denmark \'dlas, H'A’e, Si:sse.v 
1928. Dliphant. Rev. Johnston. B.Jb. The Manse, 
Abercorn, South Queensferry. 

192G. Oliver, Mis F. S., Edgeistun, near Jedbuigh. 
1921 ORR b-TEWAKT R.S.W., Lome House. Collie. 
.\rrau 

1928. (JsnoRNF, Rev, Thomas, Minister of Cockenzie 
Parish Church. Cockenzie .^Ianse. Pre>tonpans. 


1922. pATi RsoN. Ltkorge Dt-ncan. 3 Balgay Avenue. 

Dundee. 

1927. Paterson, Miss Hilda Maud Leslie, Birkwood, 

Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

19.39. Paterson. James Grmiam. Wellwood. Irviiitv 
.Vyr^bire. 

1934. Patp:rson. The Very Rev. John N. M.. The 
Manse. King Wilhanfs Tom n. C P.. South Africa. 
1915. Paterson. John Wilson. C.V.O.. M.B.E.. 

A. R.I.B.A.. Principal .Vrchitect. II. M. (BTice of 
Work.s. 11 Abinger Gardens. Murrayfield, 
Kdinburgh, 12. 

1025. Patience. Alexander. “Pilnior." 2 Carrick 
Drive. N. Mt. Veiuon. near Olasgou. 

1031. Paton, Edward Richmond, B. A. (Cantab.), 
F.Z.S , M.B.O.r., of Hai’esliaw nanr. via Kil- 
niarm'ick. Ayrshire. 

1030. Paton, Hi.nuy 5U(Lkl)D. Curator of Ilivtorical 
Records. H.M. Reeister House, 5 Little Road, 
Liberton Edinbuigh, 9. 

1924. Paton, James, 80 Higli Street, Lanark. 

1933. Pai-rick, Willi \m Mvcivrlvne. .Vrchitect, 
I'.U.l.A.S., 35 lantratheii G.iriiens. Iiuiidee. 

1928. Paitirsun, Chvkli.s. h'.R.S.L.. Lecturer, 

TTinersity of EdmburLdi 22 Duiilcy Terrace. 
'I’nmty, Lduihurgh, tk 

1925. Patterson, Kichvrd Ferrvr, M.A. (Cantab), 

D.Litt. (Glas.), Gi-aham’s l'\dwc, Bear-den, 
Duubai tmishiio. 

1928. Pat L. Lieut -CulnniJ J. W. Bali our, D.S.O.. 
D.L.. Mxrrft ntnnt IlerahL C.ikemuir. Tviicheati, 
Miilh-tliiaii. 

1923. I‘f\hs()n, Rt*v. I’rofes-sor \. h. .-scorT, M. \ , 

B. I).. D.Th., D.Litt.. F.R.Hist.S.. The Manse, 
Jidiustune, Renlrew shBe. 

191U. Peruiim,i,. Major I'rv.ne S.. 15 Thud A\etiue 
Newton B.irk, Port IRi/ahet li, .'^uuth .Vfin_a. 
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1930. Peters. Artiitr Ro'^vden, F.R.Met.S . Librarian 
and (.’iiratur. In.vprnp^> Publir Library. 

193S Pn.L.orT. ''EUakt. Piiiiry Farm. Rockhuume 
Halite. 

1920. PiEKiNGTON, Alan* D., Dean Wood, Xex^bury, 

iJerks. 

103!‘. PixF. I-F-Nrir ‘TiiBrRT. P.A ilaoul ). 2o Arundel 
'll". Fulham Rnad. Fninb>n. S . (>. 
1939. Pii r-KKrHE?:v. Horace Vhtor. '*Wa>side.” 
Amtjr"ham Bucks. 

1939. Porter. Lkic Briax. 5 Riley Avenue. St 
Anne^^i-i in-'^‘M. 

190L*Portlaxd, His Grace The Duke of, K.G.. 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts 

1937. Poi'LTER, George Collin'gwood Browxlow, 
Collinswoud Place. Camberley. Surrey. 

1927. Prextice. James, c'o Mrs Osborne, 1 Lords- 
uood Close, Bassett, Suuthamjjton. 
1911.*rREsrox. Frank A. B.. F.I.S.E.. F.R.San.I., 
r.ll S E., M.I Struct L , L.R I.B.A.. M 
Crai^ronnie, Briarweli Road, Milngavie. 

1900. Prixgle. Robert M., Spottiswoode. r>arnton 
Park, Davidson’s Mains Edinburgli, 4. 

1924. Pellar. Peter MacDovgall. 30 Ilarelaw 
Avenue. Muirend. Glasguw. S. 4. 

1020. Ptroie. Thom.vs, Aucheneck. Killearn. Stirling- 
shire. 

1924. Purves, John M.. M.C.. 1 West Kelugas Road, 
Edinburgh. 9. 


1928. Qi’KE Rev. Gokdox, M.A. B.D.. The Manse. 
Monitieth by Dundee. 

1932. QuiG. James Symixgtox, Havenseraig. Falkirk. 


1921. Rae Jonx N.. S.S C., 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
buriili, 4. 

1932. Ramsav. Dwid Geor<if, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 
Kirkcudliri^ht Academy, Skair Kiliulale. Kirk- 
cudij riizlit. 

192 t.*K AMS \,Y, Dot'c.las M , J.F , BoMland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

1928. R \xn At.L-M vcl vi.R, David. M.A.. D.Sc., co 
Messr-5 Brown Shi[)ley -N: Co.. 123 Pall Mull, 
London. S.^^ . 1. 

1908.* R \xKix. WiEEiAM Black, of Cledd.ins. 2 
Rothesay Terrace. Edinburgh, 3. 

193o. Rankixf. Willia5i Francis, Badsliot Lea, 
Fainhani, Surrey. 

1927. RATCi.itFF, Joseph Riley, M.B.. C.M. (Edin.), 
F.KS.E.. 22 Wake Green Road. Moseley, 
Birmingham. 


' 1900. Raven. Alexander James, c <> The Bank oE 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London. 
E.C. 3. 

' 1909. Reid. Alphonso Stodart, J.P.. Bank of Eng- 
I land. Manchester. 2, 

1931. Kenilson, John, Queen Mary's Hou.se, Jed- 
burgh. 

, 1926. Keoch. John. Hawthornden. Erskine Road. 

' Whitecraigs. RenfreAv.shire. 

■ 1933. Rice. D. Talbot. M.A.. B.Sc.. D.Litt.tOxuu.). 

I Professor of Fine Art. Edinburgh UiiiverMty. 

, 33 Moray PLu-e, lahnburLdi. 3. 

: 1928.*Richardson, Francis. BLiirforkie. Bridge of 
Allan, 

1912.*Riciiardson, James S.. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M, Ofiice of Works, 122 George 
Street. Edinburgh, 2 . — Carator '‘>f Mutenm. 

1923. Richardson, John, W.S , 28 Rutland Square. 

I Etliiiburgh, 1. 

I 1935. Richmond. Ian A., M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in 
t Roman- l^ritish Archceology, University of 

Durham. King’s College. NeuTastle-upon- 
, Tyne, 2. 

1 1919. Richmond, 0. L., M.A., Profes.sor of Humanity, 

: University of Edinburgh, o Ibdf.'rl Place. 

[ Eilinburgh, 1. 

1 1925. Ritchie, Professor James, M.A. . D Sc.. F.R.S.E., 
j Natural History Department, The University, 

[ Edinburgh. 31 Murtunhull Road, Ediii- 

I burgh, 9. 

1 1922. RiTCiiiF.WiLLiAMMriR.il Walkinshaw Street. 

I Johnstone. Renfrewshire. 

I 190". Robb, James, LL.R., LL.D., 26 Ornudale Ter- 
1 race, Edinburgh, 12. 

I 1933. Robb. James A. T., 128 BeechMood Gardens, 
j Ilford. Essex 

j 1933. Roberts, FrRors, Joint Tumt. Clerk. Kirkden, 

I Kirktonliill, Dumhui'ton. 

! 15»10. KoBi.ui’". Rev. Maiijii-W John. M.A, Cha]'Iam. 

; Ruy.d Air Force. R.A.F. OllictU"’ Mess. 

Mmitrose, AngU". 

l!*26. UonrRTsoN. Alexander lb, M.A.. .^0 '^tevni'Min 
' I*ark, Carluke. Lanarkshire. 

1927. Roufri'son, Rev. Archibald E , M.A . B.D.. 17 
(.’luny Gardens. Ediiihurgli. 10. 

1937. RoBFiiisoN, Da\id. LL.B.. S.S.C , Town Clerk, 

' Edinburgh, 10 Strathearn Place, Ldiii- 

I 

I burgh, 9. 

I 1937. I\OBFUTM>N, F. W., M.A.. Fh.D., I.ibranan, 

j 6 Gla<!stoiie Place, Wick, Caitlinos-,. 

' 1938. UoBE.KrsoN. Fr VNCis John. J.P.. 11 Hailes 
Terrace. Edinbuigh, 11. 

1926. Robertson, George S., M..V.. The Cottage. 
Viewlield Road, .\rbroath. 

, 1930. Kobfutson, Jamkj' Meiklejohn. Aichitect, 
F.K.L.V.S., liainelin,’’ 32 Craigluckliart 
Road, Edinburgh, 11. 
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1910. Robertson. John, J P., 21 Lammerton Terrace, ; 
Dundee. 

1935. Robertson, Ronald Macdonald, W.S., Stra- 
loch, Liberton Drive, Edinburgh, 9. [ 

102S. Robfrt'ON. Thom\^ Athoil. Inveratholl. 

Alderinan's Hill, Palmer's Green. Lontlon, 

X, 13. j 

1905. Robertson, W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc . | 
F.R.C.r.K.. .'st Margaret's, rit Valerie Road, ' 
Bournemouth. 

192.J. RoBEEiTSON, Walter Muir, M.B., Ch.B., 
Tryiilaw. Helensburgh. 

111.19. RoBErn'ON-CoLLiE. Alexander, 357 Holbuin 
>treet Al'erdeen. 

1939. RobinsOn. Rev. W. Eason. M.A . L.Th. 4, Pent- 
laud Villas. Juniper Green, Edinburgh. 

1914 Robeson. Joseph, 14 Castle Street, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1934. Rodeiuck. H. H.. 12 Battletield Avenue, 

Lang'ide, Glasgow. S. 2. 

1925. Roger, George Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc.. 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Xewport, Fife. 

1039. Roger. J. Grant. B..Sc.. 370 Great Western 
Road. Aberdeen. 

1928. Rooerson. Rev. Charles, M.A., Villa Roma. 

Sanclown Road. Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

1923. Holland. Mess Helen M., 0 Murraytield l>rive. 

Edinburgh, 12. 

1934. Ro^enbloom. Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1924. Ross. Donald, M.B., Tigh-na-Linne, Lochgilp- 

head. Argyll. 

1929. Rov'i. J.^MEs. 10 Midniar Gardens. FAiinburgh, 

10 . 

1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langbank. 

1920. RosS. Di WiNiiRLD M., Auciiemiean. Dnlnain 
Bii'lge, Iiiverrv'ss-fehire. 

1927. Rnw\TT. Thomas, o.B.E., M.M.. M.EM.-di E.. 

Direct"!'. Royal .'Scottish Museum ."^pottis- 
M oodc, Colintoii. 

1915. Rr.-,K, J M., O.B.E., J.P , S.S.C., Clinton 
House, Wiuteiiouse Loan, Kdinlnirgh, 10 
193d. Ru.ssi-ll. Arthur W., M.A., W.ri,, 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

1930. *Russixl, David, LL.D., Kothci), Markinch. 

Irife. 

1937 Ki'ssell, j \me.s .Anderson. M.A., Fh.D., 
“ Ablervi uud," Bearsdeii, Dunbartoiisliire. 

ItHl. Rt''''>i,li.. John. 2 Biuiitun Place. JGlinbnrgh, 

1938. Re'S.slll. Raymond, Muttisfunt Abbey, Rijinsey, 
Ilamp-ihire. 


1923. St Veof. \N'. The lion. Lord, LL.D., 15 
Grusvenor i Tcscent, Edinbiirgli 12. — T’lce- 
1* real-lent. 

1925.*Salve5EN. I\er R. S., 6 Rothesay Terrace. 
Ediiilturgii. 3. 

1930.*' \r.VEsi:N. Theodore E., F.R.S.E.. 37 Inverleith 
Place. Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. SandeiesON, Kenneth, W.S.. 5 Xorthuml 'crland 
.'treet, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. ScARTH. Henry W,. .Skaill, Sanduick. Strcin- 
ness. (Irkney. 

193d- ScHOLES, W.. M.A.. The Abbey, Furt 

Augustus. 

1910.*Scobie, Major Iain II. Mackat, 1st Seafurth 
Highlanders. The Mu«puin. lAlinbiirgh Ca^'lle. 
l92o. .Scott Doe'GLas H., M.B., Ch.B.. Little Idtche", 
Brooks Green, loulham, Su'sc.y. 

1935. .Scott, Rev. James G. Dawson, Maiise of 
Logical mo nd. Perth.^hire. 

1938. Scott, Mesh Judith D. Guie.lum. Honorary 
Secretary ol the Southern Provincial Committee 
of the Central Council for Care of Churches. 
94 a Cromwell Road, South Kensington. London. 
S.W. 7. 

1935. Scott, Laurence Gray, Vingolf, Lerwick. 
.'Shetland. 

I93d. Scott. W. Dawson. County Road Surveyor, 
Kirkuail. Orkney. 

: 1931.*Scuit, W. Lindsay, D.S.C., B.A.. 7 Lambolle 
j Road. Hampstead. London. X.W. 3. 

I 1915. SCRTMGEOUR, XORVAL, Fellow of the Ill'.lltute 
of Journalists, Surnmerfield. Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

I 1937. Semple, Walter, M.A., LL.B., Xeidi-ath, 

! Whitecraig'^, Renfrew sliire. 

1929, Seton-Andervdn. James. The Haven. Dal- 

beattie R(ia<l. M.iNWelhow It. I)!!!!!!!’!*'-? 

I 1913.*Sh^nd, .1. Hxuvey, W.s , 38 Northumberland 
Street, Eilitibuigh, 3 

1927.*^'U VHP, Andri w M., 8 Sttuth Inverleith Avenue, 
IGlmburgh, 4. 

, 1917. Shaw, .Jii.ius Adolphls. Mus.D. Tnn. Coll. 

i>ubliu. L Mils. T.C.L , Beech Field, 199 
Withiiigton RDad, Whalley Range. Manche.ster. 
Id. 

: 1918. ME\w. Macki SZIK S., W.S.. 1 Thistle Court. 
IdUnburgh, 2 

1930. Shaw, R Funliefe, M.Sc., F.K.C.S.Eng., 

j L.K.C.P. {Loiidun], 21 Kihhle.sdale Place. 

' Preston, I.anc.ishire. 

1917. Shaw, Wif.i.ivM B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorarv 
I Curator of the Collections of the PresbyLenan 

I Historical Society of England. London. 59 

j Sand} Lane. StriMford, Manchester. 

I 1937. Silver, A. S., M.IL, Ch.B.(Edin.), ii. A.(( )xnn.), 
[ The Uld rar.soiiage, Davidson's Mains, Ediri- 

i burgh, 1. 
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l!>40. MM. .^TEWART, Architect. oT^Ncwington Road, 
KdinhurE'h. 0. 

1930 •SiMi’-sUN, Miss Margaret E. BAUBorK, M.A., 
A>''istaiit In^pectOl' of Ann»‘iit Monuments for 
S‘M)tIand. 13 Mar.'M’ Place. Edinhiircli. 3. 

1920. Simpson, Richard J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
pliine. Edinliurgh, 12. 

l:'3u. SiJiPSON. Victor Alexander. Structural 
Kiiiiincer. Huncraggan. Ferry Road WeM, 
Fdinhurgh, 5. 

1919. Simpson. William Dolglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
Lihranan, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains' 
Cuurt. Chamniry, Old Aberdeen. 

190S SiNCL\iH. Colin, M.A , Ph D.. F.R.I.B.A.. St 
Margaret's, 50 Ralston Avenue, Crookston. 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

192d. Sinclair, John H., 201 WeM Regent Street 
Glasiiuw. 

1909. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M.A., I'.U.S.E., 

35 Campbell Road. Edinburgh, 12. 

1939. Sleigh, Daniel James. Ancient Monuments 
iiepartineut. H.M, Oftice of Works, l>r"Om- 
Idll Road. Peiuouik, 

1929. Sltmon. Alexander M., Moyhall, Kirkintil- 

loch. 

1922. Smfall. Thom vs Young. Solicitor, Ca'^tleucod. 
Jedburgh. 

1033. Smith, Alexander, M.A.. F.R.S.A. (no addre.•^^). 

1930. J-MITH, Mi^s Annette, AddiMoun, Ratho. Neu- 

bndge, Midlothian. 

1931. Smith, Rev. Colin, M.A., Free Church Manse, 

Campbeltown. 

1910. Smith, David Baird. C B.E., Id. D., 5 Kirklee 

TerractL Ghv^govv. W. 2. 

1934. Smith, John, B.Sc., Chief Conservator of 

Fure'*ir<. Siulaii Governmeiif, Birkhill, (’oal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

1930. Smith, John Frederick (Chief Librarian, 
I.iverpiM)! Public Libraries), Tutnal, Gwydnn 
Road. Caldcrstones, Liverpool, IS. 

1935, Smiih, W. S. Kennedy, D.A.. Ayr Academy, 

Ayr. 

1932. .Snyder. Prufossur Franklyn IL, A.M., Ph.D., 
LL.D, Professor of Lnolish. Northwestern 
University, 1024 Ashland Avenue, Evanston. 
Illinuis, L.S.A. 

1921. SouTAR. Ch VHi.ES Gedd}'^. F, K . L B. A., 15 Soiith 
Tav Stieet. l)und*‘e. 

1935. SouTEK, George, Drynie, Dingwall. 

192^. si’vckm vn, C\Ril S u nd! h>’. K.B.A.,L.1\.LB.A., 
R.M.S., F.R.S.A., F.U.S A.L, The Studio, 
F.dridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
lOlO.^SpENCEH. Colonel Charle.s Lons, C.B. E.. D.S.O.. 

5 Great Western Ttu’raee, Glasgow. 

1939. .'sgrviii. Mi^s Oiim: -M-. Id Kniiidey Road, 

Wimbledon, Loudon, S.W. lib 


1938. Steer, Kenneth A.. M.A., Ph.D., c/o Royal 

Cnminissicm on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of .'Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1920. Stephen. Rev. William, B.D.. D.D.. Cam 
Dearg, 08 Gardiner Road. Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Steven- 3, C. E., M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1933. Stevenson, Lt.-C'Mlonel Edward Daymonde. 

^LC., C.Y.O., Secretary and Treasurer. The 
National Trust for Scotland. 4 Great Stuart 
Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M'D.. Culter 
House, Coulter, Lanark. 

1937. Stevenson, Rev. James Patrick. B.A., C.F., 
Hillington Rectory, King's Lynn. NorfiJk. 

1913. Stevenson, Normvn, 3 Baillieston Road. Glas- 
gow. E 2. 

1913. Stevenson. Percy R., 7a Young street. Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1939, StevensON. Robert B. K., M.A.. 31 Mansion- 

hou>e Road. Edinburgh, 9. — Afcya/' o/ the 
to. 

1937. Stevenson. ^YILLIAM B., D.Litt.. D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor, 31 Maiisionhouse Road. 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Stewart, Andrew. II. M. Inspector of Taxes. 

2 C.iird Drive. Partick. Gla-'gi>\'. \\ . 1, 

1922. Stew ART, Charles, C.A., Bracken Bruach. 
Downlield. Dundee. 

1925.*Ste\vart, Ian R. H., 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London. S.W. 19. 
1917.*Srr\VARr, John Ai.txvNDER. Konaly, Clynder. 
llelensburgli. 

1939. Stewart. Major John Philip, M.D . F.R.C.S.Ld.. 

R .V.M.C.. is Che.^te^ Street. Edinburgh. 3 
1029. Stewart, Mrs John A., Tenipar, Duppliu 
Terrace, Kirinoull, Perth. 

1025. Stirlin<i, Colonel Archibald, of Garden. 

Sandyholes, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 
l!»08. Stirpon. Rev. John. C.Y.O., P>.D., D.D.. Delvine, 
l>regliorn Loan, Celinton. 

1925. Storie, William Stevenson, L.A., S.S.C., 

N.P., 9 Mercliistuii Crescent. Edinburgh. 

! 

i 1930 .*Str.\thcona and Mount Royal. The Right 
' Hon. Lord, 14 S"utli Audley Street. Lendon. 

i W. 1. 

! 192th Struthi.ks. Majvu’ James G., LhS.C . Ardmaddv 
Ca^t!e, by Oban. 

l939.*.Srr \Rr, Lord Dvvid, A-'Cog, Rothe''.iy. Bute. 

1 1939. .'^TURuocK. Low IN D., 2 MoIimui Street. l>unde.*. 
1933. Sturrock. J. Frederick, 417 BLickiie^-- Rnad, 
Dundee. 

1925. Sutherland, Hi-> Grace Tl.e Dukeoi. Dunrobir 
Ca.stle, Sutherland. 
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1038. >rTnFKLAyr>. Frvxcis G.. W.S.. 2 Arboretum 
liodd. Ediiibursjh. 4. 

1937. .'M'THLRLAyi>. Harald IIaco. ?>olicitor, AiktTiiexb. 
r-llpai'k. Avhiiu,% Kilmarni'ik, Ayr-ihire 

1923. ^ciriA.L. Arnold, L.li LB. A.. X 

C.\ E . MB . Halifax Chambers, Oxford 
■Street. Harroirate. Yorkshire. 

1910. ^\VA^. T. Aikman, A.K 7 Si Cuhue Street, 

lalmburgb. 3. 


i010.*TAiT. 1:D^VYN Seymol'e Beid, Bydin, St Olaf 
Street. L'^nvii k, Shetland. 

1933. Tait, James. 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, 
Mieh . I'.^.A. 

l!)29. Tailor. Alexander B., M.A., D Litt., "Gien- 
E'arry. ' Old Mearns Boad. Xewtoii Meanis. 
Ola-'g'iY . 

1927. Taylor, Charles, 13 Westland Drive, Seotstoun, 
Glasgow, W. 4. 

1917. Taylor, Frank J., 21 Tankerville Terrace, 
Je.smond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1929 Taylor. James, .j004 De Longpre Avenue, IloIIy- 
wnud. California. 

193U. Tailor, Joh.n, Cullegehill House, Koshn, 
Midlothian. 

1938. Ti fjoiN. J^Mi.s Bonm.d. M.A.. 78 Framingiiam 

Ib'.iil. Brooklaiids, <'heshire 

1939. Tel'RJLL. IIlnry, 13 Uu<‘eiishaugh Diive, 

''Inline 

1902, Thin. BoiirKT, M A., M B.. C.M., LL.D., 25 
AiicD’rdiuhy Place. Kdiuburgli, 3. 

1926 *Thomp.son, Professor Harold William, A.M., 
Ph.D., Sew \ork Stale Colleize. Albany. Newy 
York State. U.S.A. 

1906.*Thomson. Dwid Coeper, J.P , D.L , Inveravon. 
Bioughty Ferry. 

1920. TJluM^o^■. Gloioie Clark, Barrister-at*Law, P.O. 

s>n, Sw ift Current. Sa'^^katchew an. Canada. 
1913. 1’hom>on. Jamis. The (’edars, 21 Fortis ‘Treeii, 
East Eiiiehley. London. X. 2. 
l!i3n Thom>on, J \.^irs CoRNWALLr', (' A.. 35 S.altoun 
."treet. irla''E'"'\, 2. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S.C , 54 Ca.stle Street, 

Ldinburrrh. 2. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon, M.A., Advocate, 26 
Ib.iiut Bow. Ldinhurgh, 3. 

1931. Thomson. J. Mitllr, W , 5 St f'ohne .''tiv.-t, 
J.dinliuigh. 3. 

192t). TiroM>oN. Li''Lil Grihame. A.B.S.A., 
A.B I It. A.. 1' B.r.A.S., "Srony.ara.” W4‘st 

Lint'iii. Pe.dJes'-hire. 

1927. Thomson, Mi^, Callarids, M'esl Lmtuii, Peehles- 
''hirt* 


1937. Thomson. Bodert. B.Sc.. Ph D.. A.>ELMe< h E. 

B.A F.V.B . F.B.^.E.. “MiHiitield." Butk-iT 
Ayh ^biiry. Bin-k'.. 

1930. Thomson, Thomas Lal'der, >E1>., D.P.IL, 
Ct»unty Medical Otlicer, Dunbartonshire, 
Lauderdale. Dutnb.irton. 

1910. Thomson. William X., ArLdiitect. Hope 

Chamber's. 52 Leith M'alk. Edinburgh. G. 

1911. Thorblrn. Lt -Col. IVilliim. O.B.E.. Wood- 

viUe. Annan. Dumfriesshire. 

1930- Thorneyceoet. IVallace, of Dalrulzion. Chal- 
mingtori Dorchester. 

1932. Thriepland, Patrick M yndham Murray. 
Dryburgh Abbey, St Boswells. 

! IhSS.^THYNE, James Cowan, St Helen.s Downtield. 
Dundee. 

1930. Tod, Thomas M.. West Brackly. Kinruss. 

! 1924. Tod, William A.. Dunrobin. Beltield Boad, 

' West Ewell. Surrey. 

1935. Tolland, Rev. James. The Maii'c. Belmont 
Chunh Koad. Belfast. 

1930. Towill. Bev. Edwin S., M.A.. B.D.. 32 Blacket 
Place, rdiiiburgh. 9. 

1902.*Traill. II. Lionel Norton, F.KGS., Capt. 

1th Highland Li^ht Inlantry. c, " Ca])taiii M. P. 
TraiH-Snutii. ILN , ” WaiiistnrJ.'' Iler.schel 

I K'>ad. Claremont. Capetown, .''outli .Vtrica. 

I 1917. Traill, "William, C.E., J.P., Holland, Papa 
We.^tray, Orkney. 

1932. Tranti-r. XioEL (t.. The Cross Cottage. 

' Aberlady. 

j 1039. Trench, G. Mackenzie, O B.E.. F.B.LB.A, 

I F..'^.L, Glen Morven. Foiv.st J>rive. Kiiiga- 

! wood, Surrey. 

• 1922.*TRorTEiE (tiorui: Clark. M.D.. Ch.B 
1 (Edin.), D.P.H. (Aherd.), F.B.'^.E, Braeiiiar. 

17 Hasleniei’e Boad. CToiieh End. London. X. 8. 
j 1924. Tcllis, James Kennedy, Baingle Brae, TullD 

■ body, by Stirling. 

1925. Tulloch, James, M.A , 5 Wilton Gardens, 
Glasgow, X.M’. 

I 1934. Trj.LocH, Konrur G., M.A., lo East Camus 
I Boad, Eairmilehead, F.dinbiirgh, 10. 

' 193i>. Thnstill, W. IL, Monklujlme, Curbiehill Boad, 
David.soiEs Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

■ 1922. Turnbull, John W , kilbiide, MdllKuise. 

! 'righnahruaich. .\i gyll. 

' 1925, Turner, Fred. .V., F.B.IIist.S.. J.nsswude 
Cottage, l.j Penwerris .Vvenue, Osteu'lev, 
Middlesex. 

1937. Tyzack, Frvncis Jame.s, A.K.P.S., 15 Barkers 
Boad, Xother Edge, Shelheld. 7. 
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1917.*URQrHART. Alastair. D S.O., Latiinor Cottage. | 
Latimer, near Cliesham. Buck^. | 


1930. Vale. Thomas H., AC. A., Pakington House, | 
154 liosemary Hill Itoad, Little Aston. .Stalls 
1935.*VALEyTiXE, \ViLH\M Harris. The Mansion 
House. Aueliterhouse, by Dundee. 1 

193G. Vax Giffex, Professor A. E., Biulogiseb Arclireo- 
logisch Instituut, Rijks Universiteit, Portstr. G, 
Groningen, Holland. 

1920.*Varma. Pruf. S. P.. M.A., uf Koberlson College 
(no address). 

1933.*Veitch. George, C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent. 

Edinburgh, 9. j 


1921. Waddell, J. Jeffrey. I A., .Architect. CaUler- 
grove. Hallside, Lanarkshire. 

1923. Walker. Alexaxder. 424 Great Western Koad, 
Aberdeen. 

1923. Walker, Rev. George A. Everett. Minister of 
Parish of Beniioline. Man.se of Benholme, 
Johusliaven. Montrose. 

193T. Walker. Nixiax. Solicitor, Conunercial r>ank 
Building^?, Dunfermline. 

192G. Walker, Robert J., M.A.. IT Pentland 

Crescent Edinbuigh. 10. 

1933. Walker. Willi\m J vmes .'^tirmxo. Ph.D. 
(Ldim), A.H.-W.C.. F.I.C., F.KS.K.. 13 The 
Eauiis, Lee Terrace, Blackh'*aih, London, 
S.K. 3. 

1030. Wallvce David Sw.vx, W.S.. 0 Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1923. Wallace, .1 M.A., Rector of Vale of Leven 

Academy. ** Glenleven," Alex.indria. Dun- 
i lartonshire. 

193d. Wu.LK'E, Rev. Willi vM Axors. The M.uise of 
Guthrie, by Forfar. 

192T.'^^V \LLL'.. W. Cyril, .\ssi^t.int Keeper. Art and 
Lthiiogr.q'liic.xl Dej)art merit. Uoy.il Scottish 
Mu'seum, 53 Sputti.'sM omle .Street, Ldinbiirgh. 10. 

1937. V \KMi. Guy AinurR, Gcnealogi'.t. Ohle Kiln. 
< T range lb 'ad. St I’t■ter'^-l^-Til;^Iet. 

1919. Waril The Very Rev. Chmo.ls Lmxo. C.V.O.. 
M.A.. D D., Minister in St Gile-. Cathedral. 
L)ean of (he Most Aiu’ient and Mttst Noble 
1 )r\ler of tlie Thistle, .md Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in Scotland, tI3 Nurtluimberland >treet, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1923. Warr\ck, Malcolm, 7 Oxford Terrace. Edin- 
l)urgh, 4. 


1932. Wasox. C. R.. Lecturer in Classical Arolueology 

in the Cniversity of Edinburgh. 13 Kglinton 
Crescent. Edinburgh. 12. 

1916. Watersox, David, R.E.. Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1924. Waterstox, Charles B.. 25 Hoivard Place, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1933. Waterstox. Pntfessor D wtd. M.A., M.P., 

F.ll.C.S.E., Bute Prufc&aur uf Anatomy, 5 
Windmill Road, St Andrew s. Fife. 

1904. Watlixg, H. Steward. Architect, Plas Conwy, 
Gogarth, Llandudno, N. Wales. 

1907. *Wat.sox, Charles B. PjOOG. F.K.S.E., 24 

Garscube Terrace. Murrayfielcl, Edinburgh, 

12 . 

I 1924. Watsox. George M m’Kie, I' R.I C.A.. 50 Queen 
j Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1913. Watsox. G. P. IL. F.R.I.B A.. Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Histuiical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1022. Watson. Henry MrcH\r.i Diwi. C.A. 12 
Henderlainl Ri-ad. Murraylield. K‘linburgh, 12. 
192T.*Watsox, John Hill, uf Grangehill, Beith, 
Ayrsliire. 

1908. *Watsox, John Parker, W.S., Groystane 

Kinellan Road. Murrai field. Edinhiirgh, 12. 
1930. Watson. Thomas William. J.P.. The School- 
house, Gullaiie. 

192T.*Wat30x, William Elder, O.B.E,, J.P., Moray 
Bank. Elgin. 

1912. Watson. Willi \m .1 , M.A.. LL.D.. D.Litt.Celt., 
F.R..S.E., Emeritus Piufessor uf Ctdtic 
Languages. Literature and Autiquitio'?, Uni- 
I versify of Ki]in!iurgh, 17 Merchi.^ton .\venue, 

j Edinburgh, 10. 

I 1033. Watt. Rev. Douglas W., M.A., The Manse of 
i PluscanleiL Elgin. 

I 1907.*WArr. .1 \mf^. LL.D.. W.S , F.F.A., 7 Blackford 
Roail, Edinburgh. 9. 

1008 W.att, The Very Rev. Lauchlix MacLeax, 

; M.A., H 1)., D.D.. LL.D., Kinluch. Luchcarrun, 

' Uoss-.shire. 

1923.*WAi'r. William J. C., M.B , Ch.B., 71 High 
I Street, Paisley. 

I 1037. WFDDrKnrRx, Krxfst Mvclw.xx. M.A., LL. B., 
D .S-., LL.D.. Dejiuty Keeper uf His Majesty's 
Signet, G Succeth tiaideiis. Edinbuigh. 12. 

. 102^.*Wl;IR, Rev. Hirold George Muelu. M.A., 
The Manse, Dairy. Kirkeiull'rigtitsture. 

1925. Weir, James Mullo. S.S.C.. 21 Mayfield Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 0. 

I 1930. AVi UL John L.. M.A.. 15. ^ Wc-t Regent Street, 

I tila'igiiu, C. 2. 

I 1927. Weir, Walter, 18 Cathkin Road, Langside, 
I Glasgow , S. 2. 
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192o. WF.^T^LL. W. Pi-ifcivAL. F.L S., F.R.S.A., 

LetcU^vorth Pullio Muvnmi. Town jfquare. 
Lt'tohworth. Hcrt'^. 

1932. ^Vestux. Perey William, F.E.E.S., F.R.G.S., 

F.P.II.S.. r.C.S., F.Z>.. Villa Chapport, 

Tangier. Morocco. 

1937. We.stw'ater. Alexaxder. Publisher, Station 
Road. LuLiigelly, Fife. 

1939. White. Johx. 13a Arthur j'treet. Kdin- 
bui'iih. t). 

1925. White, William, 2S Shore Road. Anstnither, 
Fife. 

192S. Whitelaw. Key. Herbert A., High Church 
Man.-^e, 2 Brighton Terrace, Craigmure, Rothe- 
say. Bute. 

1909. Whittaker. Charles Richard, F R C.S., 
F.R.S.E., Lynwood, 27 Hatton Place. Edin- 
bumh. 9. 

1937. WiOHTMAX. A. Stuart. F.R.A.I.. F.Z.S., 

Melville Gardens. Ki'.hophriiig'.. Gla'-gow. 

1897. WiiH.iA.M.5, H. M.allam, J.P.. Tilehur=.t, 34 
Southern Road. West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hant.s. 

1930. Wilsox, Arthur. J.IL, 6 Saltoun Gardens, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1935. WiLSOX, Arthur W., *' Rannerdale." Venture- 
fair Avenue. r)unferniline. 

1933. WiLsox, David. A.R.I.A.S,, 15 Prospect Bank 

Place. Leith. Edinburgh, C. 

1929. WiLSQX. CiFnp.GE ^■TCTOR, H.M. Geological 
Survey. 19 Grange Terrace. Edinburgli, 9. 

1933. WiLsox. James Pearsox, Mdlbank, Pnviok Mill, 

Ayr. 

1934. WiLsox. Map'r .M\T'iiirE .T. H.. The Queen's 

Own Cameron Highlanders, Ashmore, Bridge 
of Cally. Perthshire. 

1932. WiLsox. r. DoroL^^'. M.Inst.C’.K., 7^ Comi-.ton 
Drive. Kdiidiurgii, lO. 

1027.*Wilsox, Robert, 139 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1923.*Wilsox. Be^'. S. Gordon' F.. M.A. B.Litl., 
A.K.C., F U.Hist.S.. Blean Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. Kent. 


1013. Wilnox, Rev. Thomas. B.D., ICT>.. Flat 5, 
Meyn< k Park MaiiNions, Ib‘<d>irgan Ib'ad. 
Bournemouth. 

1020. WiSHAieT, David. Pittarrow Abernethy Perth- 
shire. 

1934.*Winhart, Frederick, 032 King .Street, 
Aberdeen. 

1929. WOLEEN DEX. WlLI.IAM. J.P., C luiiv Villa. 

Kingu•'^ie, Inverness-shire. 

1936. W(M)D. William IIexky. Missionei to iIr* Deal. 
15 Kilnburn. East N’euport. Fife, 

1930 . Wright. Ai.ex^xder. L.R.LB.A., 7 N*'wti'n 

Terrace. CTlasgow, 2. 

1938. Wright. Rev, Koxald Selby. M.A.. The 
Manse of the Canongate, Edinburgh. 8. 

1927. Wright, Rev. William. M A.. B.D . Minister of 
the Parish of Wardlaw hill, 21 C'linc irthill, 
Rutherglen. 

1925. Wyxess. J. Fextox. A.R.I.B.A., A.I.Archts Scot.. 
45 .Salisbury Terrace. Aberdeen. 


I 1938. Yates. Miss Agxes Aitkex, B.Sc . Greenvale. 

I .\rdbeg Road. Rothesay. 

I 1937. Youxg. Mrs II. Nugent, 10 Onslow Court. 
Drayton Gardens. London, S.W. 10. 

1933. Youxt;, Robert Storer, J.P., Hon. Sheriff- 
^-ubilitute of Fife and Kinro.«>s. Kiiiro’'*,. 

1913. Youxg, Thomas E., W.S., Auchterarder 
, 1931. Youxg. T. P. W.. A.R.LB.A. (Pil-it-nihcr 
I K.A.F ), 95 Hath .Street, (Tlasgiiw. C. 2. 

I 1937. Youxg. William iU) 2 >s. ’* Drum veigii.“ Baiiiton 
A\enuc. Ednd urgh 4. 

. 1929. Younger. M^^ J. P., Arnsbrae. Cambu^. I’lack- 
I rnannanshire. 

I lt)3lh*YuLL. Briax Juhx Gi.ohgk. 28 Que».*n\ t Iv^- 
! cent. I'hhiiliui'gh. 9. 

I 1912 *VrLi', Thom vs, W.S.. IG East Claremont Street. 
' Edinburgh, 7. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

103: 

1023 

192: 

1923 

;yi5 


HONORARY FELLOWS 

1807. Sir \\\ il. Flinders Petril. D.C.L., TjL.D., F.B.A., F.ll.S., Emeritus Proft‘^&or of Eg\ ptoIoL^y 
ill Ciiiver&ity College, Loudon. W.C. 1. 

1008. Sir Artuuk John Esans. M.A., l).(’‘.L., Voulhurv, near Oxfonl. 

Profes&or H. Dkaoendorff, Freiburg i. Baden. Johan von Weirthstrasse 4. 

1923. M. i/Atu'.e H. BRrrii.. l>. Profo^seiir aii C< Jh'ue «!<• Kianco et a rinstitut de Paleontoiome 
Humainc, Paris. ">2 Avenue de la Motto Piquet, Pans, X\'^. 

Professor Franz ('tmont, 19 Corj'O d’Ftnlia, Rome. 

Sir O. F. Hill, K.C.B , M.A., Id..!)., K.B.A., lutt.l).. F.S.A.. 12 Suss(‘x Place. Recront's Park. 
London, X.W. 1. 

Frank Herald Simfson. M.A.. 44 Biainpton Road, ('atlivlr 

Mra Arthur Strong, C. R.R , Litt.H.. LL.D., F.S.A., Ld'c-Fellow ij (lirtun Colieue. Ham))ndue. 
and Assistant DiiTM-lor .>1 the Bull'll School iil Rome. 3.7 Via Balbo, Rome 22). 

!M. T-vllgr);n, professeur Univei’bitetet, llel-singfois. Finland. 

192d. Marclliin Boull, Piofr«;s(>r in the Mn'.enm National d Histoin Naturellr, and 1 >iret toi i,t 
the lii'-tilul dr Palcontoh>Lne Hnm.iine, I me P^ene Panhard. houh-vard >ainT-MarecI. Paii-^ RP. 

Profe'-'-or J>i philos. A. \V. BR'JimrK. Bestyrer av riuvei'-itetid" OkPaksanihnu. 'rullinh'kkrn, 
O'lo, Xor\\a\ . 

0. M. Dal'Iun. M.A,, F.B.A., Holtord. Somerset. 

Professor Dr ERNa^’i Fauricils, (ddieimei Rat, i o*rtiiestrasst' 44 . riribuiL: im BreisLUU, 
(.(uiuaiiy 

Sir Arthur Kliih. ^l.Th. IXSc.. LL.D,, F.R C.S. F.R.S., Con^enatoi of the Museum 

and 11 un ten an Pr ofe'-sor, lu»yal Ci»lleHo of Surgeons ot Faiuland ; Pa't- Pn"nicnt ot the Royal 
Anthropolorieal Institute of Hreat Britain and Ireland, and of tiie Aiialoiuic.d Socaty. 
Master of th(‘ P.uckston Browne Farm. Downe. Farnhorough. Kent. 

Dr R. P \ RTnE\i, Diiector ot the Institute of Arrhseology of Pxi.nu'. Mu't. o Xa/ionale Romano, 
Rome. 


Andurson. W. V.. Wliitestoiie Kmo^e. PeeMes. 
Black. (H.orgl F.. i’h.lL, 32-3 Watsuii Avenue, 
Lyndhuist. Xev Jersey. U.8.A. 

Bremner, Simon. M l 1 Tea n. Fresuiek. Caithness. 
Fortune. John iioBiRT, Airhouse. Oxton, 
Beni ickshire. 

Mathieson. John, F.H S.E. 42 Fast Claremont 
Street, Edinburgh. :, 


193ik Movr. Pltlr. Fommis^ion Aemt. 1 Thiufinn 
."srreet. Lerwiek. .Shotiaml. 

1915. Morrison. Murdo. Lak' iield. Br.igar, Lewi.s. 
1931. Smith. Samufi.. Muinrill-. LauiicMeii. near 
Faiknk. 

1030. Tait. r» vviD. 1 1 Hlenilevou Place. Edinburgh. 12. 
1933. Yorston. Jamls. ViUMlle, Kuusay Orkney. 
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1927. Don Hkk^iii-TO Alcalde del Ivio, Torrc*lavega, 8antaiid‘'r, >pdin. 

1931. Mrs M. PA Cuyyi>'(.TOK, 33 Lons Street, Devizes, Willsinie, 

Professor Dr Robert Zahn, Director bei den Staatlichen Miiseeri, Honorar-profeS'ur an del 
P'niversitat, Am Lustgarten, 1‘erlm, C 2. 

1933. Professor Dr philos. H.\ako^' Shetelio, Bersens Mu&euiiw (ddsamling, Bergen, Norway. 

193.). Professor Gerhard Berse, Zentraldirektioii des Areii.iolounscheii Iiistituts des Deiitschen 
Reiehes, \\'u\ iseiisir. 30 e.. Beilin, \\ . 35. 

1939. Profes-or Dr Andreas Aleoldi, lMzmany-Univer<itat, MiJzeuni*K<irm 0-8. Buciape^r. Vlll. 
G. G. > Crawiurd. HAL OrdnaiRo Survey, Soiirliamptoti. 


LADY ASSOCIATE 

lO'io. Prnf(--or P-inrntu^ 31. A. 3IrRK.\Y, 18 Ilegtnti Ttrraoe. Caiiilindgc. 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, Nc., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, ArohajuloLacai. and IlUtotic Society 
of Chester and XuiTh Wales. 

Belfast Natural History and Piiilosophicai Society. 
Be^^\ ickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

Bristol and Gloucestcrshne Archret*I».)gicaI Society. 
Buchau Club. 

Buteshire Natuial History Society. 

Cambiian Archieolo::ical A.ssociation. 

Cambiid'ie Aniii|uanaii S"ciety. 

Carmarthenshire Antiquaiian Society. 

Courtuuld Institute uf Ait 

Cumberland and Wcstmui land Antupiaiian and 
Ar(.hie‘jlo.;ical Sen-iety. 

Diuln'inie An.h.eoio^i'-al Sf>i lely. 

Dumfiie^.sliire Xatuial Historv and AntJ-piarian 

S'-eiety. 

EdinbiiiL^h Aiehitcetural As.-Meialion. 

Edinburgh Geological So( leiy, 

Eluin Liteiary ;unl Seientiiie Societ\. 

Essex AieliaioloLOeal Society. 

Gaelic Society oi Inveruesv. 

GlasLiow Arclueolo'iical Sor-i»’ty. 

Hampshire Field Club and A'clucological Society. 
Hawick Arelneulo'jieal Society. 

Histone Society of Laneaslmc and Cliesliirc. 
Institute oi Aiehieol*iLi\ , Lixeipooi 
Kent Aiehteolo'iieal SotictN. 

Orkney Antnpiarian Soeiei}, Kukwall. 

Pertli8hiio Society or Natural Science. 

Powysdaiid Club. 

Royal Antliropoii.igical Iiistnutc. 


Royal Arch^colouieal Institute of Great Biitam 
and Ireland. 

Royal Comnussion on Ancient and Historical 
Monnaienis of Seolland. 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions m Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Royal Histtjncal Society. 

Royal Institute of British Aiclnteels, London. 
Ro\ul Irisli Academy. 

Pvo^al NuniDmatic Society. 

Royal Soeiet\ of Auli'juaiies of Ireland. 

ScotlLsh Eeclc'iolouieal Society. 

Shrofj'hiic Aiclneol'>.:icaI Society 

Society for the I'romotion of Roman Studies. 

Society of AntUjuaiics of London. 

Society of Antiquaries fd Newcastlc-upoii-'J'yne. 
Sonicr.'-ctshue Aiclncolo_ucal and Natural I Ii>-t< u'’ 
S« >ciety. 

Stirlinir Natural Hi-tory and Arclueoioyical Sm j< ty 
Surrey Ai(duc«)i«)Ld(Ml Soeicts'. 

Sn'>'.ex Aiclia‘olo;i:'.cal Society. 

Third Sfial'liuii Club. 

\'ikin‘U »'>oeicty for Northern Research 
W ilt'-hire .Viclneolnjical Society. 

Yorkshire An-liaiol'vjical Society 


ArclutMjIoirical Sui\ey of India 
British Schtjoi at Pome. 
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Cnl-'-mLo Mu-oiim. Coylon. 

Royai T'ana lian In^^titute. I'oronto. 

Royal Ontario Musoinn of Arclia?olo;iy, Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 

Univcrsiiy Mu-^eum. Dunedin. New Zealand. 


Fo R El C >’ So CI ETI E S, U NI VERSITI ES . 

&c. 

Academic dcs Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres, Paris. 

Academic de-- Sriencc'^, Lmirrjrad. 

Academic des Sciences d'Ukralne, Kietf. 

Academic Royale S^rbe, Belgrade. 

Admmistration dcs Monuments, Riga, i^atvja. 

Anthropologi'Che <4eseilschvaft , Vienna, ()-<tmark, 
German}'. 

Antiquarischc Gescllschafr, Zurich. 

Archccological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto. Japan. 

Archieoioii^chos Institut ]> Kon. I’ng. Franz 
Joseph, I'niversitat, Szeged, Hungary 

Archieolo 2 :isch 0 'j Institut der Pazniany Universirat. 
Builapc.'it 

Archaologisclics Institut des Deutsche n Ibnches 
Roniisch-Gcrmanischo Kommission, Frankfurt 
am Mam. 

Associacio Catalana d’ Antroin>].tgia. Etindogia i 
Preliistoria. BarccLma Cniversitat. .>pain. 

Bosnisch'rrerzeLn'vini5-chc.s Lande.'5-Mn'*eiini. Sara- 
jevo. Jugoslavia. 

Bureau of Ethnology. ^Va^shinl:ton. 

California University in Berkeley. 

Coinmis>ione Archcoloiiica Commiinale di Roma. 

Cornell Unucrsity Librc.ry, Ithaca, Xew York. 

Csl. stand ao-h.\'ol‘>gicky u^tav (Institut archc(*lo- 
giquc de TEtat rchcco>lovaque) Praha. Rc- 
])ubiika cokoslovonsk.a, f'zochoslovakia. 

Department of Antiquiti»'> in I’al* .•'tine, Jerusalem. 

DeLilf'eh-au'*landis<.her I’uclilauseh, Berlin. 

Fcole d'Anth’opologK' tie Paris. 

Faculto <10^ Scicnr'CN do T.von. 

Fiidd Mu eum of Xaiuial ili-tory. Ciueago. 

Foteniiiizon til Norsko Fortid.sndndesnicrUers 
BevariiiL:. 

Goteborg och r>ohu>kln.s F<u‘nminncsfd*rennmen. 

Gottingen Uni ve rs i t y . 

Historis<die und Autit]uaiG(.hc Ge-elFchaft. Basel. 

Histordoher Vereiii fr.r Xiedei>ach.scn. 

Institut Archeologique BiiUare, Sofia. 

Institut <le l*ale('iU<)!oi:ic lliimaine. Pctii'?. 

Tstituto Italiano di AnlropoloLna, Rome. 


Junta Superior de Excavaciones v Aniiguedades, 
iladnd. 

Kiel University. 

IvonLmlicre Xorskc Viden-'kabori .^eUkab. rmnrlhjem. 

I Lande^anstalt fiir Volkheit-'kunde. H.dle a Saale. 

' Saxony. 

Landesmii«!onm, Hannover 

Landesmuscum Xassaiuschor .Altr-rtnincr zu V\'ies- 
baden. 

Leipzig University. 

Musee Archoologique Erasie Majewski do la Sor-iete 
des Sciences de Var^ovie. Poland. 

Musee d'Art ot cFHistoirc. (.toneva. ^uitzerland, 
Mu.see Ouimet, Pans. 

Mu&ee National Suisse a Zurich. 

I Museum, Bergen. Norway. 

, Museum ot Northern Antiquities. Oslo. 

1 National Bohemian Museum. Prague. Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Xationai .Musoum. Zagreb. YugO'.lavia 
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The liolding of meetings of the Society having been rendered imiiossible 
by the War, this Report has been dra’\\Ti np in order to provide the Fellows 
with information on those aspects of the Society's aftairs that are normally 
dealt with at the Anniversary Meeting. 

Members of Council . — As stated in the circidar letter sent to the ITllows 
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For Foreign Correspondence. 

Piol‘f>sor V. Gokdox Ciiildk. D.Litt.. Proff-xir W. M. Caldkk. .M.A.. LL.I)., 
D.Sc. F.T5.A. 

Treasurer. 

BotAM JoitNSOX. C.A. 

Ctiralors of the iMn.seinn. 

James Curle. LL.D.. W.S. James S. IvICiiardsox. 

Curator of Coins. 

Robert Kerr. M.A. 

Librarian. 

Marryat R. Dobie. B.A.(Oxon.). 

C 'oil nciltors e.v-offieio. 

The Hon. Sir Hew H. nALRYMBEi:. K.C.X .().. | Hepresenting the Board of 
Kexxeth Saxdersox’. W.S.. J’ Trustees. 

JoHX A. IxGLis. K.C.. representing the Treasury. 

Tlie following were admitted as Fellows throughout the year: David Anderson; 
Miss Elizabeth H, M. Allan; M.A.; John Buyers. M.A.: Ivan B. M. Chalmers. 
M.A.. LL.B.; William C. Clark: James M. Fairlie. S.Inst.C.E.. G. I. Struct. E., 

A. M.Iust.W. : .James Flett: Rev. John Greenlaw. T.D.: Rev. K. S. G. Greenlaw. 
M.A.. C.F. : Thomas Grierson. J.P.; J. Stanley Holmes: Mrs E. A". Kershaw. 
J.P. : Andrew McKerral. C.I.E.. M.A.. B.Sc.: Dr W. Menzies Menzies; Major 
Frank S. Perridge: I.ieslie (b Pine. B. A. (Bond.): Stewart Sim; Inn Armour 
Smith: ^liss Olive M. Squair: JjOrd David Stuai’t: Edwin D. Sturrock; Henry 
Terrell: John IVhite. 

Honorary Fellow : O. G. S. Crawford. 

The folloving Fellows have died during the year: .James Buchan: .Vlexander 
Grahame Buchanan. M.B.. Ch.B. ; IVter Burgt's': Sheritf .John Macmaster 
Caini)bell; .John D. Comrie. M.A.. B.Sc.. M.D.. F.R.C.l’.E.: Rev. Robert Cnu|)ai-, 

B. D.. 1).]).: .Major .James Walls Cursiter; JGhvard Dwelly. F.S.tb: Sir Wallace 
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Genei-al Sir Robert Gilmour. Bart.. G.B.. D.S.O.. of Graiginillar: .James 

D. (iilruth. .M.l).. I'’.R.('.i’.Ed.; .James (irie\(': .John Gunn. I). .'sc.. 

F.R.S.G..S.; John .M. Howden. C.A.; Harry R. (i. Inglis; Arthur Kay. .J.P., 
/GR.S.A.: Harry Eurusden. -M.A.. IjL.B.. Lb.D.. .J.P. ; Rev. William 

MacGillivray : .John Mackay. S.S.G. ; .James .McKeb ie: Rev. .John .Macleod. 

C. B.K.. Hon. C.F. : Rev. .Mexamhu- McPherson. B.l).. Ph.D.; .James Me Pherson : 

Robert Clark .Morrison: Gaiitain H. W. Murray: .J. .M. Murray: 'I'lu' \'erv Rev. 
Professor W'illiam lb J’aterson. D.I).. Lb.I).: David Thomas Samson. D.b.; 
Robert Eyons Scott; Gourtenay .John .Sliiells. W. .\. Sim()sou: .John 

Sinclair; .John .James .Spencer: .John H. Stevmison. M.B.Ib. K.('.. .Marchmont 
Herald; Charles Edward Nl'hitehnv. F. R.I.A..S, 
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Fellowship . — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 
30th November 1938 was ...... 1018 

At 30th November 1939 the number was .... 986 


being a deerease of ...... 32 

The number of Fellows added to the roll during the year was .5.3. 
while 37 died. 32 resigned, and 14 allowed their membership to lapse. 
It is impo.ssible to regard the effect of the War on tlie Society's membership 
without disquiet, and Fellows are again urged both to continue their own 
supi)ort of the Society and to do their utmost to obtain recruits. 

Proceedings . — Volume LXXIII of tlie Proceedings contained 18 papers, 
of which 9 dealt with jirehistoric and 9 with historical times. Fellows 
will have noted that some changes in the established formed have been 
adopted in this volume, which is the first of the Seventh Series. These 
changes, the prime object of which was to reduce the crushing financial 
burden of our publications, were decided upon after mature consideration 
by the Council and in the light of a report on the technical as])ect of the 
question prepared by a special committee presided over by Professor 
V. G. Childe. It is thought that the introduction of Notes at the end of 
the volume is a most useful innovation, as it will enable Fellows and others 
to put on record short descriptions of finds or observations that are un- 
suitable for presentation in the form of a paper. 

The Museum . — The number of relics added to the Museum during the 
year amounted to 1154 by donation and 152 by i)urchase. As the Fellows 
have already been informed, the Museum was closed by order of the Board 
of Trustees on 1st September, 

A start was made, prior to tlie outbreak of hostilities, in rearranging 
the collections, and it was jilanned to enhance their apjieal by a new display 
of the more significant s]iecimens combined with a more extensive use oi' 
majis. ])hotographs. and models. It is hoped to continue this work as 
far as space permits after the end of the war. 

The collec-tions have been considerably augnienti'd through the pre- 
sentation hy the Ancient Monuments Dcpaidment of the Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Works of finds from various periods which had been 
recovered during their excavations of sites belonging to the Crown. A 
large number of relics found on guardianship sites have also been donated 
by the pro]u-ietors. through the Commissioners of His Majesty's Works. 

Gbjects belonging to the prehistoric period are. as usual, the most 
numerous. Mr Walter G. Grant. F.S..V.Scot.. has again presented a 
number of very important relics. These come from the excavation of a 
Stone Age Settlement at the Braes of Rinyo. Rousay. Orkney, and from 
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the neolithic cairn at Taiverso Tnick. Trumlaiul. in the same inland, where 
a new and intact chamber was recently discovered. 

Additions to the Bronze Aj^c collections are both numerons and im- 
portant. They inclnde a beaker from West Pinkerton. Dunbar. ])resented 
by His (irace 'Fhe Duke of Koxburghe: a cinerary nrir and anotlua- urn 
of unusual form from Outerston Hill, near Temple. Midlothian. x)re- 
sented by the Trustees of the Arnistou Estate; a halberd blade, two 
socketed axes and a xialstave. xiresented by Mr Alexander Keiller, 
F.S.A.Scot.. and a bronze sx>car-head. xiresented by Major "W. H. Doig. 
C.E.. F..S.A.Scot. The greater x>ortion of a jet necklace, found in a stone 
cist near Achcheargary Burn. Strathnaver. Sutherland, was x^reseuted by 
Mr AV. Midwood. 

MTlcome additions to our Roman collections are an altar from Mumrills, 
given by Mr C. W. Forbes of Callendar, and the iron sword of an xVuxiliary 
soldier from the Agricolan fort at Fendoch, given by Cax^tain J. Drummond 
!Moray. 

Relics from the excavation of Iron Age Dwellings on the Calf of Eday. 
Orkney, have come from the late Major Harry H. Hebden. M.C.. and Sir 
Edwyn Alexander Sinclair. G.C.B.. C'.Y.O., LL.D.. has x^resented. through 
Mr Alexander O. Curie. C.Y.O., LL.D., F.S..\..Scot.. the numerous and 
important objects found during the excavation of a Yiking settlement at 
Freswick Links in Caithness. 

We are again indebted to the liberality of the National Art-Collections 
Fund which has x^resented. through the “London Scot Bequest." a set 
of eighteen car\ed oak x)anels. known as “The Montrose Panels.” These 
arc Scottish in character, and belong to the late fiothic x^eriod. Thev are 
the best examxilcs of such carving left in the country and are x^robably 
the remains of the dais x>anelling of the ball of a hospital founded in 1.51(1 
by Patrick Panter. Bishox> of Ross and -Vbbot of Cambuskenm-th. .Among 
other objects belonging to the historic iicriotl. mention may be made of a 
silver-mounted charm-stone of rock crystal i)rcsented by Air AYilliam and 
Air Alanby Gibson; a half-hour glass and two wine glasses which belongt'd 
to Sir Walter Scott. ])rescntcd by Dr W. (J. .Vitchison Robertson. F.S..C.Scot. ; 
a gold mourning-ring made in memory of Simon. Lord liovat. who was 
executed in 1747, x>reseuted by Air Thomas Yide, F.S.A.Scot.. and an 
early sixteenth-century oak door from Alary of (luise’s house iu the 
Lawiimarket. xJreseutcd by Air Richard .1. Sinqjsou. F.S..V..Scot. 

The most imxiortant and historically interesting x>nrchase made during 
the year was “The Alary Queen of Scots Pendant.” acquired with the aid 
of His Grace The Duke of Hamilton and of the National Art-C’olh'ctious 
Fund. The .Suciety are x>articularly indebted to His Grace, but for whose 
generous action this relic might easily have been lost to Scotland. It is 
a fine exanqde of the work of a sixteenth-century French goldsmith and 
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was probably made for Mary Queen of Scots. Other notable purchases 
were a collection from two early Bronze Age kitchen middens at North 
Berwick and a primitive barbed harpoon-head of deer antler from 
Shewalton Moor. 

The collection of Communion Tokens has been rearranged by ISIr Robert 
Kerr, Curator of Coins, and there have been recently added to the 
collection nearly four hundred new specimens, selected by Mr John Lockie, 
one of our Fellows, from a bequest by the late Mrs McConnachie. Cottes- 
brook. Lauder, to the Royal Scottish ^luseum. 

Two silver armlets and two finger-rings of silver, found in a peat moss 
in the parish of Barvas, Stornoway, Lewis, and a massive double-linked 
silver chain of the early Christian period, from Trajirain Law. the seventh 
of a rare and peculiarly Scottish type, were obtained through the King's 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembraueer. 

It is to bo hoped that the inflow of acquisitions will be steadily main- 
tained. Although they cannot be exhibited until happier times retiirn. 
they will in the interval be scientifically classified and preserved from 
deterioration. 

Excavations. — Grants for excavation were made to several members 
and the year’s operations were com])leted before the outbreak of war. 
Extremely interesting structural remains were uncovered on some of the 
sites, and it is hoped that the excavatoi’s’ reports will a])pear in the usual 
way in the present and subsequent volumes of the Proceedings. 

The Library. — Additions to the Library amounted to 1(50 volumes. 
188 having been acquired by donation and 22 by ])urchase. Over and 
abo^•e this total, a large number of publications of learned societies and 
institutions. British and foreign. havt“ been received by way of excliange 
or sid^scription. The usual grant from His ilajesty's Treasmy has per- 
mitted the binding of 119 books. 

The Gunning Felloirsiii p. ~Tlie Gunning Fellowship for 1989 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards to enable him to ^ isit museums in 
Denmark. 

The Ghahners-.Jerrise Prize. — The district selectc'd for the Chahners- 
Jervise Essay was Perthshire, but no prize was awarded. 
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I. 

SOME SCOTTISH CORE-TOOLS AND GROUND-FLAKED 
IMPLEMENTS OF STONE. By A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scox. 

Core-Tools. 

In 1935 the writer laid before the Society a communication on some 
antiquities in the parish of Luss. Dumbartonshire. Reference was made 
to a sculptured rock situated in the lower reaches of Glen Finlas. ^ mile 
south of Shegartan Farm and 3 furlongs north-west of Rossdhu mid-lodge.^ 
Near this rock, lying a|iproximately on the 150-ft. contour, in the ploughed 
field to the north, north-west, and west, were found flakes, chips, and a 
bifacially worked leaf-shaped arrow-head of quartz, the last now preserved 
in the National Museum (fig. 1. No. 1). Surmising from these disco^■eries, 
which were made incidentally after recording operations, that it was likely 
more relics might bo found here, the field was searched on several later 
occasions with the residt that enough artifacts have been collected to show 
that an industry had been practised in the vicinity. In addition to worked 
quartzes, which include scrapers, the surface yielded specimens manufactured 
in several other nati^■e rocks, such as a narrow ground chisel of diorite 
(fig. 1. No. 2), a small flat ground axe-head of schist (fig. 1. No. 3), flakes of 
diorite, epidiorite, and lamprophyre. The fracture-features of all these 
materials offer scope for special study, but for the pur]>ose of this i)ni)cr it 
suffices to draw attention to two tools made in hyaline quartz of rather 
indifferent cpiality.- The implements are type's so far unrecorded in Scot- 
land. but they may be compared to forms recognized by the author in 
collections from the Tweed valley. Not only so. but the Loch Lomondside 
specimens bear a striking likeness to certain tools occurring in Mesolithic, 
Neolithic, and even later conte'xts in some' parts of the Continent and 
south-eastern England. 

The two artifacts from Luss consist of short, thick flaked axe-like 
implements, almost identical in size and jippi'arance. d'he resemblance 
between them is ('idianced by the character of their cutting-edge, which is 
that of the typical traiichet-axe. In one s])ecinien (fig. 1. No. I), evich'iitly 
fashioned in somewhat more tractable rock than its companion, the ess(‘ntial 
feature is well marked. There is no doubt that in the second instance 
(fig. 1. No. 5) the craftsman intended that the transverse blow should 
remove a larger flake at the base than the recalcitrant (|nartz allowed. 

^ Proc, Snr. Ant. Srot.. vol. Ixix. j)p. nO-lS. 

^ lechnical teatui'cs of tins indu'-try were disrussetl in iny ‘‘A.sjK'cts ot intentional fracture . . 
communicated t(t tin* (Jla'^gow Ai eluetdogical Society on iDth December and to appeal' in the 

forthcoming volume of it.s TranmciUni't. 
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Consequently, to achieve a perfet^tly efficient working-edge the end was 
treated by removing small squills. This method was also followed in tlie 
further trimming of the opposite face, and evidence of similar treatment 
appears on the accompanying artifact. Even in the more typical example 
(fig. 1, No. 4) the rock did not ]jrove entirely responsive to primary flaking, 
as a pronounced lateral protuberance testifies. 



Vig. 1. Kcpn-si-ntativc sj)ccini«‘ns of stone iiulusti-y from Luss, Dumbartonshire. 


Considering that these im])lements are manufactured in quartz, it is 
remarkable, to find they may be referred to an important category of tools 
which wi're in v'ogue from Mesolithic times in Haltic lands, parts of Belgium, 
northern France, and south-eastern England. Tliat the type long enjoyed 
favour is proved by innumerable Frencb and English surface-finds. 

So far as I know, core-axes have not been noted from the mainland 
territory north of County Durham (apart from specimens reported along the 
Solway Firth), 1 and for records nearer home one has to cross to Ireland. 

^ 3/f7R. Geological Survey of Great Britain: Carlhle, Longloicn^ and Silloth Difitrict, 1920. p. 71). 
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The specimens described and other Scottish ones to be mentioned, it not 
large and strictly typical — jtrobably due to the lack of svntable raw material 
— may reasonably be regarded as having some kinship with well-known 
implements winch have their origin in the Forest Cultures. That in their 
Maglemose stage these made more than a mere superficial impres-.ion on 
Scotland is maiufest in a number of bone artifacts, among which may b(‘ 
cited the very significant barbed [)t)iirt of <leer-antler recently discovered 
at Shewalton.^ The importance of this find can be api)reciated when other 
relics of similar character from the ^Yest t)f Scotland are considered. Y'et. 
the value of this point would be immeasin-ably enhanced were it possible 
to associate with it stone im])lements similar in facies to those of Clark's 
Period II Baltic erdture.- 

In the Luss stone tools we can at the moment only see a survival of the 
tradition into what, from artifact and other evidence, one assumes to be a 
local expression of Bronze Age craftsmanship. Nevertheless, these tranchets 
indicate that the Baltic culture had also definitely infiuenced Scottish stone 
industries, signs of which the writer thinks appear in an industry of the 
Kintyre raised beach. Whence or how this infiuence had penetrated into 
Loch Lomondside is a ciuestion to which an answer will doubtless come with 
future discoverif's. An isolated instance in the form of a llaked Hint 
fragment, seemingly of a core-axe or pick, from Ballantrae. .Ayrshire, shown 
me a nimd)er of years ago by the Rt‘v. Ian Muirhead. can only be brought 
up as a possible link with Irish flaked core-tools rather than as a hypothetical 
connexion with artifacts from a sitt* on a route to ami from the west (where 
worked bone relics exhibiting Baltic traits have been recognized), whosi* 
potentialities as a highway in prehistoric times remain to be examimHl 
from ditferent angles. 

As u]i till the ])resent only surface-finds can be noted. tlu‘ disco\'eries 
from Luss are re])orted to show that one more sort of stone inpilenient can 
be included among the litluc products of this country. That kimb’tsl tool- 
types should a]ii)ear in a region like Twt'c'dside. which is prolific in other 
i'orms also ha^•ing theii- origin in a Mesolitliic and even earli(>r cidtur»“. is 
7iot altogether surprising, altbougli the gaps are wide between the Bordc'r 
country and the neai'cst localitit's yielding allied ])i(‘ces. The mixtun* of 
stone implements points to the varied needs of the folk wbo ])i-oduced 
so many ditferent kinds: but this diversity of artifacts, of archaic and 
advanced facies occurring in association, whik' increasing tlu' intt-rcst of the 
Scottish stone industries, aggravates the ])roblems which arise as to the 
penetration of the dilh'rent types into the districts where examples have 
be('n discovered. 

In facies, four specimens from the haughs of the Tweed, worked in 

‘ A. I). Lacailirt in Pror. Sor. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixxni. jij). 4S-5(1. 

‘ T/if Mfsolilhlc Settlement of Xorthern Pntope. jij). S(» O’. 
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nodules, arc apparently cognate to tlie trancliet forms from Dumbartonshire. 
Three may conceivably have served as hatchets, but they are to be dis- 
tinguished from much bruised examples from Argyll raised-beach deiiosits 
noted by the Abbe H. Breuil in his classic contribution to our Proceedings.^ 



2. (’i>n*-tooIs IVom Twectlsidp. 


The character of two implements from the Tweed \alley is immediately 
apparent, and, although slightly worn, they retain the keenness of edge 
given them by their manufacturers. The smaller (fig. 2. No. 1) of green 
chert was found lu'.ar Dryburgh by our Fellow, Dr W. A. Munro. It 
]>osscsses a cutting-edge formed by the intersection of two bezels, jiroduced 
on the one face by delicate faceting and on the other by the skilful removal 
of a small transverse flake too. A larger and mueh thicker implement 
(fig. 2, No. 2), also collected by Dr Munro in the same district, is very 

^ Vol. Ivi. ]>. 263 and fn.; also lig. 2, No. IS. 
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similar, only, the flaked bezel is backed against a convenient natural one 
which required no treatment. The rock. jas])ilite. of which this artifact 
is made. res]K)iided well to the fairly bold flaking. 

A third bifacial tool, larger than the foregoing, of green banded chert 
and found near MelrO'-e by Mr C. J. Brown (flg. 2. No. 3). may justiflably be 
ranked as a core-axe. albeit inferior to most of the flint examples. Its lower 
end was treated in much the same way as the tools mentioned in preccaling 
paragraphs. It is likely the nature of the material was found such that 
only comparatively small flakes could be removed from it in the blocking- 
out process. Another flaked artifact, in its appearance also rec-alling 
Maglemose implements, consists of a pointed core-tool of green chert from 
Dryburgh. now in Dr Munro's collection (flg. 2. No. 4). It may have 
served as an awl and. as a core-tool, is included in this series because of the 
character of the workmanship and its similarity to Danish implements 
regarded as its prototypes.^ The sinuosity of the left edge was obtained 
by bold flaking, the clear deflnition and negatives of percussion indicat- 
ing that a hammerstone was used to strike off flakes alternately from 
each face. .\n attempt would seem to have bi“en made to dress the base 
whose edge is now injured, but tlie lateral margins and tip arc iiitact. This 
implement may also be considered much as a hand-axe form, examjiles of 
which turn up occasionally in late contexts. The handiiiess of a tool of 
this sort and the many uses to which it could be put argue the long per- 
sistence of the type. 


Ground-flaked Tmfle.mknts. 

Such is the scarcity of ground-flaked knives of flint in the British 
Isles that an atklition to the list of 1.33 s])ecimens compiled by Dr 
J. G. 1). Clark - ought to be nottal. That an example, bringing the ttflal 
for Scotland up to fourteen, may be noticctl. is due to the find by J. E. 
Elliot on Blackhaugh Farm. Stow. Selkirkshire, which is now ])reserved 
in Melrose as part of the St Mary’s School collection. The specimen here 
figured (fig. 3. No. 1) is almf)st circular and is fashioned in grey flint. It 
measures 3y inclu's (O-OS m.) by 2fy inches (0-075 m.) and inch (O-Ol.'i m.) 
in thickness. From the flake-scars on both faces, it api)ears that, line and 
shallow as was the ])rimary flaking which sluiped the ])iece by in(>ans of a 
hammer softer than the flint — possibly of hardwood — it was followed by 
a more delicate removal of material. This operation was succeeded by the 
grinding of the two faces which smoothed down the ridges and ])n)vi(hMl the 
inq>lement with a cutting-edg(* extending for (pdt(‘ two-thirds of a circle. 
The butt is noteworthy Jis consisting of a straight edge achieved bv fine 

* E.fj. J. (i. I). <'lark. ap. rif. supra. fiR. HH, Xd. S, p. 101. 

- " DiscraUal poli^hud Flint Knivc.'j— TypoloKV Rtid Id-striliution/' in Fror. Prrhisf. Sor. East 
Anglia. \<*l. vi.. pt. i.. [»[>. 11-51. 
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retouches on both faces. In order to get rid of sharp corners the Initt has 
beeiL shoiddered by careful necking, practised in such a way that the bevel 
of the scars occurs on one face. The bevels themselves bear evidence of 
having been dressed by most delicate retouching. 

The Border counties have already yielded three comjjarable specimens, 
one each being recorded from Earlston, Coldstream, and Lauder, all in 
Berwickshire. 






3. Cri’ound-tlaked knives: 1. Stow, S«“lkirksliire; 2. Sliewaltoii Moor. Ayrshire. 

A small knife of light bluish-green Arran quartz-felsite (lig. 3. No. 2). 
found on Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire, is also ilhistrated as an example 
of a gronnd-llaked implement, the eA'idence of workmanship u]H)n which 
])resents an intere.sting contrast to that borne by the flint specimen from 
Blackhangh Farm. The Ayrshire tool, 2-3-§ inches (0-0()15 m.) long and 
1-^1 inch (0-043 m.) wide, consists of a hake one face whereof shows an 
inclinetl striking-platform and a ])ronounced swelling near the jioint where 
fell the blow detaching the [)iece from the core. This feature and a marked 
coiTcavity on the other face indicate that this rock possesses some of the 
properties of conchoidal fracture. (Iriuding reduced the swelling and 
smoothed down the more protuberant jiarts of the separation surface, but 
the operation was not extensive as it left the original roughness in several 
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slightly sunken areas whieh expose the structure of the rock. The treat- 
ment. however, smoothed ami shar])ened the lateral margin of the Hake. 
On the obverse this cutting-edge was delicately retouched, but. as the 
diminutive flake-sears prove, only aftt r this surface had been ground to the 
edge and to remove irregularities and flake-ridges. 

While we might comment on the attractive appearance of this specimen 
whose surface is relieved by mimerous gleaming particles of C[uartz. technical 
aspects concern us here. To make the piece more symmetrical, a few 
flakes were detached from the end and side respectively opimsite the 
striking-platform and cutting-edge. The steepness and contour so achieved, 
together with the conveniently abrupt jdatform. are such that the iustru- 
nient hts snugly within the embrace of the bent indc'x-hnger of the right 
hand, and these features permit of the application of considerable pressure. 
Its thinness in section and angular plan would exclude the tool from the 
scra])er class. 

Any attempt at this stage to elaborate on what was written by Dr 
t'lark on the subject of ground-flaked knives woidd be I’edundant: but it 
may be remembered he pointed out that wherever they occur there is also 
evidence of the Beaker-folk. This holds for the Scottish examples already 
found, but there is no report of beakers from Selkirkshire, although the 
characteristic ])ottery has been discovered in localities in adjacent counties 
not distaiit from the finding-place of the Blackhaugh Farm knife. Con- 
sidering then the records of beakers fronr the Tweed valley, the possibility 
always remains that Selkirkshire will contribute its cpiota. In any case, 
this particularly beautiful implement is an addition to the maj) showing 
the distribution of the type. 

The Shewaltcni specimen, despite small siz(' and material, bears scune 
conpiarison with ground-Haked flint knives of triangular shape, althougli 
ill workinanshi]! it seems inferior. It also evokes other considerations in 
\'iew of the fact that the jiolishing ajiplied on the edges of the Selkirkshire 
examiile causes the latter implement to be included in a definite categom'. 
In Ireland are found stone knives, tin* faci's of nbicli are ])olished. bnt not 
the (>dges. Now. the Shewalton implement was ground on both faces, 
aiul the polishing was deliberately removed afterwards along the e<lg(> of 
one face, 'faking into account the known comnumication and trade 
existing in prehistoric times between northern Ireland and south-western 
Si otland. one is temiited to regard the specimen found on the sandy wastes 
of Shewalton Moor as an intermediate form. Its technical aspects may 
also be examined in view of a suggestion jmt to me in discussing the ])roduc- 
tion of delicate Egyptian stone knives, namely, that the faces of the rough- 
out were finely ground in order that the subsequent flat minute faciding 
should run inward more readily in the finest of scales. 

In respect of associations, the fact is well known that Shewalton Moor 
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yielded a oreat variety of antiquities indicating; long occupation. The 
Bronze Age is well repre.sentc<.l. and in this connexion it inu>t not be 
overlooked that the cutting-edge of the metal axe is recalled by that of the 
small knife. The author has picked up fragments of beaker pottery at 
Shewalton. and this ware has also been found at no great distance from the 
prolific sandy expanse near the mouth of the River Irvine. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr 
Munro and ^Ir Brown for having once more so generously placed collections 
of stone implements from Tweedside at lus disposal, and for permitting 
him to figure examples which help to throw more light on Scottish lithic 
industries. 


II. 

NOTES ON SOME ANTIQUITIES FROM SUTHERLAND. 

By J. M. DAVIDSON, O.B.E.. F.S.A.Scox. 

Two Bronze Age Cists at Actiinctianter. Dornoch. 

In December 1938 Mr Robert Gunn was deep ploughing on the farm 
of Achinchanter (Gaelic. Auchen-ehanier, Field of the Precentor). Dornoch, 
when the plough-share struck and dislodged a large stone. On moving 
this from the track of the plough, he observed that it overlay a large block 
of sandstone, beneath one end of which he noticed a cavity. He continued 
his ploughing and it was not until the last week of the year that he was 
able to return to investigate, when, with the aid of a crowbar, he was able 
to move the large flagstone to one side. He then obser^•ed a rectangular 
stone cist. and. i)rotruding through the infallen soil, certain bones. So 
he left the contents intact and reported the discovery to Mr H. M. Ross 
of the Sutherland Arms Hotel, the tenant of the farm, who in turn advised 
Mr John Cam])bell. Station House, who jtt once communicated by telephone 
with me. 

I took an early o])portunity to visit the site. ami. with the t-ordial per- 
mission of ilr Ross and of IMr Thomas Adam. Factor to the Duke of 
Sutherland, the proprietor. I was enabled to investigate the discovery. 

The site is on the north eiul of a crescentic-shaped moraine about 120 
yards to the west of Dornoch Railway, as it emerges froin the station some 
3.>() yards to the south. J’he moraiuic dejiosit. of rough gravel, is known 
in Gaelic as Cnoc-nu-caurach (Hill of the Shee]>). and although its elevation 
is only about 60 feet above tbe level of tin* sea. it overlooks a wide stretch 
of sea and country from Tarbat Ni'ss to Stride and Bonar on the south 
to Beinn a’ Bhragie. with its monument to the Duke of Sutherland, on 
the north. 
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The sepulchral chamber was constructed of massive stone slabs vertically 
set, and measured 4 feet 1 inch long by 2 feet 1 inch broad inside. The 
cover was an irregularly shaped sandstone-conglomerate slab measuring 
about 4 feet 6 inches long and 8 feet broad at its widest part. The two 
sides and one end of the cist each consisted of a single flat stone, while the 
other end had a second stone keyed in at right angles. The interstices 
at the corners were carefully ]jacked with romided stones securely built 
in. The depth was about 2 feet 3 inches {PI. I. 1). 

The human remains found within the cist were scanty. The skull, 
of which portions were recovered togetlier with part of the jawbone con- 
taining three teeth in jiosition and a number of loose teetli. was found at 
the south-wcsterii end : the tliigh bone and leg members were lying athwart 
the cist to the north-east. It was evident that the body had been placed 
in the chamber on its left side in a contracted position. The bones, other 
than those noted, were so decomposed as to make their removal rjuite 
im])ossihle. I am indebted to Mr G. H, Edington, T,D,, D.L., M.D., 
D,Sc.. F,R,F,P.S., F,S,A,8cot., for his careful examination of the skeletal 
remains, and his detailed report is appended hereto. 

The body had been placed on a bed of soft sand finely sifted and entirely 
free of pebbles. Beneath this layer was a gravel base, with considerable 
numbers of large rounded stones forming the bottom of the cist. 

The contents of the cist were minutely sifted, but no relics came to 
light. 

In clearing the ground to the north-east, a rough pavement of heavy 
stone boulders was encountered adjacent to the end slab of the chamber, 
and eventually the massive cap stone of a second cist was uncovered. This 
measured about 5 feet long, 4 feet wide and .5 inches thick, and required 
the combined efforts of five men to r.aise one side and to pivot it over. 
The cist {PI. I, 2) was constructed in the same massive manner with 
large slabs, hut the size in tins case was smaller, the length being 3 feet 
() inches, while the width tapered from 28 to 21 inches. 

The two cists ditfered, however, in more than size. In the first the 
two long side stones overla])])etl the end flags which were wedged between, 
whereas in the second the end stones projected beyond the largtn- siile 
numihers. In cist No. 1 the longitudinal axis was level, and laterallv the 
south-east side was 3-2 inches lower th.an the north-west slab. After tlii' 
stones had been put iu position the latter stone had heeii carefully trimmed 
to give au eveu top all along its edge, and both end stones w(‘re chipped to 
adjust the differences in level. This allowed the top stom* to lie evenly 
with a slight sloi)e down to the south-east. In the second cist, on the 
(•(uitrarv. the north-west stone was concave on its to]i surface and tlu^ 
sides were carefully evened up with flat stones to give a level base for 
the cai)-stone. no sign of chij)ping or trimming of the main members beim-- 
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deteoted in this instance. Tlie result was that No. 1 tomb was compara- 
tively dry. while the wall stones of No. 2 were discoloured by black streaks, 
as thoufjh from continued percolation of dam]> or acids from the soil. 
Confirmation of this was also obtained from the condition of the human 
remains within the chamber. 

From the different methods employed in the construction of the cists, 
it was apparent that they had not been built by the same hands. 

Except for the shadow-like remains shown by the discoloration of the 
sandy base of the tomb, the only visible evidence of the presence of human 
relics was the arc of the jawbone. The enamel of the teeth could be 
discerned in a similar jjosition to that found in the first cist and the complete 
jaw was observed, though only faintly. Nothing- tangible, however, 
could be recovered, as dami* and decay had destroyed everything com- 
pletely. Within inch of the jawbone was found a barbed and tanged 
arrowhead of buff flint inch long ami 1 inch at its widest part over 
the barbs (PI. II. 2). The flint greatly resembles that found on the 
Antrim Coast. This relic is a beautiful example, perfect in all its points, 
and is delicately serrated all along its angled edges. 

In the north-west corner was wedged a small clay urn of the food- 
vessel type lying on its side, with the mouth tilted iJiwards. The vessel 
was already broken when the ci.st was opened and. due to its crumbling 
condition, it proved very difficult of removal, packed, as it was. around 
its exterior with rounded pebbles of about the size of the human fist between 
it and the side and end walls of the chamber. The base with paid of the 
wall of the urn were recovered entire, and as every fragment of the vessel 
was found, its reconstruction did not appear to i)resent insuperable 
difficulty. 

In fact this was later successfully accomplished by Dr Stuart M. K. 
Henderson. Curator of the Archa'ological Collection at Ivelvingrove Art 
Galleries. Glasgow, to whom cordial thanks are due. 

The vessel (PI. II. 1) is of the vase type, irnnle of .-i dark brownish clay 
mixed with coarse pebbly grit. Below a thick rim is a rounded neck groove, 
and beneath this a narrow U-sha]>ed “string” groove interrni)ted by five 
un])icrced sto])s. Bc-low a third narrow channel the walls of the \'essel 
swell ont to the same diameter as the rim. and from this ]>oint taper down 
to a small Hat base. The rim has a slight inward bevel and is ornamented 
with chevron markings, which also cover the whole exterior. The di'coration 
is in rows round the n])])er half ol’ tlu> bowl, and Jibout half an inch below the 
bt)ttom groo\ e on the upper tapered portion of the urn two uiu'ven lines have 
been rudely scored around. Below these the c-hevrons are a])i)lied in vertical 
rows. 

The chief dimensions of tht' ^■(^ssel are: heighf. .I.V inches: maximum 
<liamefer. Hi inches; depth of rim. J- inch: inside diameter at lij). .j inches; 
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depth ol'neck ^■^uovc'^. 1 ineh. ^ inch, niul § incli: tlianieter of base. .6 inches: 
thickness of walls, inch. 

Messrs .E F. Hyslo]i and A. M'Mnrdo of the scientific staff of Messrs 
John Ci. Stein &: Co.. Ltd.. C'astlecarv. wt're ^ood I'lionuh to examine small 
pieces of the wall of the ^■es■^el. ajid reported: 

“X-ray examination of the ontsiile brow n layer and of the int(*rior of a 
small portion of nrn from Dornoch. 

“ The constituents are : quartz: kaolinite; ])yro])hyllite or talc. 

“The presence of these minerals indicates that the urn was nnbnrned. 
or else burned at some low temi)erature — say. oUCL C. 

“The crystals present in the s]jecimens are larite. and the mineral associa- 
tion indicates that the source of the raw material was probably some 
broken-down metamorphic rock. It is too much to assume that the 
pyro])hyllite or talc was added to clay. 

' ■ Ceramically, the two features of the urn are : 

(a) It is unfired in the ceramic sense, since the orioinal minerals are 

not decomposed. 

(b) the composition is specilie. as is shown by the presence of the 

talcose mineral.'’ 

At the same end of the cist was found a small fragment of bronze .V inch 
long and about inch in diameter, suggestive of i)art of a pin. The 
remainder had apparently completely disintegrated. 

All of the stones forming the two cists (PI. III. 1) were of sandstone 
conglomerate aiul apparently emanateil from one of two (juarries on 
Dornoch Links, but as these are ^ mile distant as the crow flics, the labour 
involved in transijoiting these massi^■e slabs must have becm considerable, 
particularly as the moraine itself jnvsents a fairly st(aq) incline* from anv 
diree-tion. 

The two cists were* not orientate'd in the same direction, tla-re* b(*ing a 
difference of 18’ in the setting of tln'ir long central axes. d’he lirst 
tomb was set at 124" east of North Magnetic, and it was noted that 
the medial line was directed I'xactly to that j)oint on tlu> horizoie where 
the sun set at the Winter Solstice*. At another Dreenze Age* buried in Leuieii'k- 
shire.^ the cist was found to be edigneel te> the se*tting sun eit JTuelsumme*r. 
At Ae hine-heinter it was further eebserveel that the e-ontinueetion of the e-e'ntred 
eexis of the first cist to the ne>rth-e*ast ])ointed tee the* e'cntre* eef the* cairn eit 
Embe) Street - edineest eene mile* elisteent. 

Freemthe prese*ne*e> eef meiny large roundeel stones. a])parently nert neitive 
to the moraine*. ])loughed u]> te> the* surfeice, it seems e*le*eir theit the buried- 
greeiinel hael eit one time* l)e*en e-ove*re*el by ei cairn. Neighbouring elry-stone 
flykes have probably been built from this source*, eis we*ll eis feirm buildings, 

‘ Tr<in-<. OUisgotr Arch. Sor., viil. ix. p.-iit iv. *• A Hronzi. Agx e’l-iiicUTy at Spritigliill Farm, 
Baillieston. m-ar Glasgow.'’ - Juirnlorij nf Moinimriilti in Sutlicrlanil. p. IS, No. 1S7. 
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till nothing is now left to indicate its presence other than snch bonklers as 
the ])lough has raised to the surface. Cultivation, followed by heavy rains, 
has caused the top of the mound to be much tlenuded, and the cap-stones of 
the cists are not now more than a few inches below the plough furrow. 

Orateful acknowledgment is made to Mr John Campbell for his assist- 
ance as well as for the provision of tools and protective shelter on the site 
during trying wintry conditions. 


REPORT ON RONE.S FROM RRONZE AGE CIST AT DORNOCH SER- 
MITTED HY MR J. :M. DAVIDSON. Ry Mr G. H. Edingtox. T.D.. 
D.L., M.D.. D.Sc.. E. H , E. P..S.G., .J.P., Consultant .‘'urgeoii. Md-'>teni 
Infirmary. Glasgow. 

1. Package marked "log' or thigh bones" contains one or two fragments of 
long bone. The largest is 2; inclu-s long and consists of two separate pieces 
which incom])l('tcly surround marrow cavity, so that it is plainly ^•isihle thi’ongh 
a gap— 1 inch across. The inner surhn.-e <jf the two jiiecc's (niarrf)w surfac(>) is 
irr(“g'ularly granular. The outer surface r)f the fragment' presenls apiiearance 
as if outer layers had ]jartf\' des([uaniated : the line of junction of the fragments 
is linear and slightly sinuous. 

2. Eragment 1 j inch long, j’ inch wide. 

2. Eragment 2 incln's long. ^ inch wide. 

The outer surface of all three shows longitudinal I'urrowing or fluting and 
without the hard, smooth surface of more modern l)one'. 

1. Eragment 21 inches \ 1 inch. Marrow cavity fully exposed from (Mid to 
(Mid of fragment. The characters of inner and outer surface' eon-esjiond with 
those found in 1. 2. and 2. The large fragnuMits 1 to 1 are suggC'tivi' of a s|(Midcr 
tibia, or of a humeru' of proportions found in a modiM-n bone. The fragments, 
and to a lesser degree the snialkM' remains, sparkle in artificial light as from 
crystalline bodies: the prevailing- colour is (‘arthy brown. fin' fiagnionts t(Mid 
to split and break, no matter how delicately they b(* handled. 

."). 'J’his contains dust and small flakes ;in(l jiarticles of lame. One fragnuMit 
measuring 1,', inch x j inch is fairli flat on ou(‘ face and rough on other surface. 
Its other two sides both show dejuessious suggesting naturally formed cavities 
such as occur in the upper jaw. 

Eit,u..tti:xTs OF 

ti. Epper jaw from left side. 2 molars in sockets. Right side ill-presiM ved . 
'file 2 molars are well-preserved, also the most of hard palate; front jiart is 
wanting. 

7. EragiiKMit of left side of front part of ba.s(‘ of skull : chiefly sphenoid. 

booked at from behind; The groove for nuMiiugeal arter\- is seen on attjiehed 
l)i(>ce of tiMiiporal bone and the hitter's line of junction with s^ilamoid is in front 
of that. 

S. Petrotis portion of right temporal bone, showing opening for auditory lUM've. 

!). Eragment of right side front [lart of base of skull [cf. 7 sapru). Eoramen 
for optic nerve seen. 

VOL. LXXIV. 2 
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10. Ciuler part of ^phen<)id '.howiiijr larjr*' --plu'noidal celG: and on fithor 
side of back (ro-trnni) the roof of nasepharvnx. 

11. Large fragment of vaidt of skidl attached by --utnre to smaller ])ie( e. 
Probably parietal bone. Difficult to lix accurately. Show-- grooves for meningeal 
arterv. Smaller piece ( ?) Occipital bone, average thicknes-. j',.- inch. 

12. Small fragment i-- at jrinction of three bone--, h-ft parietal, sphenoid, and 
temporal. 

\ltli Juiniary I'.Kt'.i. 


SerLPTURKD Stone from Embo Street. Dornocb. 


In January 1933. along tvitli Mr Ludovic McL. Mann I visited the cairn 
at Enil)o Street, which is now much overgrown with whins. A cist is 

exposed tvith tlte top slab 
lying across the east end and 
within I found a stone with 
a enrions device cut thereon. 
I was inside the chamber 
scraiting away moss and 
earth iti a search for enp- 
marks. or other relics which 
might have escaped tlu> ob- 
servation of those tvho origin- 
ally opened the cist, tvhen 
1 came across, among the 
debris at the bottom, a flat 
sandsto7ie about 18 inches 
long and ta])(*ring from 1 
inches broad to a rounded 
point, with a mark cut out in it (fig. 1). The symbol suggests the form of a 
much-shortened s])ade with a greatly exaggerat(‘<l handh-: that is. trvo large 
imetpial broad ends connected by a thin centi'al web. It is about 1 1 inches 
long and Ij inches wide and has bemi cut out to a de|)th of about j inch. 
In shape it much resembles out' cut on the \-ertical rock face on tin* .Jemez 
Plateau, near th(‘ Rito de los Erigoles, New Mi-xico. where, at tin' Tufa 
Rock Dwellings, in the Paj.arito Park, a somewhat similar device ai)])(>ars in 
(•onjunctioii rvith cups and I'ings and other sculptiu ings. 

The cist foxt'v at Embo Stn'ct is recorded as one of the comparativeK' 
few examples known to have* cu|)s cut th(*reon. thei-e being one l;irge cu]) on the 
underside. 



Ki^r. 1. Sculptuiftl Ston*‘ frcmi at Knil'o 


('rp-.M.\RKKi) Stones .\t Drnu.i;. SrTiiERE.VNi). 


I hanks are due to Mr M m. McEeod. Suisgill. I\ildon;in. for bringing to 
notice the two cup stones here recordetl. The lii-st is a large isolated erratic 
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of schist with wide laminations of quartz, situated on the southern ridye of 
Beinn Dubhain at a point east of the Duible Burn, some 350 feet above the 
level of the Kildonan road and about li mile south-east of Kildonan 
Church. The boulder measures about 8 feet long and 4 feet wide, and it 
stands some 3 feet above the level of the turf. Locally it is known as the 
‘■^laiden's Rock” and it is a comparatively prominent object in the moor- 
land plateau, as few stones there protrude above the heather. 

The stone slopes down to the south, and on the highest part of it to the 
north-east three cmps are cut out with their centres in exact alignment. 
The cup at the north-east end is well made, measuring 3i inches in diameter 
and 3 inches deep. The other two, the central one at about 2 inches diameter 
and the other which is cllii)ticah are comjiaratively shallow. The distances 
apart of their centres from the central cup are 4^ inches and 2^ inches 
respectively. 

The second set of cup markings was discovered by Mr ^[cLeod when 
shooting over the moorland in 1933. He dropped a cartridge and on 
stooping to recover it brushed aside the heather with his foot and noticed 
a little ring of moss. Struck by the odd formation, he examined more 
closely and uncovered the sculptured surface of a flat stone, pentagonal 
in shape, measuring about 24 inches across. The stone is about 6 inches 
thick and is of a hard, close-grained, micaceous schist. 

Mr ^McLeod had cut out the stt)ne from its position in the clay on the 
hillside and had cleaned it and pro])i>cd it vq) for my inspection. Originally 
it had been lying level with the ground with only its scidptured face exposed. 

The site is al)out 50 yards west of the Duible Burn, a little mountain 
stream which flows into tlie i'i\ er Helmsdale a. quarter of a mile east of tlu' 
confluence of that river aiul the Craggie Ihirn. one mile etist of Kildonan 
Church. The elevation is about 500 feet above sea-le\ud. 

In the small area of about 3| scpiare feet there are fourteen cui)s cut in 
the stmie. two of them bi-ing coiisiilerably larger than the others at 3^ inches 
and 3^' inches in diameter respectively, and e.acli of these two cups is almost 
surrounded by a concentric ring 1 inch wide. Both of thesi' eiq)s are 
unusual in that they are flat bottonual at about inch in depth. The 
rings measure 0;;^ inches ami (i inches in tlu'ir mean diameters and they are 
open to allow a straight gutter emanating from single small ciq)s to pass 
through to the larger ones (Bl. III. 2). 

Th(> remaining ciqis vary from 2j inches to f inch in diameter, some 
of them being quite shallow. Five of these have single gutters cut into 
them and one has two channels. Four — two of them inch in diaTiieter 
and two at | inch in diametc'r- are sim]ile cups. 

The site t)n which this stone was found is interesting, because of the 
largt' number of tumuli in the immediate neighbourhood. The nu)orland 
is the ])ro])t>rty of Brigadier-Ceneral (1. C. B. Paynter. C.M.ti.. C.V.O.. 
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D.S.O.. Siiisgill Lodgo. Sutherland, who was good enough to allow me to 
investigate some of them. 


TfMt’LI AT DuIBLE. SETIIERLAXU. 

The site is singularly impressive in that there are iibout sixty tumuli in 
an area of a fe\\' acres. In general they range about 20 feet iu diameter 
aud from 2 to 3 feet in height. 1 chose three (PI. IV) from amongst them, 
two of them because of their aj>pareut perfection of form and height and 
the third because of its proximity to the cup- and ring-marked stone. I 
excavated these, but found no evidence of them having any connection 
with burials. From a (dose aird intimate survey I was driven to the 
reluctant conclusion that they were merel.v heaps of land-gathered stones, 
carefidlv csjllected into these little cairns and compactly built u]) to conserve 
what little laud there was Mutable for cultivation. The rock surl'ace never 
appeared to be very far down, and the attempt to eke out an existence in 
a cold and mountainous countryside must have caused a frugal peasantry 
to endeavour to sniit(di ii living through cultication of this fairly le%el 
high ground. In Sutluadand I frequently found these cairns on high ground 
and, moreover, on comparatively level ground. On the high land to the 
east of this site, where there was a notable absence of stones, there were 
t(j be seen culti\ation rigs now hmg. apparently, out of use. 

No cairns were noticed in th(‘ hnver ground bordering the Helmsdale 
River. The land is allucial and overi>opulation of that more favoured 
soil or temporary flooding may liace dricen the inhabitants to the more 
inhospitable heights as a temporary resort, but no hut circles were obseiAT'd 
in the immediate neighbourhood (jf the cairu-lield. 

Locally I ascertained that, while at various times sonu' stones had been 
removed from the cairns in an attempt to find a central cist, nothing of 
that nature had e\'er been found in them. 


Cai'.vei) Stone Bael fr(jm Gol.sbik. 

In 1933 Dr .fames If. Sitn])sou of Golspie re 2 )orted to me the finding of 
a carved stone ball (fig. 2) turned up during ploughing operations on the 
farm of G(jls])ic Towers. 

The ball is <jf gi’cv [)orphvrit(‘ and shows on its surface small vesicles 
caus(‘d by gas bubble's. It has six prominent jn’otubi'rancc's in high redief 
almost identical in size at 1-7 inch diameter and hemisjiherical in shape. 
The overall size e<[uals tw(j kmjb-iliameters or 3-2 imdies. Round the base 
of t*ach boss a slight wear is mhiceable. tin* stone bedng undercut to a small 
degree* as though through coutinueel friction of a cord or themg. Its weight 
is 17-| oz. 
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The ball is in a fine state of preservation, all of the protuberances, except 
one which is slightly chipped, being in perfect condition. In its balance 
and symmetry it conveys the impres- 
sion of a clever example of stone- 
cutting craftsmanslii]). 


Broxze Age Cist at Ascoileiiore, 
Brora. 

On Saturday evening loth Jidy. 
1939. I was advised by telephone of 
the discovery of a stone cist near 
Brora and was invited to investigate 
it. I therefore travelled north the 
following day. and in Inverness met 
Mr John Sutherland. Dornoch, factor 
of the Ascoile Estate, who informed 



Fig. 2. (’.irvrtd St<»iu- BaII from (.rolspio. Suthrti'laiiil. 


me how to reach the spot and gave 
me the necessary permits to explore 
the site on behalf of Walter P. Tyser. 

Esq., of Gordoubush Lcxlge. the proprietor. 

Ascoilemore, in the Parisli of Clyne. is almost exactly 8 miles by road 
north-west of Brora, on the nortli side of the river. Tlie site of the cist 
was in a little morainic mound (PI. V. 1) aliout 10 find in height situated 
on tlie northern edge of the meadowlaiid adjoining tlu> riv(‘r and some' 
94 yards north of the road which traverses the Strath. It lie's about 1100 
yarels oast of the junction of the Black Water aiul the Brora River. Abotit 
900 yards farther east a modern road bridge s])ans the Allt .V(-h'nam 
Bathaich Burn before its discharge into the* Brora River. 

I'he mound itself is notewoi’thy in th.at it presents tlu' appearance of a 
defensive earthwork with a fiat to]i measuring some 83 feet in diameter. 
It is protected on its northern sieU* by a rain|)art. 22 feet wide at the bottom, 
with a ditch on either side* (PI. V. 2). The iniu'r ditch is 28 feet wide at the 
to]i and measures o feet (h'oji. while the outer ditch is 12 feet wide. The 
rani])art and ditclu's are crescent-shaped. Uie elevation is a])proximately 
110 h't't above sea-level. Tlu* hillock has been cut into for road-surfacing 
matei'ial and consists of a mixture t>f coarse sand mid gravel with occa- 
sional large broken boulders. .V certain amount of clay material is found 
intermingled in its structure. 

Practicallv the entire centre of the mound had been removed when the 


stone side-slab of a structure became revealed with a large fiat stone resting 
on its upper edge. A cavity disclosed between the top stone and the side- 
slab proved too great a temptation to an errant workman who. unknown to 
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his fellow-workers, prised the side-slab out, and in doinp so wrecked the cist. 
The urn. intact, he took away and kept it wra])])ed in a handkerchief in the 
roadworkers" travelling bothy. 

The cist, therefore, was in this condition on my arrival, and I coidd do 
little but sift carefully the material from the bottom cjf the grave aiul take 
such particulars as its laiinous condition would permit. 

The top slab, measuring 3 feet 6 inches long. 21 inches wide, and G inches 
thick, of blue whinstone Avas still in position, the upi^er surface being 2 feet 
below the grass level. The only other .stone left intact Avas the south side- 
slab. of AA cll-dressed AA’hite sandstone 3 feet long, 20 inches deep, and 3 inches 
thick. The displaced end-slabs measured abont 21 inches long. II inches 
deep, and .3 inches thick. These end-slabs had been AAedged from lAchind 
AA’ith smaller broken boidders. and the corners Avere similarly packed AA'ith 
small stones. The interior dimensions of the cist must luiA e been about 
3 feet long. 18 inches AA'ide. and 18 inches deep. The long axis of the chamber 
AAas ai)proximately oO' east of North Magnetic. 

The bottom of the cist AAas concaAe and had been lined AA'ith a dejjosit 
of clay in AA'hich i)ebbles had been set, thus forming a hard solid floor. 
Within this boAA'l-shaped depression, Avhich AAas 6 inches deep, AAas a deposit 
of fine sifted sand and graA'el filling up the IioHoaa' in the cist to a leA'el bottom. 
No relics Avere found. 

On recoA’ery. the fabric of the urn Avas found to be deteriorating, a serious 
crack liaA’ing deA'eloped and a flaking of the surface being ai)parent. The 
Avorkman agreed that it was disintegrating raindly since he had found it, 
and no difficulty Avas ex])erienced in persuading him to relimpiish control 
of the A'essel in order that it might be chemically treated AA'ith a jiresei-A'atiA'e. 
Tins AAas undertaken AA'ith complete success by Dr StAiart M. K. Henderson 
of tilaSgOAA'. 

The urn (PI. II. 3) is a sApiat little vessel f)f fine clay, reddish broAvn in 
colour AA'ith little air vesicles shoAA'ing on the outer surface. It has a fiat 
base 2^ inches in diameter, and in its rather unsymmetrical form it is some- 
AA'hiit crudely and obA'iously lamd-mtide. 

Its principal dimensions are: height, 3|- iTiches; maximum diameter, 
4g inc-hes outside li]); interior dianu'ter, 3g inches. 

The inside of the base is slightly coinex and the AAalls of the \essel 
are about J inch in thickness. narroAA ing ;it the cA erted li]) to I'orm a aa ide 
mouth. 

The A'Cssel AAas finite clemi inside AA'hen receiA cd. Init in reply to a querA' 
as to AA'hether anything had been found in it I Avas assured there Avas ■'onlv 
dirt." It transi)ired that, before the cist Avas forced, a stick AAas i)robed 
about the interior through the top cavity and oif AA'ithdraAval the end AAas 
found to have a black. somcAvliat .sticky substance adhering to it Avhicli Avas 
thought to liaA'c come fr(jm the urii. 
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Brora Loch is dominated by the mountains Col-ijheiini and Ben Horn 
to the north and south resiiectivcly, both rising to over 1700 feet. The 
Strath between, in whic-h are situated both loch and roadway, contains the 
only ])astoral land in the district, and in this narrow stri]) settlements and 
hnrial places a])pear to have been not infrequent. At Killin. at the junction 
of the east and middle portions of the loch and on its eastern edge, human 
remains were found in 186.3. and in that same vicinity, within 300 yards, on 
the north side of the road, similar discoveries were recorded in 1810. About 
170 yards due east of the road and north of the Allt nam Ban Burn at its 
entrance to Loch Brora, two urns were fouml in 1871. while at tlu* Old- 
town Kennels, beside the site of St Columba’s Chapel and innnediately 
adjacent to the road, large human hones were discovered in 1815. About 
900 yards north-west of the Ascoilemore site' is a cairn at a height of about 
500 feet on Balmacoil Hill. .Mounds of the type already mentioiied abound 
as well as hut-circles and cairns, hut. probably due to the remoteness of the 
sites, very few have been exjilored in any way. 


III. 

THE SO-C.VLLED HEEL-SH.iPED C.URNS OF .SHETLAND. WITH 
RE.M.VRKS ON THE CHAMBERED TOMBS OF ORKNEA’ 
AND SHETL.\ND. By T. H. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.' 

The contrast between the islands of the Orkitey grouiJ and those of 
the Shetland group in topography and geology attracts the attention 
of the most casual traveller. The coutrast in the characters of the 
chambered cairns is quite as striking to the student of the prehistoric 
monuments. 

In the Orkney Islands the chambered tondis. broadly s])eaking. I'all 
into two classes, corridor tombs (so-called stalled cairns) and chambered 
tombs proper. .Vll are passage tombs in the sense that the chamber, 
whether in the form of a gallery with lateral recesses oi- of a main chamhiM- 
with cells o]iening from it. is entered by a ])assage. Li only one instance 
out of two which in outwaril form resemhle the long-horned cairns of 
Caithness has it been demonstrated by excavation that the passage o])ened 
from a frontal hay or forecourt defined by horns. In no case has any 
tomb been shown to have a frontal arc of orthostats, wlu'ther standing 
apart in series or united by i^ancls of masonry aiul only a portal of entrance. 
.Mthough the scanty grave-goods do not ]>rovide any evidence of a local 
chronological sequence in either class of monument, there is a general 

‘ Ord. Sunri/ Suthcrlaud. 2in] cd.. 15>07, Ixxxvii and xc\ii, 

" Jnvi'titoi i/ of Monumoits in fSulhcrland, p. 17, No. 42. 
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suggestion of evolution, of the first c-lass into the immense corridor torn)) 
on the Holm of Papa Wcstray. and of the second class into the wonderfnl 
iholos tondj of Maeshowe. 

4’here are many examples of ruined monuments of the corridor t)r 
stalled type, hnt there are none which suggest devolution or gradnal 
degeneration.^ In this respect conditions in the Orkney Islands contrast 
with those in certain other areas in Scotland. - 

In the Shetland Islands great funerary monnments snch as occur in 
the Orkneys are nowhere to he seen. Only a relatively small number of 
chambered cairns t'xist. and all exhibit, by comj^arison with the Orkney 
tombs, features which suggest degeneration, combined, however, with others 
which might be regarded as archaic. 

A tomb on the summit of Ronas Hill, in the i^arish of Northmaven. is 
definitely a degenerate chambered tomb: indeed it represents what may 
be regarded as the terminal phase of decadence. It consists of a small 
rectangular chamber imder a cairn, which might lie termed a large cist 
were it not that a short lintclled passage indicates its claim to be considered 
a vault for successive interments. 

A more iTiteresting type of monument was discovered by the stall' of 
the Ancieiit Monuments Gommission during tludr survey of Shetland. 
Mr Charles Calder and the late Mr J. M. Cori’ie recognised a type of 
cliambered cairn lujt known before, nor obser\ed outside of Slietland. to 
whir-h tlie name of heel-shaped cairn wa> giv(m because its outlijie 
resembles the imjirint of the heel of a boot. Only two examples retain 
most of what may Ix'* termed ty])ical feature.?. The remainder are 
re]ire?(mted by ruinous structures, or merely by gi'ou])s of stones which 
woidd have been unintelligible but for the existence of tlu' more complete 
monuments. L'nfortunately all the ch.ambcrs liaAC been rifi(“d of their 
contents. The \ irtual absence of relics lessens the interest of this local 
ty])e of chambered tond). but its |)eculiar structur.al J'eatures are them- 
selves worthy of (h'scriirtion. b(“cause of the striking contrast they 2)iH“sent 
to those; of the Orkue_\' cairns, and becau.se of some' general cpiestious 
which they raise. Tlu' jeresi-nt account is all that is possible until such 
time as the spade in the* hands of competent observiu's reaches the vei'v 
remote localitic.s where they are situated. 

Of the less ruined immuinents of the class the cairn at Punds Water, 
near Mangaster. in the |)arish of Northmaven. is the largest and ])(*rha})s 
th(' most normal; tlu* other, situated in the small uniidiabitt'd island of 
\'ementry on the greatly eroderl nf)rtlu“ru shore of the Walls-, Santlsting 

’ Tlif small cliamlMT in tip* raiin t*n fin* of Kila\ (/Vot. Sac. Aul. \ol. Ixxi. p. ll.")). 

excavated by Mr- ('1^111''^ Calilm. allliough it i>. rt-ducftl in lias all tin* It-aturt'S ol tlu- ty]»ical 

tomb. 

- A’.f/. tin* (’lytic area, when* a ilelinite typological «lcf,centling serifs can hi* recognised substantiated 
by associated relics. V. The Booh o/.lmtH, \ol. i. Arclia*o|og\ , IblH. pp. lIKi-ltl. 
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peninsula, is more perfect, but at the same time more unusual in its 
characters. 

The Pimcls Water Cairn (fig. 1) consists of large white granitic boulders, 
measuring on the average about 2 feet by 1 foot, and it rises some .5 feet 
above the surface of the hillock on which it stands, high up on the shoulder 
of a hill. In the heart of the 
mass of stones is a roofless and 
rifled chamber, with a passage 
also open to the sky. The 
cairn is considerably ‘‘si^rcad.” 
but all round its periphery the 
foundations of an outer wall- 
face can be traced in the fallen 
material. On the eastern side 
of the cairn the walling forms 
a long, very slightly concave, 
frontal facade pierced at its 
central point by a portal lead- 
ing into the itassagc. Several 
courses of the frontal wall 
survive in its northern half, 
but the southern ]iortion is 
less well preserved and the 
southern corner is ruinous. 

The fa(,'ade measures over 
50 feet in length, and as this exceeds the breadth of the cairn behind, it 
follows that the froiital wall at its extremitic's returns into the ])eristalith 
setting at an acute angle at each end. fl'lie horns in which the fa(,'ade 
thus terminates were originally, as we may conclude from other examples, 
marked bv upright stones. Of these only one survi\es, at the northern 
horn, and standing as it does 4 feet 9 inches high it forms a prominent 
feature of the monument which is not otherwise orthostatic. 

The ground plan t)f the cairn is thus somewhat triangular, with a 
base oO feet long and a rounded apex which is 32 feet distant from the 
centre of the fac.nde. a distance little more than half the span between 
the horns. Here the frontal walling is pierceil. as already stated, by the 
external o])ening of the i)assage leading into the chamber. The passage is 
12 f(>(>t h^Tig and 2 feet (5 inches wide, contracting about the middle of its 
length to 1 foot 5 inches. Its walls are faced with coursed masonry, and 
slabs are not used: the same is true of the chamber into whitdi the jiassage 
opens. This has the shape of a trefoil in plan, having three recesses, two 
lateral and a tertninal, which is the largest. The whole chamber measures 
oidv fi feet in length, and in breadth 7 feet, mcasureil from the back of one 
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transeptal recess to the back of the other. The walls are carefully biiilt 
in courses and still stand 4 feet 9 inches high. They are vertical without 
inward inclination or corbelling, and all the angles are sharp, not rounded. 

The Vcmcntnj Cairn (fig. 2 and PI. VI) .stands at the north-west corner 
of the island on the top of a hill, which rises 298 feet above the sea at its 
base. It occupies practically the whole breadth of a ridge near the 
summit of the hill, and is placed with its morphological axis across the 
ridge. The ground falls away steeply both at the back of the cairn and 
in front of the fac^ade, so that any area which might be termed a forecoiirt 
is very shallow and restricted. The tomb rises from a stone-built founda- 
tion which has the same shape as the ground plan of the Punds Water 
Cairn, except that it is less triangular due to the facade here being shorter 
relatively to the transverse diameter of the cairn. 

The frontal fat^ade (PI. VI. 2) consists of loosely constructed walling 
faced in great part by large low slabs closely fitted where they join, and 
there is here no permanent i>ortal opening. In its present condition the 
end stones of the faq-ade have not the pillar-like character of those seen 
at Punds Water and the Hill of Dale (r. infra), but as there has been dis- 
turbance at both horns the stones which originally finished the faqade 
may have been removed. It is even possible that the two outcrops of 
rock indicated in the i^lan (fig. 2) may have been accepted by the builders 
as completing the design. The concave front of the faqade measures 38 feet 
along the masonry and about 3fi feet along the chord of the slight arc. 

The monument is not a cairn in the strict sense of the term, as the 
Punds V'ater structure is. The chamber and passage leading into it 
occupy the heart of a solid mass of masonry circular in outline, which 
rises 5 feet above the foundation, contracting as it ascends, as if it might, 
originally, have had a domical form. The to]), however, is disturbed and 
the chamber is ex])osed. d’his has the trefoil form characteristic of this 
tj^ie of tomb in Shetland, and measures some 9 feet by 10 feet 6 inches 
at most. The inner wall-face, which survives to a height of nearly i) feet, 
is formed of large stones, aiid the interior is o<'cu])i(‘d by heavy flags which 
probably formed the roof. The pas.sage which runs through the thick wall 
of the tomb is 12 feet long and 2 fe(‘t wide, with a height of 2 feet from 
the ])resent level of the floor. It had originally been roofed with lintels, 
and the three innermf)st of these* are* still in plae*e. The outer enel e)f the 
passage has been ruined, and the exae*t ])osition of the entrance caiinot be 
defined. Of this again later on. 

The base eef the e-ii-cular buileling dese*i-ibe*d abe)\e* is se*t bae-k some 
2 feet from the* e*elge eef the* fe)unelation. be>hinel it and at the* sieles. anel 
the twej are cone-entrie*. In fremt, howeve*!*. the outer wall-face of the 
circular structure e-urves inwjirels te) the line* e)f the* passage, to e*e)m])lete* 
the cire-umlerence. while* the* be)j'ele*r e)f the* f’e)uiidatie)n ])hitfe)rm. inclining 
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between the facade and the eircxdar wall-face had been laid in courses 
(PI. YI. 2). The conclusion to he drawn would seem to he that the ■’cairn'' 
was coini)leted in front — although there is no evidence of bonding on the 
wall-face — by a building of stones less solidly put together, aixd that this 
has collapsed in course of time, leaving the frontal wall of the circular 
building exposed in front and on its Hanks. 

It has been .stated above that the outer end of the lintelled passage is 
ruinous. Between this and the facade there is a quantity of loose material, 
and the arrangement of the stones in this mass indicates that the passage 
was originally continued to the central point of the facade. There is 
now no opening to the exterior in the frontal walling, hut it does not follow 
that there was not one originally. It is quite possible that the tomb was 
closed after the last interment in it. 

Cairti oit mil of Dale . — Overlooking Dale Yoe from the west is a high 

On the shoulder of this, some 700 feet 
above sea-level, there is a cairn nixon 
which some excavation was carried out 
ill order to discover if it belonged to the 
heel-shaped category. \Yhen its margin 
was defined it was revealed that the 
cairn was surrounded by a low wall 
(PI. ^T. 3) except round its convex 
side (fig. 3). and that there had hetm a 
frontal facade with pillar stones at its 
extreniitic's (PI. ^'I, 3). The facade 
measured 33 feet 0 inclu's. and the iqj- 
10 5 o lOFEET stones stood 3 feet H inches and 

' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 H id 1- C.STC 3 feet 3 inches respectively above ground 


ridge named the Plill of Dale. 



[Cnncii roii'/ngiii. Jevid. The distance from the facade to 
l iK. -i. U.ci-sliap. d ( . 11111 . ilill of Dalf. Convex border of the cairn was 23 feet 

6 inches. Tliis margin was defective, and the disturbance of the material 
extended into the heart of the cairn. As there was no admixture of earth 
among the stones of the cairn, the s[)ade could not he used, hut an 
attempt was made to iliscover ii' a chainher existed by rtanoving the stoni's 
by hand down to grouiul le\el. This was first carried out along the 
morphological axis, hut nofliing to sliow the iiresiMici' of a chamber or 
jiassage was revealed. 4Mie centre of the cairn had been mucli distui'hed. 
and I'itla'r the heart of the cairn had bi'en torn out and the chamber 
destroyed by some former excavators or the cairn had never been 
chandieri'd. 'I’irne did not permit of the removal and reiilacenumt of all 
the stones of the cairn oi ina.s.ge. nor was the labour available; so tlie 
examination had to he postjioned and left ineouelnsi\-(‘. 4’hat a closed 
cist or cists remainctl unexposed in the mass of stones is ])o.ssihle. and 
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thi- -^()lutiou of the jiroblcm will be referred to later on. An object of 
■-teatit<' ■'liowiiig’ toolinj; wa-. ])icked np from amon^ the stones. 

Fifteen -trtictnre'-;. situated cbieily in Xortlimaven and in ^^'alls and 
Sandsting-. lia\-e been included in the Inventory of the Ancient Monuments 
Connni'-'ion a- t'xamples of cairits of this specia.l local type. All are much 
ruined and some are repre-.ented by mere fragments. Plans of a few of 
the-e art* re^irtjduced in iigs. 1 and •'). It will be observed that the trefoil form 
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of the chamber is not universal. At Vivilic I..och (fi<;'. 5. a), while the 
angular character of the chamber is retained, the transeptal recesses are 
enlarged at the expense of the apical, and one of them is distorted. The 
chamber in a second cairn at Mangaster (tig. 4. b) has taken a rounded form, 
and the transeptal antechamber has been merged with the chamber propei’. 



a. 

o. ir*’*'l-s.hapcd (.’aims: a. Locli; b. TuiJalr Wat*‘r. 


At some sites the remains are so ruinous and confused that identification 
of the monument is very difficult, and sometimes (put(" impossible without 
excavation, and this is also difficult, for generally it involves the lifting 
by hand of stones of largt* size. Such a structure is “The Renie Iloose" 
near Isbister. W'halsay. fmt .a re<-eut excavation in the disturbed ii])p»M' 
laver of tlu- site yielded th<' first ])iece of Neolithic ])ottery to come from 
Shetland. It was “a portion of an undecor;»t(‘d cariuated dish of 1 iistau 
ty]je”: other finds were so-called rude steme im])lenients of Shetland 
tvj)e. a small flint scrajjer. fr.agmeuts of steatite, and “a large clay vessel 
showing an iiicrustation of soot." 

We must now leave the maiidaiid of Shetland with its satellite isles 
mid go to Gust, the most northerly island of the g7-f)U]). to considei' souk* 
other comi)lications resi)ectiug cairns of the ty|)e being descril)ed. 

Looking over Balta Sound from th<‘ north is a long ridg(‘ which I'ises 
at its eastern tmd into two low hills nam(“d the Peerie and the Muckle 
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Heop: respectively. The latter approaches a height of oOO feet above the 
sea: the Peerie Heog is some 100 feet lower. The rock is here serpentine, 
and the two Heogs are covered with irregular outcrox^s and scattered 
masses of the rock, all of the strong yellow colour which the serpentine 
here assumes in weathering, on ac<-ount of the chromium in its com- 
X50sition. The jointing of the rock is such that it splits olf in large angular 
blocks, many having an irregidar cuboidal form. At three situations 
accumulations of these iincomiwomising boulders form consxiicuous cairns. 
One of them, and the smallest, on the Peerie Heog, is quite indeterminate. 
The largest mass stands on the summit of the Muckle Heog and consists 
of a confused mass of rough aiigular and squarish yellow boulders sx)read 
over a large area. Examination shows traces of a wall on the south side 
marking the probable base of the cairn, but nothing positive can be made 
out by sinqile observation. 

The cairn entered the arclueological record in 1863 when Mr George 
Robeids read, before the Anthroxiological Society of London, a pajier 
giving an account of discoveries made at this site.^ His information was 
received from Mr Edmondstone of Buness, and was to the effect that 
during an “excavation made for the iffanting of a fishing signal" a 
“Kistvaen of unusual size was disiffayed” which on being ojicned was 
found to contain “a large number of human bones & skulls." Tlie chief 
X)oint in his iiaxJer. however, was the record, again at second hand, of the 
finding of a second cist which yielded a skull, some bones of t)x. and six 
"urns or rather vessels formed for domestic uses out of a soft chloritic 
schist." The xirns were figured and described in the i)apei’. while the 
skull was jiictured and fully described by Mr ('. Carter Blake. year 
later the site was visitetl x^ersonally by Mr Ralph Tate, ami his rc]a)rt to 
the AnthroxHilogical Society is juddished in its Meniolr,s.- He "set 
labourers to work in removing the enormous accumulation of stones 
. . . that encumbered the to]> of the hill." The account given of the 
resxilts of the examination of the c;uru is very dillicult to follow; two 
semi-circular walls were stated to have been revealed on the east side 
1.5 feet apart, but what [xai't thesx- had in the general layout does not 
ax)X)ear. Scattereil human bones and fragments of steatite urns were 
said to have bexui found inside the innei' wall, where "the skek'tons and 
urns which were the sidxjects of Mr Robei-ts’s x>a])er were obtaineil." He 
found no cist and no cist covers among the stones, aixd his description 
x)f the discoM'ries is so different IVom that of Mr Roberts that it is 
unnecessary to folU)w his confused account further. The xu-esent stat(“ of 
the cairn is even more hox)i‘less than Mr Tate found it in 1863. Axxart 
from the short strc'tch of w.alling seen, no struetural arrangement is obvious. 

^ Mrni. Anthro}>. Sor. LowJon. vol. i. (1S03— 04), pp. 25>0-2liS. 

- Ibid., vol. ii. tlS(>5-00). pp. 310-312. 
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but a line of stones in the tlebris runuiii”- across the cairn suf^^estcd the 
possibility, in lij>lit of what will he mentioned about the thiixl cairn, of 
a frontal facade. The evidence, however, for tliis cairn heiii”' included 
in the heel-shaped catej^'ory is slender and a final jud|j;nient coidd he arri^'ed 
at only by a coin]^k*te clearin<>' of the site. 

The third cairn (lig'. (5) lies in a <’adly at the foot of the steep west face 
of iMuckle Heog. It is better i)reserveil than either of the others, hut 
it is com]iosed of the same rouph irrt'j^ular and refractory material, and a 
more complete -tudy of the cairn is very tlesirahle. The debris covers 

an area measuring’ 4.5 feet fnjm north 
to south and 52 feet from east to wt'st. 
and at places it is sjtrcad as much as 
7 feet beyond its origimd outline. A 
series of stones can he traced continu- 
ously in the debris following a slightly 
curved line, with a span of 41 feet 
(i inches between two u[)right stones, 
and this has been taken to represent 
tlie remains of a froittal fa{;’ade such 
as occurs in the hoel-sha]jed ty])e of 
caii’u. There is no sign of a iiortal or 
passage or chamber, hut two cists. nc)w 
\( i-oii-,) voiiyi-iiji.L ^.i;ijpty. are exposed in situ and a third 
i’itr. ti. H.-.i-iMp-.i Cam,. M.u-ki,. Haog. ^vas apparently visible ill 1863.' The cists 
are formed of large tlags set on edg(* in the usual way. and an* somewhat 
larger and more mas^ix e than the ordinary "short cist " of the Bronzi' Age: 
the measurements of No. 1 are 4 feet 6 inchi's long. 2 feet 9 inches to 3 ieet 
broad, and 2 feet 3 inches deep: of No. 2. 4 feet long. 2 ieet 3 inclu's broad, 
and 2 feet 3 inches dee]». 4’his cairn aiVords the only evidence as yi‘t 
forthcoming. nnU-ss the cairn on the Hill of Dale (r. supra) should prove 
to have been cisted and not chamberi'd. that the type survived into the 
period whtMi burial in closed short cists had become the ])r(‘\ailing practice. 

To sum up. 4’he so-called lieel-shaped cairn is charact(‘ris(“d by 
{a) a long and slightly concave facadf' formed of walling, or walling facial 
with slabs, longer than tin* diameter of the caii'n it faces, and also loiigei- 
than its dejith. junl finished as rule at its I'xtremities by uiiright stones even 
when there is no other oi'thostatie feature in tin' cairn: ami (It) a relati\’(“ly 
small chamber approached by a ])assage and ty])ically trefoil in sha])e 
i.e. with two lateral recesses and a terminal one. which is the largi'st. and 
Avithout any insertion of slabs to di\ide tlu‘ passage, or the ])arts of tin* 
chamber, from one another. (c) 4’liere is some (>videucc that the chandjer 
may be re])laced b\' a closed cist or cists. 

^ Mem. Anihro]). Sor. London^ vol. ii. p. 2!H). 
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As has already been stated, the cairns of the heel-shaped variety have 
not been met with outside the Shetland Islands. It is therefore of some 
interest to inquire as to the ])lace to be assigned to them among the other 
varieties of chambered cairns. 

In the first place, they must be included in the category of passage 

tombs — and are therefore to , 

be linked with the northern i ■■ 

group of Scottish chambered i - ' /jTm/ j 

cairns — both on this account \ — " A/Wv ^ 

and because the frontal arc j I 

has the form of a continuous ; \W, yy/jfUl 


,J7~ 

\ 


walling. A so-called short- ■; VMJ | //(7 I 

horned cairn presents a cer- ^ uu 

tain resemblance to one of ? lmI ^ ' '* **' * .• 

the heel-shaiied variety, and I ^ 

the question arises whether [ tj i -y;. / r] 1 

the Shetland cairn can be con- i t 

sidered as a degenerated form \ f W.: n^' '-sLr ^ 

of this Caithness type. If | ^ ^ ^ 

the plan of the Vementry ; \ | 

tomb (fig. 3) be compared ‘.'jt,. ... f'- j 

witli that of the Garry whin / O' \ 

cairit figured on p. 347 of : | 7,' 1 

Joseph Anderson’s SooUand / // q ■' < ■« 'p'"'' i 

in Pagan Tiinea : Bronze and *'r' ’ 

Stone Ages, and re|)roduced ' (\A \ 

here in fig. 7, it will be oln ious i 

that if the ]iosterior horns BtWjy ^ 

were removed, and the frontal n~'i U ' ' 

arc elongati'd and llatteiied. ! Kfffj \ 'w A ■ 

the ontlhie of tin* ('aithness '. CAvv -••' ttrSJ / 

cairn would become that of ImK. 7 . I'hui of (..uiy^hin Cliaiubirecl Cai™. 

the Shetland tomb. Further, 

if the wall seen in tlu' heart of the Garrywhin cairn were thickened until 
its outer face came to the sni-face. we would have the circidar building 
seen at ^'ementrv. Again, if the divisional slabs were removed fi'om the 
chandn'r its ]daii woidd hi' ([uite like that of the trefoil chamber of the 
heel-shain*d cairn. Hut these are all fundamental alteratit)ns — and there 
are some thher distingiushing structural ieatnres that may point to a 
different conclusion although evidences of degeneration are not to be 
denied. 

As far as the chaTuber is conc(*rned. degt'neration may be recognised 
in the simph* rounded form of the chamber at the ruined cairn tit ilangaster 
VOL. LXXIV. 3 


Kig. t. PIjiii <»t («afr\A\ hill (’haTuht'red (.'aim. 
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(fig. 4. h). Blit in its complete form the absence of divisional slabs dis- 
tinguishes the trefoil chamber from the tripartite gallery of the Caithness 
caii'iis and from tlie small bicameral chamber at Callernish. In ground 
])lan it most closely resembles the cruciform cliamber of some Irish passage 
tombs in Meath and Sligo. Again, its transeptal recesses distinguish it 
from the simple roimiled chambers such as those of the Inverness cairns 
at Clava anil Avielochan. 

The most significant character of the Shetland cairn type, however, 
is the emphasis on the frontal arc. It is elongated and aggrandised, as 
it were, at the expense of the body of the cairn, and this feature must be 
analysed in some detail. T'he frontal arc is considerably greater than 
the transverse diameter, as already pointed out. but the span between 
the horns is also great compared to the length of the morphological axis. 
At Mangaster it is nearly twice as long as this dimension, so that the form 
of the cairn is that of an equilateral triangle with its apex rounded off. 

It has long been recognised that the horned character of our long cairns 
is reminiscent of a similar feature of the plan of certain of the so-called 
Giants' Graves in Sardinia. Briefly described, the structural features of 
these Sardinian tombs are an elongated building containing a gallery, 
entered at the centre of a frontal fayade by a ]jortal; this may be only a 
hole cut in a tall central flagstone, or a doorway (fig. 8) bounded by tin* 
central (lair of the ortliostats forming the arc. 'fhe fayade has widespread 
arms or horns marking off an area of ground as a forecourt. The span 
between the horns is considerably wider than the tomb building, and the 
frontal setting of erect stones is continued on each side into the outer 
wall of the structure enclosing the tomb chamber. 

The frontal fayade and the forecourt had in every i^robability some 
ritual significance, and the tradition of this seems to ha\ e survived in the 
construction of our northern long cairns. 

The segmented chambered cairns of the south-west and west of 
Simtlaiul and north of Ireland show, when the monument is entire, a 
fayade of isolated stones set iqiright in a semicircle, the central ])air of 
which form the jambs of a portal into the segmented gallery, d’he s|)an 
of the horns is greater than the breadth of the chamber, but does not 
excised the breadth of the covering cairn, of which the chamber occupies, 
normally, one extremity. 

In the north of Scotland the segmented chambered cairns are replaced 
by the horned cairns, d'hese show fundamental differences in chambi'i- 
construction, but the forecourt and frontal-arc features are ])resumablv 
repeated in the bay between the horns and the walling which bounds it. 
The facade is no longer orthostatic. I)ut coTisists of a single or double wall, 
which is continued at the horns into an identical wailing marking the base 
of the cairn (the jieristalit li). 
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Across the Pentland Firth, in the Orkney Islands, as has already been 
pointed out, horned cairns are few in number, and the so-called stalled 
cairns ha\ e neither frontal arc nor forecourt. It is interesting' then to 
find that in Shetland the frontal arc assumes a prominent part in the 
design. At the Pundswater cairn the facade consists, like the frontal arcs in 




f-' L ATi 
LLEVATION 


Kig. S. I’lnn anil Ciianfs .\t Sas Prigiouas. Saiiliiiia, after Dr Duncan Mackenzie. 


Caithness, of a built wtdl. At A’ementry the addition of a facing of slabs 
touching one itnothor is ;t very umisiutl fetiture. The elongation and 
flattening of the arc in both cases is .also itecidiar, but the erection of upright 
stones at the horns Avhere there is no other ortliostatic feature in the 
monument is a nnitpie iUTaiigement. It is of sjtecial interest because it 
is a liint of the prathice that was followed in tlie construction of the 
fa(,-ade in Sardinia. Fig. 3. reiiroduceil I’rom a Memoii- by Dr Duncan 
Mackenzie.^ illustrates this feature as seen at a tomb at Sas Prigionas 
ill Sardinia. 'Flic i'a(^•lde consists ai)|)areiitly of slabs set erect touching 

Papera of the Britmh Srhool of Archa'ology nt Itomc, vol. v. p. 109. 
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one another, and its liorns are marked l)y stones more massive and 
taller than any others of the setting save the central portal pair. 
There the placing of more massive stones at the horns may have had 
some architectural purx>ose, and it is difficult to assign any other reason 
for the presence of the rather tall uprights at Pundswat£*r and Dale. It is 
perhaps rash to push this comparison on such evidence as is available, but 
it is permissible to suggest that in this .structural detail we have another 
link between our northern chambered cairns and Mediterranean tradition. 

The general conclusion as to the status of the heel-shaped cairn is that 
it is not simply a degenerate Orkney or Caithness monument, but is a variety 
of chamber tomb developed independently in .Shetland by people with 
traditions of their own. who perhaps reached the islands, not by way of 
the north of Scotland, but directly from south and west. 

Before realising the possible signiticaiice of the contrast between the 
monumeiits of the chandjered-cairn period in Orkney and Shetland. I was 
inchned to ascribe it to the lack in Shetland of the superb material for 
drystone building so abundant in Orkney. It is to that abundance, and 
to the relative ease with which stupendous flags could be quarried and 
wrought, that the triumph of the chamber builders, culminating in the 
incomparable tomb of Maeshowe. was due. To this also may be attributed 
the absence of signs of decadence referred to earlier. It contributed to a 
long persistence of the chamber-cairn cidturc* iii Orkiiey. The cult of the 
collective tombs seems to have resisted the encroachment of that of tin' 
Beaker folk in respect of burial custom. No instance has yet come to 
light in Orkney of a cist burial associated with a beaker. ^ Furtlua-. tlu' 
presence (jf barbed arrow-heads in chambered tombs in the islands seems 
to point to their late date. <»r long pei'sistenctn The evidence indicates 
that the cult of the chambered c.airns underweiit continuous devel()])ment. 
and reached its highest point in Orkney, ami that it survived against 
intruding influences in these islands longer than elsewhere. 

I am indebted to the Controller of II. M. Stati(j7iery Office Ibj- ])ermission 
to r(*])i'oduce the pliotogi'.apiis on PI. VI and figs. 1 to (i. 


^ One rtUL-li hii'' I'l-eii in Proc. Soc, Anf. Sco/.. vol. Ixvii. p. '4\. 
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IV. 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE ESTATE OF MEIKLEOUR. PERTHSHIRE, 
1939. By I. A. RICHMOND, M.A.. F.S.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(1) A Roman Signal-tower on the Black Hill. 

The Black Hill lies at the east end of the parisli of Capiith. on the 
north bank of the River Isla. about one mile above the watersmeet of Isla 
and Tay. It is the tallest of a small and isolated ^rou]) of jjlacial Immmocks. 
and rises o8 feet above the gravel-and-sand carse of the Stormont, which 
it commands. In shape it resembles a tadpole, with globular head tailing- 
off in a sinuous curve. As has long been known, the head or summit of 
the hill is crowned by a small earthwork, not unlike a disk-barrow in 
appearance: and. on the assumption that a]>pearance connoted reality, 
excavations were undertaken there by the Hon. John Abercromby in 
May 1903 (Proc. Soc. Anf. Scot., ^'ol. xxxviii. pp. 82-87). It was soon 
realised, however, that the work was not a barrow, but a small fortification, 
fairly regularly planned, crowning the hill. It liad a V-shaped ditch and 
a rampart of “(lark mould” (op. c/7., p. 83). and it was thought that the 
ditch did not appear on the steep northern side of the hill. The meagre 
relics consisted of iron nails, glass, and the end of a bronze pin, which 
“may be part of a fibula." The glass, it was said, closely resembled 
“similar glass at the Museum from Roman camjis and sites, and is itself 
probably Roman” (op. cit.. ]). 86). 

In 193.1 the site was visited by the writer and iVIr James McIntyre, 
who were at that time examining putative Roman sites in Scotland. 
We were impressed by the similarity of the site to such works as Roy s 
signal-station north of Ardoch. and we felt that the relics recovered by 
.Vbercrondiy justified the hyjiothesis that the work was a Roman signal- 
station. M'hen the position of the hill in relation to the known Roman 
fortress at Inchtuthil was taken into account. sus])icion inert'as/'d that, 
despite the heavy damage incurred during the «>xcavations of 1903. fresh 
examination might yet reveal the charactei-istic features of a Roman 
signal-tower in timber or .stone, enclosed by a rampart and ditch. The 
examination seemed the more desirable. sinc(^ no tr/ice coidd now be found 
of the relics recovered in 1903. 

Pernussion to excavate was accordingly sought from Mr Mercer Nairn, 
owner of the site, and readily granted through his factor, Mr .lohn Renton. 
But. owing to preoecu])ation with the site at Fendoch, advantage was not 
t/iken of the ofha- until 1939. when this Society made a grant to the writer for 
the purpose. Cross-sections of the defences soon revealed the V-shaped ditch 
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trench (fig. 1). The profile is V-shaped, but there is the narrow square 
channel at the bottom, as is typical of the Roman fossa fasfigafa. The 
dei)th at the outer scarp is only about 2 feet 6 inches, but this apparent 
weakness is due to the steep .slope of the hill and is compensated by an 
inner scar]3 of 7 feet 9 inches, formed by cutting down the slo]ie. The 
eftective width is some 1.5 feet, and the iqicast has been disposed in a shallow 
spread mound (not noted on hg. 1) beyond the outer scarp. 

The rampart, which is separ<jted from the ditch by a distinct if narrow 
berm, is not formed of upcast from the ditch, which would be yellow 
sand or gravel, but of dark-coloured material, sufficiently distincti\e to 
have probably given the hill its name. It was built in evident lavei-s or 
blocks. But the material of which it is formed is so sandy that rain- 
water has iiercolatcd through and through it. Thus, although the lamin- 
ated structure was clearly visible to the eye. percolation, or leacliing. 
had in this very exjiosed position washed out tlie normal traces of humus, 
denoting blocks of turf, leaving, as Dr Arthur Raistrick reports, only a 
dark pellicle, coating each grain of sand, to tell us that humus was once 
present. The effect of this staining, however, combined with the recogni- 
tion of structure in hkaks. is to dissociate' the rampart completely from 
the subsoil and to place it in the well-known class of Roman ram])arts 
composed of blocks of turf or humus. It was 12 feet wide at the base, 
and still stands 3 feet 8 inches liigh. It enclosed a space about 19 feet 
square, with rounded corners. The entrance had been on the north. 
Although trees pre\('nted an examination of tlu' actual passage, its 
existence was shown by an interrujition of the ditcli. in the centre of the 
north side, forming a natural causeway some 7 feet wide to which allusion 
has already been made. 

W'ithin the area thus tlefended. Abercromby had dug {op. cit.. fig. 1. ji. 85) 
at least two large ami dee|) |)its. penetrating Ibr 4 t)r 5 feet into the sidjsoil. 
Our first task was to redisco\er and to isolate these, in order to learn how 
much of the internal space I’cmainetl unexcavatetl. It was soon evident 
that the pits lay in oi)|)osite corners of tin- area. Elst'whert'. therefore, 
tlu' old sui-face was skinned by wide trenches, which presently disclosed 
three large round post-holes, each about 18 inches wiile; two of these 
are diagonally o])posite. at the north-east ami south-west corners, while the 
third (Plate VIII) lies some 4 feet from the south-west coriu'r. They thus 
form part of a Imilding 14 feet square, which is the internal dimension of 
the staiuhn-d turret on Hadrian's Wall. Further, they retained the 
impress c)f timbi'rs 1 foot square. There can be no doidff that uprights 
of this scale, exactly comi)arable with the gate-tower timbers of Fendoch. 
held a high tower. The two adjacent ])osts may be taken to have held 
tlu' door-frame. And in this connexion a small point observed by .Vber- 
cromby may bi' i-egarded as significant. He records {oj). cit., p. 84) that 
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“a narrow trenoh, afterwards enlarged, was made westwards just soutli 
of the tree." that is, across the site of the inner hole: and here was found 
‘‘a squarish freestone," exhibiting ‘‘on one face a countersunk liole, 1| 
inch in diameter and ^ inch deep.” There can he little doubt that this 
object, hitherto unexplained because its association with the post-holes 
remained unknown, had been the pivot-hole of the door. 

Excavation did not produce further relics, except one more iron nail, 
of hand-made square section. But it is nevertheless possible to say that 
the excavation not only amply confirms the Roman date suggested by 
the ])revious relics, but definitely connects the work with a Roman structural 
type. This is the wooden tower, enclosed by rainjiart and ditch, of the 
kind so well known in Roman Scotland already. It may be remarked, 
however, that, while the type of tower is more or less constant, the en- 
closures vary. The well-known Gask series, with the exception of No. .5. 
exhibits no rampart. The Ardoeh series, exem])lified by Kaims Castle ^ 
and Roy’s signal-post, “ closely resembles the present example. None, 
however, is closely dated within the Roman period, nor has fortune enabled 
us to offer a close date for this one. An answer as to date must await 
the discovery of others in the same series. 

The concluding remark raises the question of purpose. The tower 
is placed in a curious position. It does not. as might be expected, face 
Inchtuthil. 2f miles away. Its immediate objective is two isolated gaps 
or passages in a large linear earthwork, which runs across the plain some 
500 yards away at the nearest point. The earthwork is known as the 
Cleaven Dyke, and its highly distinctive characteristics are described 
below. 

(2) The Cle.wen Dyke, a Roman' Limes. 

While the earlier Scottish arch ecologists fref[uently refer ^ to tin* 
Cleaven Dyke, there are few accurate descriptions of its features aud 
course. The visible remaius. known since 1772. consist of a large mound 
now a])proximately 30 feet wide .at the base ajul 5 feet high, set ecpii- 
distaiitly between two shallow flat-bottomed ditches. 10 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, whicli lie 1.50 feet apart from centre to centre. The mound 

^ Kaiin^ Pror. Sor. Scot., vol. xxxv. p. 10. 2. 

“ liuy. Military Antiqaitux. ])l.s. x. xxxi: .set- also l{ichnion<l and .Mcliit yic. Airh. Journal, vol. 
xciii. p. ;U3, Hg. 3. for a iiioro recant intiapiM-tatiou of the site. 

= Pennant, Tour of .Srollanil (1772). Appendix .YV. p. 152. Tlie ■'moimt exploiatory ” probably 
refers to the large niotte at Caigill. Hilt in O.S.A. vol. ix. ji. .7011. .s-.r. Caputh. whore the Ityke h 

described, the Hev. W. Inneraiity inake.s an explicit leference to the Hlack ilill as lollow.s: “In this 
area tie re are several exploratory nioiint.s; one, apparenlly aitlfici.il (now c,illed the Hlaekliill, and 
planted «ith iii-s). stands near the head of the .siipiio.sed bridge, and from the remains of a loitifieation 
on the top. seems to have been designed to cover the landing-place.” The .V.,s'..l . has nothing whatever 
to say ot the work. James Knox, in his Topngruphi/ of tlir Banin of lln- Tag (I,S31), ji. (it. notes that "the 
Cleaven l)}ke has openings at the nest end and middle, where the gates wex'e prohahly situated.’’ 
But Knox «loBs not HpfCiUcally refer to tlu* 
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is thus separated from either ditch by a berm 
approximately 50 feet wide. It is also evident 
that in cross-section the mound has a volume 
considerably greater than that of the ditches 
combined (fig. 2). 

An explanation of the last point may be 
develoi^ed from the evidence of three sections, 
cut through the earthwork in 1901. These 
revealed that the mound was composed of 
sand and gravel, such as the ditches must 
have produced ; but this material had been 
retained at the edges “with a kind of clayey 
sand . . . for a distance jirobably of 2 yards, 
the object of this being evidently to prevent 
the gravel and sand from slipping" {Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot., vol. xxxvi. p. 234). These condi- 
tions were observed again in three sections 
cut across the work i)\ 1939. The character 
of the ‘‘kind of clayey sand" was much as 
described by Dr Thomas Ross. But it felt to 
the toiK'h like material principally composed 
of humus: and analysis revealed that it was 
precisely the same as the turf or humus from 
the Black Hill earthwork, already described 
above. Further, there were definite traces of 
a cap of the same material : while at one point 
it cotdd be seen that the kerb had been built 
and the mound retained in stei)s. It is thus 
clear that we are dealing with a mound coni- 
])<jseil not merely of upcast from the ditches, 
but of humic material disposed in a cap and 
revetments. One source at least of the extra 
material in the cix)ss-section is therefore plain. 

A second source whence extra material 
may have been derived is the large 50-foot 
berms. It is noteworthy that these exhibit, 
when com])ared with the surrounding land- 
surfac'e. a markedly flat apj^earance, as if 
they had been deliberately stripped or 
levelled. A])art from the revetment and 
ca]>ping in humic material, these wide berms 
are in many ways the most remarkable feature 
of the earthwork. 
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The existing sec-tor of tlie Dyke runs through the Meikleour plantations 
known ^ as the North and South Woods, for a distanee of 2070 yards. 
It crosses somewhat obli([uely the main road from Perth to Blairgo^\rie. 
at loO yards south of the twelfth milestone frcjm Perth, leaving 1530 yards 
of the earthwork to west of the road. The earliest mention of the work 
in arehteological literature - is in 1772. and there is reason to think that 
by then the state of the remains was not very different from what it is 
at present, seeing that upon Stobie's Map of Perthshire. i)ublished in 
1811. the work is shcjwn amid plantations covering the same area as to-day. 

The course followed by the Dyke is usually taken to be “jcerfectly 
straight” (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxvi. j). 235). Though correct as 
apjilied to the general course, this description is not strictly true in detail. 
At 120 yards west of the Perth-Blairgowrie road, the mound and ditches, 
hitherto running G1 degrees west of north, turn 10 degrees southwards. 
This direction is maintained for 183 yards, when there is a northward 
turn of 21 degrees, and at 130 yards farther east the works resume their old 
line. The reason for the change in direction appears to be a desire to 
approach at right angles a i>assage through the work immediately west 
of the Perth-Blairgowrie road, where the south ditch is interrupted by a 
38-foot gap. The main road has swept away the east side of the corre- 
sponding ga])s in the mound and the north ditch, leaving to view only their 
western butt-ends. ^Modern gravel-pits also impinge upon the causeway, 
helping to obscure the feature and to explain why it has hitherto remained 
unobserved. The centre of the gap is 140 yards east of the lU-degree 
cliange of direction already noted. Less obscure, however, is a second gap 
in the work, situated 220 yards east of the turn where the main course 
is resumed. This is 60 feet wide. No excaAation was carried out in the 
eastern gai). but an examination of the west ga]) showed that no laid 
road had passed through it. ’^Phc' humus kerbing of the mound, howc-ver. 
c-learly defined its butt-«>nd and is here Jiot less than 6 IV-i-t wide at the 
base. 

Beyond the wood towards the- west no trace of the work is now to 
be seen in the ploughed field (No. 994). tliough an air- phot ograi)h shows 
the ditches just bc-fore they reach the little i-uniier at the north end of the 
field. They are still continuing the same straight line. Eastwarils. the 
moimd can be seim making its way across field 1035. and it is again visible 
as a gentle swelling at the north end of field lOfifi. just south of tin- twelfth 
milestone on the road from Dunkeld to Cou|)ar-Angus. No furtlu-r nnnains 
can be detected, but these obst-rvaticnis increase the known length of the 
work to 2970 yards. I’here is. however, no rt-ason why the work should 
not have- run straight to the River Isla, as tradition asserts that it did. 

‘ Oidnaricf Survey .Maj). 2.'')-inrli M-ale. Perthshire, Ixiii. 11 anil 15; O-inch scale, Ixiii. S.E. 

- .See note li, p. 40. 
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At this point the nature of the work requires further discussion. So 
far as the evidence of sections and field-observatioii goes it is of imiform 
construction throughout. It consists of upcast from two shallow flat- 
hottomed ditches, enclosed between revetments and a cap of humic 
material. This turf or humus is distinguishable by colour, but has been 
so heavily permeated or leached by water as almost to ha^■e destroyed 
the evidence from microscopic analysis. The bank thus formed is the 
most prominent feature of the work, and its prominence has been increased 
by separating the ditches from it by levelled berms not less than ."SO feet 
wide. The whole work thus forms a broad strip of cleared ground, 1.50 
feet wide over the ditch centres. Its limits are marked by the ditches 
and its axis by a bulky mound. 

The work thus described is evidently not defensive. Its ditches are 
insignificant, giving advantage to neither side and serving only to demarcate 
the strip which they bound. Again, the large low mouiid. oti the middle 
line of the work, is not a high rampart from which the top has been 
removed, for the cap and revetments show that its sha])e and size have 
changed relatively little since it was first erected. Thus, the work as a 
whole is evidently a boundary-belt, so broad that it could not be mistaken 
for anything else, and furnished with a central mound so that the actual 
boundary line might be clear to all beyond dis]>ute. The work may be 
valueless as a defence: its political significance is strikingly clear. 

The great breadth of the work is perhaps its most remarkable feature. 
Its level 50-foot berms. Ijounded by the shallow ditches, hint at the reason. 
To-day. the woods tlirough which tlie work passes have been planted on 
top of it by man; thus, it existed long before the plantations. Hut the 
flat sand-and-gravel carse which it traverses is by nature* tree-bearing, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that wheji the boundary was first cut it was 
laid out through woodlainl. This would ex])lain not only the width of tlie 
work — a ride in a wood must be wide to nuike an im]>ression — but also the* 
fact that tlie humic material, of whicli the revetments ami c-ap of the mound 
were com])osed, is so lacking in form and solidity. Woodlainl soil can be cut 
in blocks and linilt as a kerb or a cap. but it is friable, x^orous. and nltimati'ly 
unretentive of its biiuling content, exactly like the material which confronts 
us in the mound. Indeed, it is diflicult to conceive what other condition 
would more readily explain the state of affairs revealed by the microscope. 

Analogies for the work are at first sight hard to find. It is quite 
unlikt* British boundary dykes of the Dark Age or the Bronze Age, which 
exhibit neither the wide gajis for passage nor the broad levelled berms 
nor at all commonly the double ditch. On this important ipiestion of 
comparison a consultation, verbal aiul epistolary. with Sir t'yril Fox. 

^ Sir (.'yril Fox wntfs: ’‘Hut no trii*' juiralh‘1 to yoiu* tlyk»* is known to mo. Tlio broad oponin^s; 
the broad and levelled boims: tliose do not occur in my cx[>crionet‘ in Dark Age earthworks. The 
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whose knowledge of such works in these islands is unrivalled, confirmed 
the verdict unequivocally. The difference has, indeed, been observed in 
print by Mr O. G. S. Crawford, whose wide experienc-e of linear earthwork^ 
entitles his views to respect: in describing a native defensi^'e frontier- 
dyke near Melrose, he observes that at “no point in its course has the 
earthwork the slightest resemblance to Roman workmanship, and thi" 
exidanation can be entirely eliminated. Except for a ]>ortion north of 
Caiddsluels hill the dyke nowhere follows a really straight course, but 
winds irregidarly across the moor. In tliis respect it differs entirely from 
the Cleaven dyke, near Meikleour, in Perthshire, which runs straight as a 
Roman road across the country between the Isla river and some undeter- 
mined point farther west” (Antiquity, vol. x. pp. 348-9). It is evident 
that, when they are confronted by the Cleaven Dyke, both authorities 
turn away from the native dykes, with wliich they are so well acquainted, 
with a lack of hesitation which inevitably pronqrts the question whether 
the work may not be Roman. 

Roman frontier-dykes, however, as opposed to frontier walls or palisades, 
are not so common as to suggest that many examples will be forthcoming 
for comparison. Yet there is one famous linear earthwork in Britain 
which offers in general design and i^urpose some striking poiiits of resem- 
blance to the Cleaven Dyke. This is the dyke commonly known as the 
Yalhim. which formed the rearward boundary-dyke of the military zone 
of Hadrian’s Wall. True, the similarity is not immediately apparent: 
for the works are con's'crsely plamred, the Cleaven Dyke with central 
mound and lateral ditches, the Yalhim with lateral mounds and central 
ditch. Granted this variation in design, however, both Avorks perform the 
same function. They cut off, by means of their outer mounds or ditches, a 
broad linear strip of land and mark it as an indisputable boundary by an 
axial feature, namely, a deep ditch or a broad upstanding mound. The 
minds Avhich conceiAed the two Avorks were thus a])proaclnng the same 
probUm from the same iioint of A'iew, if in slightly ditferent manner. Nor 
is the main design of the Avorks. attesteil as Roman for the Yalhim, the 
only feature of Roman guise Avhich the two dykes luiA e in common. Both 
run for a long distance Avith undcA-iating course: both exhibit angular 
changes of direction Avhile running straight from ])oint to point: the 
mounds of both are retained by humic reAetments so that their profiles 
are sharp and clear to tliis day; in both, too, a fiat-bottomed ditch of non- 
military type is employed. Nor do these numerous jioints of resemblance 
lose significance Avhen it is recalled that parallels for either are not forth- 
coming elsewhere. Tavo dykes so distinctive in themselA'es, yet so closely 

boundary Thanks of tlio Lato Bronze Age offer no parallel either. So, assuming tliat the character of 
the work as describcul in your letter is constant. I tliiiik you are right in liinting at Koinan origin, and 
political not military function.'’ 
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alike in conoeirtion and purpose, ean hardly have belonged to different 
ages. The Vallum is indisputably Roman. If we introduce at this point 
the fact that the Roman watch-tower on the Black Hill surveys the piis- 
sages through the Cleaven Dyke, the chain of inferential reasoning in 
favour of a Roman origin for this work also seems to be complete. 

The argument for a Roman date will be further reinforced by a con- 
sideration of the purpose of the work in relation to its topography. Earlier 
Scottish archseologists took the Roman date for granted, some fancying 
the Dyke to be the very valhti» of Agricola's famous battlefield, where 
legiones pro vallo sfeicre; others supposing that it bounded, together with 
Tay and Isla. one vast Roman depot. Xo criticism of these views is here 
warranted, for no student of Roman tactics or castrametation woidd 
explain the Dyke in such terms to-day. Xevertheless. the old topogra])hers 
were right in seizing rqjon the situation of the work as the key to its 
function (fig. . 3 ). 

At the east end the Dyke ran to the River Isla. There is no reason to 
suppose that it ran beyond it. Tradition does not say that it did. and the 
2iarish boundary which so temiffingly continues the course seems ' to be 
a relatively modern adjustment. It is the I.sla, deep and sluggish, which 
then forms a natural moat 2)rotecting for eight miles the Roman line of 
advance along Strathmore. This was based (fig. 3 ) u2)on a military road 
which crossed the Tay above the watersjueet of Tay and Almond and 
extended beyond the i)ermanent fort, recently rediscovered from the air 
at Cardean. near Meigle. In its early 2)hase at least, however, this blockade 
of the Highlands 2)ivoted upon the legionary fortress of Inchtuthil. which 
looked not oidy north-eastwards to Strathmore but north-westwards to 
the gates of Atholl. On strategic grounds it seems almost axiomatic 
that so long as Roman troo])s were controlling .'Strathmore at all. the crucial 
])ositiou of Inchtuthil must hav(> been (irmly held. And in fact tlu‘ 
notable series of works, which, as Sir (ief>rge Macdonald has shown, suc- 
ceeded the legionary fortress on tlu‘ site, attests the tenacity with which 
Roman generalship clung to this key-point. Inchtuthil. however, is not 
sheltered by the Tay. It lies t)n its fartlu>r bank, forming as it wi're a 
huge redoubt or briflge-head fortress, whence troo|)s could readily o])iM-ate 
against the hill-folk. Immediately in front of it stretches the hat wooded 
carsin Then follows the broken grtnmd ol' the Stt)rmont. a jungle of lakt' 
and marsh, indifferently drained by the buiuui Burn. Bt‘vond the jungh* 
rise the foot-hills of tlu> (iramiuans. An obvious need here existetl for an 
artificial barrier, blazing through the forest tin' limits of (';esar's laml : 
for such an o])i'ration limitew srindcre was the Roman t('rm.- 

^ This fact (Riicrgt'S Irtim Stobic’s Map of PiHhsfnrc, where tlie ohler j»ari''li buuiuhfiA w sliMwn. 
'IhvD (lays spt'iit in local iiKiiiiib's from the ecch'siastical authorities reve.iled only ignorance ot Uie 
matter. 

" Tacitus. Anaals. i. 50. ^Avam Cersiatu limitrmqur a TUurio cuphna srindtt. 
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Exactly this need is met by the Cleaven Dyke. The work is said to 
have ended at the Tay: and it does in fact disappear from view not far 
from an old river-bed where the Tay once ran at a staple in its geolo.i^ical 
develo])ment far earlier than Roman times. Actually, the Dyk<' is so 



Fig. ;i. Unman innains in tin- Tay liasin m rcl.itinn to tlif Cli avi-n Dyko. 


])laniied as to skirt this old ri vt'r-lasl, and to liead for tlie north-west, 
wliitlier the well-known roadwjty from Inchtiithil also points. In fact, 
then' is no reason to snjtjtose that th<' work ended wIk'H' it is now last seen, 
with the eft(,‘ct ol ('xposing the whole front of Inchtiithil, 2 miles distant 
across the hatighs. Dn the contniry, it inight b(' expt'cted to continue 
right .across the rolling country until it reached the hills nettr Dunkeld. 
6 miles to the north-west. It is not tis if Ronutn activities wen' unknown 
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in this region. The road heading in this direction from Inehtnthil has 
already been mentioned. It will also be recalled that the Oonrdie quarries, 
whence stone was obtained for the rampart of the fortress and for the 
bath-honse. lay 2 miles to the north, within the tract of land which wonld 
be inclnded by a continuation of the dyke. Thus, it is a reasonalde 
hypothesis that the Dyke continued across the plain, so as to define the 
Roman territory on the left bank of the Tay and to cut off the broken 
wooded lands imperfectly drained by the Liman Burn and its numerous 
lochs. 

If this conception of the Cleaven Dyke is correct, it will now be worth 
while to return to the question of the relation between it and the Black 
Hill signal-tower. In the general scheme the position of the tower is 
significant, for it commands the head of the re-e)itrant formed hy the Isla 
flood-plain. That, however, was not the oidy consideration in the minds 
of its constructors. The tower is so placed as immediately to survey 
two passages through the Dyke. Such gaps, comparable in breadth witli 
those ^ of the German hmes. seem to have been rare, for no more occur 
over a length of 1460 yards beyond the western example. A'et these two 
are relatively close to one another. They are best exjilained as openings 
serving two forest -trails. One of these occupies the important natural lino 
of communication between the river-fords of Kinclaven and the Highland 
pass of Glenshee. carrying the only road between Perthshire and Braemar. 
The second serves a route of more local significance and leads to the lowest 
crossing of the Lnnan Burn at Littleour. The crossings are not occupied 
by a paved track; in other words, they were not Roman lines of com- 
munication but local native routes, which here converge iqioii the river- 
crossing and for which paving was not reiiuired on the gravel subsoil. 
On the other hand, it si'ems necessary to assume that they were i)as>ing 
through woodland until the\' emerged at the cleared limrs. since they 
conld otherwise have been made to converge u])on one ojiening only. 
This topographical ])oint - iistd'ully conlirms the deduction in favour of 
woodlaml to be made from the nature of the subsoil. 

firanted. then, that the trails and the limes which the tower watched 
ran through woodlaml. the reason for ]ireferring the Black Hill above all 
otlu*)' ])<)ssibh' siti's Ikm-ouk's apparent. In wooded country a vantage- 
point which ])laced the ground-floor of a watch-tower (iU feet above its 

' r/. Altcs .I.igdliaiis. K.ihiHMus. O.li.I ‘i. S. and passhn. 

* Otb' nuirld compaif Ftix. Pcrstnialitu oj lintahi (n>:ks). p. al, for a not ifi->''inular arjiiiiDoiit troni 
Uio dislriliutioii of fliaiiiborod cairiis to that t>f fortM-laiid'^. 

Foi- a sj)c< ulativc t‘>tnnat«* ol the natiiro of tlie woodlaiai the writer indid)ti‘d to Dr J. B. Simpjson 
of the (ieolo^ieal Siir\ ev, wlio ^ui^^jests “one would Iiave thought that j^iiie \\.\s tlie most ]>iolhii)le 
dominant, with a sprinkliiiir ol oak. elm. luieh. altler ami will(»w. and a .seruh \e^etation of hazel, 
hlackthorn. and hiooiu. It may In* reinarketl tli.it whilt* pine ls no longer there imli^enous. it hab 
iM'cently been found in pollen Irtmi Bom. in ilejaisils a^ far bt>uth as. Benwell and (’tiekiimunt on the 
line oi llaihian's W. ill. as \et unjiulilisluMl. 
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whole field of survey was an immense advantage. Add to the height thus 
gained not less than 30 feet for the tower itself, and a i^oint has been gaiired 
from which every movement far and wide across the limes could be detected 
and signalled. Indeed, Nature has here provided an eyrie comparable 
with a Norman motte. 

What then were the connexions of this remarkable tower, st) con- 
spicuously placed at the key -position in the re-entrant limes, where the 
man-made boundary takes the i>lace of the river. Nature’s moat? It would 
be easy enough to signal to Inchtuthil. 2^ miles away, which was probably 
the seat of the nearest garrison. Tins may well have been the principal 
function of the tower. But watch-towers on Roman frontiers run more 
commonly in series than in single units; and it might be expected that the 
left bank of the Isla was surveyed from other posts in touch with the Black 
Hill. It is iierhaps worth while to direct attention to the site of Kemphill. 
a summit overlooking the river north-west of Conpar- Angus, where the 
name itself is suggesti^'e of an earthwork and where, on the very crown 
of the hill, there is a suspiciously flat platform, suggestive of an (>firthwork 
much reduced by xjloughing. The jdace is in view of Black Hill, and the 
use of the spot by the Ordnance Survey as a minor triangvdation-iioint is 
eloquent of its local command of view. Here, it might be suggested, lay 
the next signal-iiost on the way to Cardean. 


V. 

THE RA-AIPARTS OF TR APR AIN LAW: EXCAY.VTIONS IN 
1939. By STEWART H. CRL’DEN. F.S.A.Scot. 

Trajirain Law. East Lothian, was scheduled in 1923 under tht> Ancient 
Alonuments Acts, 1913-31. Sliortly after this event. th(> First Commis- 
sioner of His Alajesty’s Works agreed to entertain certain limitations of 
the powers acqinred under the Act whert'by a section of the hill, lying to 
the north-east, was leased by the owner to the County Council for cpiarrying 
l)nr])oses. Provision was made ff)r the investigation and recording of 
arclueological features, and .-dl im]>ortant rt'lics recovered wen* to be 
X)rcsented to the National Aluseum of Antic|iuties. 

Th(> boundary of the (pnirry was extended by the (’onnty Council with 
the consent of the owner. Lord 'rraprain, in 1938. involving an area con- 
taining within its southern limit ])art of the ranq)arts of the Iron Age 
opx)idum. viz. the innermost on the north-east shoulder of the hill. The 
Commissioners then reitcratetl the earlier conditions ami the County Council 
lent the lU'cessarv labour lor excavjitions. 'fhe Ofiice of AA’orks (‘iitrusted 
me with the arclueological siq)ervision umler the direction of Air J. S. 
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Richardson, H.M. Insi^ector of Ancient Monuments, acting in consulta- 
tion with a Committee of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

The history and geography of Traprain have been fully described by 
Dr Curie in these Proceedings. It suffices therefore to recall here that 
the hill is in shape a pointed oval lying east and west longitudinally, 
360 feet high from base to summit, which is 710 feet above sea-level. It is 
the north side and the east and west ends that are protected by ramparts; 
the south side is sheer cliff and requires no fortification. 

There are at least two defensive sj'stems on Traprain Law, both sinq)le 
in conception and presenting to-day a generally unimposing appearance. 
Surface examination shows the two defences to he characterised by ramparts 
of different profiles, suggesting that they had been constructed upon 
different architectural principles and represented two distinct x>eriods 
of building activity. 

The slope of the hiU is very steep all round and the two ramparts 
belonging to the older system are a considerable distance apart, the upper 
member (rampart 2) being 100 feet higher than the lower (rampart 1); 
both emerge from the quarry at the east end of the liill, where 100 yards 
of their eastern ends have been blasted away. The upper runs along the 
face in an irregular zigzag manner, due, perhaps, to the desire of the 
builders to utilise rock outcrops or to provide sally-points, bastions and 
fields of fire for the sling. Hut, about half-way along the north side, it 
swings uphill. At this change of direction it is crossc'd by the lat('r 
defensive system of one rampart (3). which has been running parallel to 
it and 10 feet behind it. This later rami)art does not zigzag as much 
as 2. After crossing 2 it continues we.stwards foi- r)0 yards, then turns 
through a right angle, diving dowidiill until it meets and merges with 
the lower mend^er of the eailier system. Thereafter it resumes its west- 
ward course, swings round the west eiul, where it is interrupted by two pairs 
of entrances, and eventually runs into the <'litY fa<-e on the south side. 

Rampart 2 does not reappear on the surface inside 3. and there is 
iio evidence in the natiire of heaped turf to suggest that it ever did — or. 
in fact, that it was ever anything else hut a branch of 3. However, 
excavation at the point of intersection proved a distinction. This will 
be fully described in due course. Where 1 went to at the western end 
cannot he determined without further excavation. It may. like its fellow. 
(2), have swung uphill and siiffered com])loto demolition, or it may have 
originally occvq)ied the path now followed by 3. In two places rampart 
2 bifurcates, once to form a loop, and once to form a branch rampart, 
2a. which runs downhill as a trackway to rampart 1. 

Th(> main t'xcavation was on the eastern shoidder of the hill. The 
shoulder is a hat terrace at the ]>resent highest ])oint of th(' (juarry face. 

VOL. LXXIV. 4 
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It is 50 ieet wide at its widest, and extends from the rampart 3, whicii 
runs across the brow of the quarry face to the rock which rises steeply 
to the summit of the hill. The rampart peters out into this rock at the 
east end of the hill. A few yards from its termination it is interrupted 
by an entrance connected with a trackway from the bottom of the hill 

(fig- 1)- 




Fig. 1. East end of Itampart 3 showing aiva excavatod. 


« rampart across the quarry top was standing about 

6 ieet liigli irom foot to crest, and we, excavated a length of 60 feet, and 
extended tlie excavation inwards across the terrace to the rock, uncoverine 
an area ot ioO square feet (22 by 34 feet) (fig. 2. and PI. IX, 1). 

The rampart (figs. 3 and 4) is constructed of a core of turfs laid in layers 
and bleed on either side with a dry-lmilt wall of flat slabs of local whinstone 
au^ in courses. 1 he overall wiilth is 12 feet and the average height of the 
lacing walls is 3 feet. Estimating by the number of courses that had appar- 
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ently slipped forward, the original height woidd be ahont 6 feet. The dis- 
integration of the turf core and the subsidence caused thereby have resulted 
in the facing stones tilting inwards. This inward inclination of the facing 



Fig. 2. Kxc{iv.ih*il ariM. 

stones, scnnetinics to an acute degree, accor<ling to the severity of the 
subsidence, is the characteristic feature of the rampart ruins. In some 
places the originally horizontal stones are standing vertical. Occasionally 
slab-stones are placed vertically, but not in such a way or to such an extent 
as to deserve classihcation as a regular feature of the construction. There 
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were two such stones within the len<Rli excavated one a sid)stitute for the 
horizontal courses, the other lying against tliein and starving no functional 
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In two places the turf stratification disappeared for a length of 10 feet, 
and the rampart core was made up of disturbed soil, similar in appearance 
and texture to the top soil, save that it dried a lighter powdery colour 
(long section, fig. 4). Each of these breaks in the core coincided with 
external evidence of disturbance — the outside and inside faces were either 
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Fig. 5. Hearths umlor Rampart. 


hidden behind a mass of debris or had been pidled down, and the scatter 
of stones along the rampart crest had at these breaks an appearance of 
being heaped, unlike the general distribution obtaining elsewhere. 

In the middle of the rampart, 3 feet below the top of the core, lay a 
well-made hearth, and tliis lay upon another (fig. 5 and Pis. XI. XII). 
The lower or primary hearth lay in a deposit of sticky black soil which 
was not found over the whole area of the excavation, but maiidy beneath 
the eastern end of the ramisart. The deposit varied in depth according 
to the dips and crevices in the rock upon which it spread. Its average 
depth was 9 inches, and it died out upon the sloping rock a few feet 
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bevdud the inside and outside faces. In one of the crevices was a jxa'ket 
of about aO pieces of <'ai’boiused twigs lu'atly cut into small sections. 
Almost all the pieces were hazel (see the charcoal analysis appended). 
Tli(‘ approximate depth from the top of the core to the primary hearth 
is I feet. This hearth (heai’th II in figure) is the shaj)e of a flat-iron 
on }dan. 2 feet G inches by 1 foot 8 inches in area. It has no kerb and 
is skilfully built with shaped sandstone blocks upon a 3-layer fountla- 
tiou of sticky black soil overlaid by blue soil, with sandy soil above. 
Each of these layers is 1 in<-h thick. The bottom layer contains jjacking 
stones carefully laid across hollows in the rock, for additional stability. 
At the apex of the hearth two tliin stones, lying flat and close together, 
suggested paving. They rested upon less than 2 inches of soil. Six 
inches behind the straight side of the hearth was a post-socket. It 
consisted of five thin small stones standing upright and firmly embedded 
in the sticky earth. They were so placed, corner to corner, that they 
formed a roughly circular socket, 7 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep. 
About the hearth curved the stone foundations of a hut wall, built upon 
the rock. The wall described the N.E. quadrant of a circle of radius 

4 feet round the hearth, and lay wholly beneath the rampart, the N. end 
of the curve being tangential to the outer face (PI. XI, 2). The wall was 
built of small stones. 6 by 6 by 2 inches, and stood 1 foot 0 inches high 
and 2 feet wide. One large stone, 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches by 9 inches, 
ran through from outside to inside as a binder. At the south end of the 
curve the wall diverged into another curve, but only 2 feet of this was 
traceable. At the N. end there were three rows of thin slabs, 12 by 6 by 
1 inch, placed end to end. The rows were half an inch apart, and the 
stones were upstanding and stood 2 inches above the secondary floor. 
The longest row consisted of three .stones. The hearth was wholly circum- 
scribed by the curve of the wall and was 1 foot G inches within it. 

The u])per hearth, hearth I, covered part of the wall, and was therefore 
built after its demolition. The upper hearth is separated from tlu‘ lower 
by a hea]) of small stones (PI. XI, 2). 9 inches d(‘ej), deposited, no doidjt, 
t(^ make up a level bed Avhere tbe secondary lloor was laid. It is rectaTigular, 

5 by 3 feet in size, bounded by a, double kerb and paved with thin sand- 
stone slabs, 12 inches square and fraqiiently overlapping. Small, thin 
sandstone blocks were wedged between the whinstone kerbstones for 
packing. Immediately beneath this hearth lay a piece of bead-rim ferra 
siglllata, typo 18/31, which provided a second-century terminus post (juern 
for the building of the rampaid. Several lumps of white powdery clay 
lay nearby. 

The soil around both hearths was strewn with charcoal and unburnt 
bones of domestic oxen. The rampart core which overlay the hearths 
was not of turf, but of the made-iq) disturbed soil previously referred to. 
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The secondary occupation deposit, of moist l)ro\vn earth, extended over 
the whole area exposed (fig. 4 and PI. IX, 2), and was covered with fallen 
stones, which had no distinct architectural plan. Nothing of note was 
disclosed at the west end of the rampart, but beneath the east end was 
hearth I, and 8 feet east of that a platform of five large well-laid flat slabs, 

3 feet square over all, which has been interpreted as the remains of another 
hearth. Near this platform, between it and hearth I, was a pocket of 
earth, about 12 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep, burnt bright orange 
and yellow. 

We followed this deposit across the terrace to the rising rock, whic-h 
was undercut at the occupation level as though to accommodate a shelter 
(section E F. fig. 4). The horizon of scattered stones lay 12 inches below 
the turf. It was impossible to define a beaten floor among the stones, 
and in only one place was it possible to distiirguish between fall and founda- 
tion of huts. Two hearths (III and IV), both similar to hearth I, were 
discovered 8 feet and 12 feet out from the rock face, and 2 feet apart. 
They differed from hearth I in that they were bounded by one kerb, 
not two. 

Six feet north of hearth III was a line of five post-holes, 12 inches deep 
and 9 inches in diameter, the first three being 12 inches apart, the other 
two about 2 feet 6 inches, and the total length of the row 7 feet 6 inches. 

The secondary occupation deposit averaged 9 inches in depth and lay 
upon either the natural rock or the accumulations of rock splinters which 
filled the hollows, sometimes to a depth of 2 feet. 

The finds are listed at the end of this paper. 

An excavation was conducted farther west, on the north side of the 
hUl, to determine the construction of ramparts 2 and 2a and their relation- 
ship with 3. Accordingly, an 8-foot trench was cut downhill through 
those ramparts (fig. 6). 

The outside face of ranqiart 3 stands upon the rock, which slopes away 
from it downhill at an angle of 45 degrees to the terrace of rampart 2, 
and which is hewn in sharp ridges to discomfit attackers. Upoir this 
terrace was a hearth, 6 by 2 feet in area, rectangidar at one end and rounded 
at the other, and bounded by a kerb rising 6 inches above the floor. There 
was an obvious difference in the construction of the two ends. The rect- 
angular end was well laid with whin.stone flag paving and the kerb stones 
were soundly embedded and properly shaped. The rounded end was 
paved and kerbed with small rounded stones. Beneath the floor of this 
end there was dug earth and similar small stones. The rounded end gave 
the impression of being a distinct hearth, but no proof of this was obtained 
by excavation: two sherds of native jiottery came from this hearth. A 
trodden surface, containing charcoal, extended from the hearth inwards 
towards the rock, dying out beneath three large stones lying flat, in a line 
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parallel to the rock face, as though they were the foundations of a wall of 
a lint or enclosure to which, perhaps, the hearth helon^ed. 

A siiperlicial scrutiny reveals that the outer facint; stones of rampart 

2 tilt inwards, like those of 3. However, in this instance, there is no 
inner face. The inward tilting stones project from the edge of the terrace 
as though they were the face of a revetment. The section taken throngh 
this rampart did not reach the rock face behind the revetment, hut 
penetrated a core of small stones of 6 inches in diameter to a depth of 

3 feet. Tntersiiaced in the core, extending from the face to three feet 
within it. were several large stones lying Hat and situated about 2 feet 
apart. At the top. where the rampart lay uiion the terrace, the face 
stones have slid inwards on to a spread of small stones which may have 
been the original backing. At any rate, the face stones above the lip 
of the terrace must have been backed at one time by a core now gone, 
which had no inside face, as the turf-cored rampart had. The spread of 
stones extended inwards to the hearth and petered out beneath it. This 
suggests that the hearth was constructed after the fall of the rampart, 
but there is no stratigraphy to prove this. The beaten surface on the 
other side of the hearth does not spread over the face of small stones, so it 
is questionable whether the small stones under the hearth are a con- 
tinuation of those outside or a separate bottoming heaped up for the hearth 
to lie upon. 

Rampart 2a is similar to the above, but very much smaller. The 
vertical height of 3 is 13 feet from the terrace to the topmost horizontal 
facing course. The height of 2 is 10 feet, and of 2.v 3 feet. 

The intersection of ramparts 3 and 2, 00 feet west of this trench, was 
investigated. As we have said, there was no surface evidence to indicate 
that 2 did continue inside 3 or that it was ever anyth iiig else hut a branch 
of 3, excei)t for the difference in ^irolile and its apj)eai'ance of rnnning, 
not into it, but under it. Excavation proved that 2 did indeed run under 3. 

Across the hill, a hundreil yards away and nnudi higher rq) the slojie. 
there is another isolated stretch of rampart identical in surface features 
with 2, and, likewise, running along the brow of a natural terrace and in 
the line that 2 would have taken had it continueil. Half-Avay between 
this stretch and the ])oint where 2 disappeared beneath 3. an 8-foot trench 
was dug across this terrace, on tlu- pn'sumed line of tlu' ranq)art. A mass 
of tumbled stones was revealed, scattered down the slo]X‘ of the terrace 
iji a manner that suggested the demolition of a structure. A^o stones were 
in ])osition, but, undoidffedly. walling had been constructed luu-e at some 
time. The isolated stretch of ranq)art guards the roadway which leads 
uphill from one of the entrances at tlie west end. Tlu'reby justifying its 
existence, it escaped the demolition which destroyed that portion of 2 
lamdered useless by the building of 3. 
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The exoavatioii at the intersection was simple. It was already revealed 
that rampart 3 crossed 2 as a distinct construction. This is shown in 
Plate XII. 2. There is no evidence of bonding one rampart into the other. 
The turf core of 3 had disintegrated and the earth was honeycombed with 
rahbit holes. 


The Finds. 

The Quarry Site. 

Primary occupaiion deposit (fig. 7. a) : 

a. Native ware. Including buff-slipped sherds with ohlique line of 
fracture. iMost of the ware is very coarse, and large grits 
lu’otrude on the surface. 

h. What appears to he the rim of a stone vessel. Mr Eckford, of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland, states that the ridges running 
across the piece arc not natural lines of fracture. Unfortunately 
the top of the piece has been broken off. 

Seeondary occupaiion deposit (fig. 7. b) : 

a. Native ware, coarse, flat base. 

b. Roman ware: 

1. Terra siyiUata rim 18/31. Beneath hearth, second century. 

2. Thill grey ware with lattice pattern, second to third century. 

3. Rim, thin grey ware, no lattice pattern. 

4. Fragment of flat-bottomed bowl or pic-dish of Roman fumed 
ware. Antonine date. Very common in Scottish forts of this 
date; never found in the first century. (I am indebted to Miss 
Anne Robertson of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, for this 
information.) 

a. vSherd of thin red ware with black slip. 

c. Three Silver Coins: 

Noman RepubUean. (L. Valerius Acisculus. e. 4.5 n.f'.). Obr. 
Head of Apollo or Sol, r. radiate: hehind ACist'[vLUSl. Rev. 
Diana in galloiiing higa. on r. : in ex., t..vai.[ekivs]. {B.M.C.. i. 
p. 53(1, No. 4110 If.) 

l\’S 2 >asinn. Obr. impc.ves.vh ( vesp.vsi.vnvsavgJ Head of Ves- 
pasian r. laur. Rev. Pax scateil 1.. bare to waist, holding branch 
in r. and having 1. in lier lap; around pon max[ti{ p cdsvi] 75 A.D. 

dlie third coin was too much corroded to admit of certain 
identification, hut it may have been a Hadrian. 

d. Terret ring of iron; undecorated, with slot in middle of curve. 

e. Fragments of coiiper — thin narrow strips folded np, ^ inch long. 

/. Cast ring pin-head of silver, shouldered variety with bosses. 
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g. Lumps of iron, doubtful nail-heads, etc. 

h. Fragment of white opaque glass armlet (Kilbride- Jones type 3a. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixii. p. 377). 



{a) Primary occupation deposit. 



(b) Secondary occupation deposit. 
Fig. 1. Rims and bases of pottery. 


i. Amber bead, red, translucent, segmental, perforated. J inch diameter. 

j. Fragment of bead, golden, opatiue, circular, perforated. 

k. Two worked flints : 

1 . b lint knife with blunted back, thin Hake of single-wing shape, 
longer side being working edge; good condition, unpatinated 
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and with sharp edge. Flaked one side only. Primary flaking 
on working edge; secondary flaking on blunted back. 

2. ^licro-blade, sharp edges. 

Z. Sandstone spindle-whorl. 

m. Fragment, colourless glass rod with pointed end, i inch long. 

n. Miscellaneous stones, whetstones, pounders, rubbers, etc. 

The turf core : 

a. Thin grey sherds, one of Rontan and two of native ware. 

b. Fragments, iron and bronze. 

c. Two small flint scrapers. 

The disturbed soil above hearth I : 

a. Fragment translucent glass armlet, pale green with white linear 

decoration. 

b. Sherd native ware base. 

c. Terra sigillata rim. 

d. Piece of iron. 

The trench through ramparts 3. 2. and 2.\. ; 

a. From the hearth — two sherds native ware. 

b. From the foot of the face of 2 — polished stone axe-head, badly 

chipped and worn: native sherds. 

c. From the top soil — thin amber-coloured glazed ware, medieeval. 

Rei’okts on CHAUf'OAn. Stone, and Bone. 

I wish to thank the following for their readiness to oblige and promptitude 
in sending me results: — 

Mr ]\I. Y. Orr. of the R(.)yal Botanic Garden, examined the charcoal 
samiiles and pro^•idcd the following information : — 

The charcoal from the primary deposit at the quarry site is in 
the proportion, hazel, o9; willow, 8; oak. 3. (The’ samjjles for this 
analysis were taken from a crevice in the rock floor.) 

Mr Eckford, of the Geological Survey of Scotland, analysed the specimens 
of stone and stated that none had iiecessarih’ been imijoi-ted from a distant 
source. The stones were local whin, sandstone, and quartzite. The flint 
is obtainable from the rivers of the Ijammermoors. 

Miss ^largery I. Platt, of the Royal Scottish Museum, states that the 
bones collected were wholly of domestic oxen. 

I also wish to thank Sir George Macdonald, for describing the coins: 
and, in conclusion, to Professor Gordon Ghilde. who recommended me to 
the Office of Works for the supervision of the excavations, I desire to 
acknowledge my debt and express my appreciation. 
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YI. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MONTTMENTS 
OF SCOTLAND. By CECIL L. CURLE. F.S.A.Scot. (C'. L. 
^Iowbray). 

This paper is not intended to be a complete study of the early 
Christian monuments of Scotland. It is an endeavour to ('stahlish a 
classification and a tentative chronology, and to review the comparative 
material. 

Although the whole collection of early scidptured stones in Scotland 
forms a very varied series, there is a main group of Christian monuments 
of a distinctive type of which there are more than a hundred still in 
existence. These are distributed over an area extending northwards 
from the River Forth as far as the Shetland Islands, and westwards to 
the Hehrides, the majority, however, being on the cast coast (fig. 1). The 
uniformly Celtic character of their decoration makes it clear that in origin 
they go back to the period of the Celtic Church, and that they form part 
of the great group of early Christian monuments which extend over 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, Wales, and parts of England, as weU as Scotland. 
But, although belonging to this series, the Scottish ^ sculptures show a 
definite originality. The slab with a cross, as opposed to the free-standing 
cross of Ireland and Northumbria, developed, as in the Isle of ^lan, into 
the national type of monument. It is an erect, rectangular slab of stone, 
sculptured in low relief, with a decorative cross on one or both sides of the 
monument, and the remaining s[)ace filled with oi’iiamcntal or symbolic 
motives, animal carving, and figure sceiu's. 'flu' art is characterised by 
the extraordinary intricacy of the tlecorative motives and the vigour of 
the animal carvings. 

Since Romilly Allen and Joseph Anderson published, in 1903, The 
Early Christian Monuments of Scotlaml. there has been no detailed study 
of these monuments. This book is still the standard work of reference 
on the subject. In it are photographs or drawings of all the monuments 
then known, and a detailed analysis of the decorative motives. It was 
followed, in 1901, by Romilly Allen’s fV/b’c Art in Parjan ami Christian 
Times. His is the pioneer work on the sid)ject on which much of this 
paper is based. No very ])rccise dating was at that time possible, and not 
much work had been done on the comparative material in the rest of the 
British Isles. Since then a considerable number of books and papers 
have becTi imblished on the art of the (Vltic Church in Ireland and on 

' this paper the word "Scottish” is use<l in its nuRlern. and not in its TnodiiPval, stnise. 




1, Map. 
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the pre-Conquest crosses and carvings in England.^ With this increased 
comparative evidence available it should be more possible to assign a 
date to the Scottish monuments, though this is still a difficult problem. 
Few of them bear an inscription and none whicli can be exactly dated, 
and the history of Scotland before the eleventh century is very fragmentary. 
It is only by reviewing all the early carved stones of Scotland - that it is 
possible to arrive at any conclusion. The earhest possible date for the 
first Christian examples may be accepted as some time in the fifth century, 
the period of St Ninian, and the latest probable date as the eleventh 
century, when, with the coming of St Margaret. Romanesque art began 
to reach Scotland from the south. Owing to the stylistic development 
that took place, the monuments can, to a limited extent, be placed in a 
chronological sequence. Many of the motives can be traced to a foreign 
source, arriving in Scotland in an already developed form, and it is chiefly 
by collating these different motives with dated examples in other countries 
that the conclusions given in this jiai^er have been reached. 

The Scottish type of cross-slab is fundamentally a manifestation of 
two arts, which, at an evolved stage, blend: Pictish art, native to the 
country, and Irish art, brought in by the Columban monks. 

Pictish Art. 

The whole Pictish problem is too conq)licated to enter into in this 
liaper.® Whether the Piets wore ]n'e-tV]tic inhabitants of Britain, or a 
first wave of Celtic invaders who mixed with the earlier population, is 
still a matter of controversy, but Watson considers them to be Celts, and, 
though he is nowhere explicit, implies that they ai’e Brythonic.^ During 
the Roman occuiiation the name seems to have been applied to all the 
people north of the Roman frontier in Britain.'’ They were a warlike 
people and were never Romanised. In the early Christian period in 
Scotland with which this pai)er is concerned they occupied all the north 

^ A list of ablireviations iisimI in tho footnotes will In* f<nind on p. 11b. Tin- principal books ol 
reference for the British Isles used in this pai»er are tlie following: — 

Scotland. — J. Komilly Allen, The Early Christian Alonnmcttis of Scotland. 

Ireland. — F. Ileiiry, La Scididair irlamlaise and Irish Arfx It. A. S. Macalister, Archaeology of 
Ireland and Irish Epigraphy; Father J. llyan, JS.J., Irish Monaslirism; Dom houis CJougaud, 
Christianity in Celtic Lands; A. Main*, (’hristian Art in .\nrirnf Ireland. 

England. — (i. Bahlwin Brown, Arts in Early England and The Ealhu'dl and liciceastle Crosses; 
J. Bvaiuifiicd, Early English Ornatnrnf; W. (h CnWmf'wood. yorthundn'kni Crosses of the Pre- 
Xortnan Age; A. W. ('laphain, English Ronianesipic Architecture before the ('onquest; T. D. 
Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art. 

- I have not inclu<led m this paper niominieiits .soutli of tin* Forth and Clyde (with the exception of 
a few in the t'andida Casa distib-t in (hdloway), for tliey were either Biilish or Xoithunil)rian. 

3 For various \ie\\s on Fiets see W.itson, Celtic Clare X(nnr.^, p. 11; I’okoinv. History of Ireland. 
p. lb: Macali.slej'. Inland tn Pre-Cell a Tinas, p. ; llubrit. The Cells, \(il. i. j)j). 2b;5 etc. 

* Watson, Celtic Place Xantes, pp. bS-Tl. 

^ See Eoin MacXeill, “ Tiie Pretanic Background m Britain and Ireland,'* J .R.S.A.l.y Ixxxi. p{). l-2y. 
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and east of the cotintry. In St Columba’s time they were being gradually 
pushed back from the west coast by the Scots from Ireland, who had 
established the kingdom of Dalriada in Kintyre about the end of the 
fifth century.i When Bede completed his history in 719 their southern 
frontier was the Forth. ^ 

Their ethnic and national 
existence merged with 
that of the Scots when the 
two peoples were united 
under a Scottish king in 
the middle of the ninth 
century. 

The art of the Piets 
is as enigmatic as their 
origin is obscure. The in- 
dubitable examples that 
they have left are the 
so-caUed “symbols,” of 
which there are fourteen 
different types (fig. 2), 
used over and over again 
in different combinations. 

Eleven of these “sym- 
bols” are apparently ab- 
stract designs. These may 
possibly represent parti- 
cular objects, but, if this 
is so, they are produced 
in such a stylised form as 
to be no longer recognis- 
able. Of the remaining 
three “symbols,” one is a 
fantastic animal with a 
long snout and lappet, 
always shown in the same attitude with hanging tail and drooping, fin- 
like legs (fig. 2, o); the other two are simjde objective representations, a 
mirror and comb (fig. 2, c), a hammer and anvil (fig. 2, b). No one has as 
yet succeeded in either dating them or explaining their origin or meaning. 
They are found over most of Pictish Scotland, unvaried in essential form, 
although differing slightly in decorative treatment. They are engraved 
on rough stone pillars, on th<* walls of cjjves, t)n small objects of stone, 

' See Etfiii MaeXeill, Phasrs of Irish Ilisloi'n, j*. 133 sv/f/. 

“ Bede, Hist. Eccles., iv. c. 2ti. 
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bone, and metal, and carved or incised on the majority of the main group 
of cross-slabs. 

By far the greatest number of representations of these designs occur 
on the rough stone pillars generally known as “symbol stones,” varying 
in height from 3 to 0 feet ; occasionally on a natural boulder or on a pre- 
existing “standing stone” (PI. XIII, a). There are more than a hundred 
and fifty still in existence, and on these are reproduced variations of all 
fourteen types of symbols. Their distribution extends from Shetland in 
the north to Perthshire in the south. ^ One example has been found 
outside this area in Galloway.- The greater numher are on the east coast, 
there being nearly fifty in Aberdeenshire alone. There are no examples 
on the west coast of Scotland, but a few have been found on the western 
islands. The symbols are never found singly: there are always at least two. 
and sometimes as many as five or six. on the same stone. The four most 
common, the double disc and rod. the fantastic animal, and the mirror 
and comb, are found, one or other of them, on almost every symbol stone. 

On the stone ]5illars are often associated with the symbols representa- 
tions of animals; the fish, serpent, eagle, duck. stag. boar, deer, and 
wolf (PI. XIII. d. and PI. XY. a). In the same style and obviously belong- 
ing to the same period are a sei'ies of similar stone monuments whose only 
decoration is one of these animals (PI. XY. h. and Pis. XYT. XIX. a. and 
XX. (i). These are found, with f)ne exception in Fife ^ and one in .Vrgyllshire.^ 
only in a ratlicr limited tirea near In^■(‘rncss. 'fbe style of the a!\imal 
drawing is magiuficently fre<‘. in marked contrast to the rather rigid patterns 
of the symbols. Although stylised and treated decoratively rather than 
realistically, the drawing is intensely virile. It is a hunter's art. the por- 
trayal of aiuinals with which, through long watcliing. the artist is closely 
familiar. In sim|)lc. decisive lines the essential characteristics t)f each 
animal have been seized: the strong cur\ed beak and talons of the eagle, the 
heaviness of the bidl. the gra<-e of the deer, the light movement of the wolf. 
Here is clearly not an imitated ,art. although c(U-tain superficial featuri's may 
have been borrowed; it is too alivi' and free, the animals are all iiative 
to Scotland and aj-e those which th<“ hunter artist would most iidimately 
know. That such a spontaneous art is possible is shown by the ])re- 
historic cave drawdngs and painted animals of Altimara. where again it 
is a hunter's art. with the form of tlu* animal reduced to essentials. But 
although it seems to he a spontaneous art. created by the Piets, it does 
nothing towards settling the question whether or not they were a Celtic 
people; for. although on the whole Celtic art is confined to abstract design. 


‘ All tlirt “synilml stonfs’* and niGst t>f the places iiK'ntioiHMl in this ])aj>er can he found in tlu' Map 
of lirita'ni in tlw Dark Ages. Soilfi ShnI. puhlislicd h\ the Oidnance Sui\ey Olliert, IPdS. 

- KA'-M .S., p. ITS. hjr, oos. 

' lea's! homniul Ildh P.S.A.S., Ix. {odd, 2. 


’ Dunadil. s.-c |>. IIT, and pi. XV, h. 
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the Celts did oecasionally produce extremely good animal art, for example 
the stylised engraving of a hoar on the Witham shield ^ and the bimize 
boar from Hounslow. - 

There is no means of knowing if the practice of erecting symbol stones 
continued over a long period or not. It seems unlikely that it should 
have done so. for the style of design, the teclmique of the engraving, and 
the type of monument ap])ear to have remained unmodified, although 
there is considerable variation iji the f|uality of design and workmaiiship ; 
the best examples are found in Orkney and the extreme north of the 
mainland, while many farther south, particularly in Aberdeenshire, are 
very debased. Neither the age of the symbol stones jior the meaning of 
the symbols has been satisfactorily determined. Doctor Joseph Anderson 
dated them to the seventh and eighth centuries. ^ while A. W. Claphani.^ 
on the strength of the ap]iarent La Tene character of the mirror symbol. 
])uts them as early as the fourth century. 

.Symbols, usually recognisable objects, and including the miri’or and 
comb, were cain'ed on funerary shibs in the Roman Empire, while* the 
mirror and comb, the fish, the serpent, and the eagle attacking a fisli. 
were used in early Christian syml)olism too. It has been suggesti'd that 
three of the objects carried in Roman Triumplis — helmet, shield, and 
spear — might hae'e inspired respectively the ‘’lily syinl>t)l " (iig. 2. /,) (plume 
of a Roman helmet), the double disc and <-rescent (circidar shields seen 
from the front and sidc-).^ aiid the iloriat(‘d rod. one* end of which is i)ointed. 
the other roundetl (sjiear). Although a composite origin of the symbols 
does seem ])ossible it ntiuld be sur|)rising if Roman iidluence. which did 
not in any case affect tlu* cultxiral life of noitlu'rn Scotland, should 
remain submerged to rea])pear after so long. Uiere is in any case no 
evidence that the Pictish monuments liad any funerary ]nu’])ose. The 
Indl and other animals lia\(' indc-i-d In-en tak<“n ;is totemic cri'sts. bnt. like 
the animals of the cave dr.awings. these nmy havi* beeii counccted with 
magical ritt's to ensure good hunting: lu'uce .also the sj)eais. shields, etc. 

An ex.amination of their decoration .and distribution does, however, 
give some clue to their origin an<l date. ^Phe majority of the symbols 
are symmetrical both in form and decoration. '^Phey are as a rule cut in 
the stone with a lu'at. triangular incision: there is no effi'ct of light and 
shade, it is sinpily a line ilrawing. Often a compass has been used, both 
for the outline' of tin* symbol and for tlu' st'rii's of cur^•es which forms 
its decoratioir. This type of decoration is st) close to that of the Late 
Celtic metal-work of England and Ireland that a connection between the 

* T. I). Kendrick. Anglo-Saj-o?} Arl. Loiuion. 11)3S. p. 0. tig. 1. - Ibid., pi. II. tig.s. 1 and 2. 

■* h'.C.M.S., p. cix. 

* A. \V. C’laphain, Antiquiti/, viii. likll. pj*. 43-57. 

® The unus.ual s\ ni])ol on a .stone at Ra\ne (PI. XXT. «) might Ih- a rt'ctangular shield w ith a sprar 
behind it. J. Kitclue. P.S.A.S.. 1. p. 2S3. 
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two seems almost certain. Although sneh a style is not necessarily Celtic, 
since the use of comxtass-tlrawn curves in a circumscribed s]iace must 
inevitably resnlt in a somewhat nniform x>attern.^ yet it seems improbable 
that two similar systems of design shoidd be found in adjoining countrii-s 
if there were no connection between the two. The (xiiestion remains 
whether it is the natural art of the Piets tlevelo])ing along x^Jindlel lines 
with Celtic art in the rest of the British Isles, or whether it was taken 
by the Piets from their neighbours, the British and Irish, 'file latter 
exfilanation seems the more lu’obable for several reasons. The decorati<jn 
of the symbols is not C’eltic in sx)irit — the characte'ristic freedom of design 
and the asymmetry of Late Celtic art are missing: the patterns are on the 
whole rather stereotyped and rigid. Although this might be due to the 
small si)ace within the symbol into which the pattern had to be confined, 
it seems more jirobable that it was owing to their being imitated and not 
original design. This seems esx>ecially likely, as very few exami^les of l..ate 
Celtic metal-work have been found in the Pictish area in Scotland. In 
addition to a general resemblance, not only in the patterns emxdoyed 
but in the spacing of the x)atterns within their frames, with the chami)leve 
enamels of the sixth and seventh centuries (PL XIV). there are detailed 
features of design which oc<-ur on the symbols as well as on these late 
enamels. Such are the deveh)pment of a spiral into the head of a bird, 
to be seen on a sixth-century latchet and on sixth- and seventh-ccaitury 
handxnns in the Dublin Museum. ^ and on symbol stones on South Ronaldsay ^ 
and at the Knowe of Burrian in Orkney (PI. XIII. d): also the design of 
■■running sx)irals” which, in metal-work, makes its lirst apx)earance on a 
late tyi)e of hanging bowl escutcheon (Pi. XXIX. ti).* and which occurs on 
a symbol stone at Dunnicheu. in Angus (PI. XI 11. <■}. From this it seems 
a justifiable inference that the symbol stom's beau- sona* relation to tlu* 
metal-work of England and Ireland of the sixtli aiul seventh centuries. 
Certain features of the faTitastic anim.al symbol and f)f the animal carvings 
associated with the symbols, discusstai later in this ])ai)er.'"' a])])ear to have 
been borrowed from Irish illumination of the late seventh century. 

The distribution of the symbol stones gives further evidence of their 
date. With the exception of the boar at Dunadd (PI. XV, h) there are 
no symbol stones or engra\ed animals in the Scottish territory in the 
west of Scotland. The Scots established the kingilom of Dalriada towards 
the end of the fifth century.® At the time of the arrival of St Colundax 

^ For example the discs of Mycenie, on which some of the pattt'rns are identical with designs on 
British hanging howl escutcheon.s and with carvings on some of the Scottish cross-slabs. 

~ A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, Dublin, 1032, pi. II, fig. 8. 

3 E.C.M.S., p. 21, fig. 17. 

* For th«‘ dating of these escutcheons .see F. Henry, Ixv., and Irish Art, pp. 38, 37, 

H. K. Kilbride Jones, P.S.A.xS., Ixxi. i)p, 209-2415, and T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxoti Art, p. 51 sqq. 

^ P. 75. 

• Eoin MacNeill, Phases of Irish History^ p. 133 sqq. 
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in 565 there are varying accounts as to whether Iona belonged to the 
Piets or to the Scots. Presumably, as Dr Joseph Anderson points out.- 
if the Piets had already been in the habit of erecting symbol stones before 
the sixth century some exam])les would have remained in what later 
became Scottish territory. The one exception, the boar at Dunadd. 
might be explained as the work of a raitling party of victorious Piets, for 
Dunadd was a place of gri^at importance to the Scots during the whole 
history of Scottish Dalriada.^ In St Columba's time Skye was still Pictish,^ 
as were the Hebrides, and in both these areas symbol stones have been 
found, in two cases in Skye associated with the cross. At Pahhay ^ the 
cross is a simple Latin one. ])rohahly added sidtsecpiently to the carving 
of the symbol, but at Raasa\' {PI. X^'II1. c) it has not only been carved 
at the same time as the symbol, but it is of a very distinctive type, to 
which a date can be attributed at about the end of the se\ e7ith ceuturv.® 
Thus from all the evidence it seems that the syndiol stones caitnot he 
dated to earlier than the sixth <-entury. the majority probably belong to 
the seventh century, while some may be as late as the (‘ighth c-entury. 

A number of small objects engraved with Pictish symbols appear to 
be dated to the same ]3eriod. Several of such ohjia-ts have hiaui foxmd 
on broch sites in Orkney and Shetland. A small ox boiu' ami a small 
IJebble on which symbols were roughly scratched come I'rojn the Broch 
of Burrian in Orkney.' They belong to a secondai-y ()ccu])atiou of the 
broch. and the fact that a Celtic Church bidl came from tlu' site gives the 
possibility of a date in C'hristian times, in Shetland a small stout' disc 
engraved with the double disc symbol w;xs found during excavations at 
Jarlshof.* It can be a])[)roximately dated, on the xnialogy of other similar 
discs from .Shetland, one from Cdetness dt'coratt'tl with a design of curves 
common in late Irish metal-work, auotlu'r from Jarlshof with ;i roughly 
drawn design of diverging s])irals. which is aho a late ]iattern. The other 
objects bearing syndtols are in metal. A crescent-shaped plate of hron/.t' 
from IjUws, Monilieth. in Angus." is engraved with the ci'escent symbol 
and floriated rod. with a nunc inscriptittn {which may have been adth'd 
subsequently) on one sitle. and on the other the double tlisc aiul a dog's 
head. Their treatment is almost idc'iitical with that of the same syndxols 

‘ Bpd«‘ {Hi.st. Ecch's.. iii. c. 4) sa>> tliat St t’oliiniba rcccivod the islarul from the Piets. Tlie Annals 
of Ulster gives, under the year 073, ”Tlie death ot C’onigall, son of (’oingall. . . . who granted the island 
of la to ('oliim-t'ille.” 

^ EA'.M.S., i>. cx. 

^ J. Hewat Pravv, P.S.A.S.. Ixiv. p. 112 sqq. The relics confirm the occupation of Dunadd during 
the period ascribed to it in history from the beginning of the sixth to the mitldle of the ninth century. 

* Adamnan {Vii. Cohon., i. c. 27) tells how an old Pictish chief called Artbrannan was baptised by 
St Columba m Skye. 

^ Parish of Barra : E.C.M.S., p. 112, fig, 115. “ See p. 74. 

’ Arcluvologia Scoiica, v. pp. 300-361, and E.C.M.S., pp. 25, 20, 

“ A. O. Curie, P.S.A,S., Ixviii. p. 220, tig. 5. • J. M. Corrio, P.S.A.S., Ixvi. p. 83, tig. 13. 

P.tS.A.S., xli. p. 33, fig. 10. " E,C.M .E.j p. 280, tig. 208. 
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Fig. 3. Sil\<T llandpiii fioiii ?sn!i-i<-*s 
Law. Lai-go. Fil«*. 


oil two leaf-shaped objeets in silver from 
Norrie’s Law, in Fife.^ showing traces of 
enamelling (PI. XVI. /). Amongst other 
finds in the same hoard was a silver hand- 
pin. of a seventh-centnry ty])e. which bears 
a Greek ci’oss in a circle on the to]), and 
symbols engraved at the side (fig. 3). The 
terminal rings of <-ertain of the massive silver 
chains found in Scotland - beiir engraved 
symbols, which from the type of the enamel- 
ling a])pear to be dated to the seienth or 
eighth century. 

Caves in Moray ^ and Fife ^ have symbols 
roughly engraved on the walls, but no date 
can be suggestetl for these as the caves were 
in occupation over a long period. 

The association of the cross with a Pictish 
symbol on the symbol stone at Raasay. and 
on the handpin from Xorrie's I.aw. leads to 
the consideration of the second clement in the 
<-ross-slab of the east of Scotland (on which 
Pictish symbols a])])ear amidst the t'hristian 
motives) — the introduction of Irish I'hristian 
art into Pictish Scotland. 

INTHODICTIOX ok CllHlSTI.tXlTY. 

The first mission to the Piets was that of 
St Xinian. who established his see in Galloway 
during Roman rule in Ihitaiii, probably soon 
after the death of St Martin in 397. The 
earliest and traditional account is gi\aMi bv 
Bede.' who tells how 

Tlic Soutlicni kicts. who dwell on this 
side of these nioiintaiiis. had. it is said, for- 
saken the crrois of idolatry, and rc'ccivcd 
the true faith l)y the i)rca(diing of Bishop 
X'inias. a most rcvt'rcnd and holy man of 
the British nation, who had been regularly 
instructed at Home in the faith and mys- 
teries of the truth: whos(' episcopal st'c. 


‘ t’.S.A.S.. xviii. i>. 

- ,t. A. Smith. P.S.A.S.. x. p. 221 .s////.; A. J. KiIuiuhIs. tbiil., ixxiii. 22ti. 

J E.C.M.S., p. 12!l xqi/. * Ibid., p. :t70 .fqq. ^ AVch-.s-., iii. c. 4. 
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named after St Martin tlie bishop, and famous for a ehureli dedicated to 
him (wherein Ninias lumself and many otlier saints rest in the l)ody). . . . 
Tlie place . . is commonly called the White House ^ because he there 
built a church of stone, which was not usual amon" the Rritons. 

Three Cliristian monuments, of a type beloii^intr to the Brito-Roman 
Church and best represented in Males and Cornwall, have been found 
not far from Candida Casa at Kirkmadrinc,- in Galloway. They are 
rough stone ])illars. two of them about 7 feet in height, the third somewhat 
less than 31 feet. Each is engraved with a stylised version of the Chi 
Rho. which has been reduced to a Greek cross with expanded (aids, a 
comma-like appendage to the upper arm being all that remains of the 
Rho; the cross is enclosed in a circle, and there is an epitaph in Latin 
below (PI. NVII. a). They have been dated, by the form of the h'tters and 
the style of the epitaph, to the ptadod of St Ninian.'* No momumaits of 
this type are found north of the Forth in Pictish territory. N(j more 
is heard of .'dt Niniau's mission, and St Patrick, writing about the middle 
of the sixth century, speaks of the Southern Piets alreatly as a])ostates.'‘ 

The next mission to the Pi<-ts was that of St Columba in thi* year .■)().■). 
Iona was founded at a time when the monastic development of the Irish 
f'hurch was reaching its height, and St Cohunba. b(dore he came to 
Scotland, had already founded several monasteries in Ireland. Iona 
was essentially an Irish monastery, and remained so until tlu* monks fled 
from it before the in\iuling ^’ikings in 806. It was no mere' olfshoot. 
but the parent house of an extensive ” ])aruchia." which soon ('xtemded to 
England as well as Ireland and Pictish Scotland. Scottish Dalriada was 
both politically and racially Irish. St Cohunba hims(‘lf in the thirty- 
two years that ho was abbot of Iona, iit athlition to nuim-r(jus journeys 
to Pictish territory, often I'evisited Irehuid. .\damnan givi's a ])icture 
of constant coming and going between the two countries in the Saint's 
time: hardly a day si*ems to pass when a .stranger is not lu'ard "shoTiting 
across the strait.” and he himself, wlien he was bishoji and al)l)ot of Iona, is 
clearly mnch more familiar with the to])ogra])hy of Ireland than with that of 
Scotland." But Iona, though an Irish monastery, was constantly imgaged in 
the conversioTi of the Piets: for lu'arly half aceirtnrv after the coming of St 
Cohunba there seems to have been ])eace between the Piets and the Scots. 

Little is known of the early monasteries on the mainland of Scotland. 
As in Ireland, where the monasteries of the ])lains have been almost 

' Ad Caiulidam Casani. - i>. 4!U 877 . 

^ A. W. Clapliaiu. English Nomanesgue ArchUecture bt'fore the ('ongnesf, p. 5. 

^ St Patrick's (’onfessw ft Episfola. ed. J . I). White. Lomlon: S.P.P. K.. Texts Students. No. 4 
1018; cf. Dom Louis (K)ugau<l, ('hristianiti/ in ('eltic Lands, p, 2r»; W. Dtniglas vSnnpst)n. ('eliic Church 
in Scotlaiul. pp. 02, 07. 

^ An example of the close touch Adamnan kept witli Ireland is given by the story of the monks of 
Clonmacnoiso who, in a ctintest over the alibacy, appealed to him to appoint an abbot for them. E. J. 
Gwynn and W. J. Purton, F.R.I.A., xxix. c., p. 102, para. 85. 
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entirely destroyed, so in Scotland it is only on desolate islands, where the 
land had little value, that traces remain of early church settlements. 
The love of the Irish monks for island sites, both for their monasteries 
and for the cells of anchorites, could be easily satisfied in Scotland, in 
the islands of the west and north as well as in Dalriada. Entil much 
more excavation has been done, not a great deal can he known of the 
Columban settlements in Pictisb Scotland, but there are a number of 
sites which, from their close resemblance to early church settlements in 
Ireland, seem certainly to belong to the C’olumban Church. For example, 
in the Hebrides there is a iirimitive oratory dedicated to St Flannan. and 
a double-chambered cell on Eilean Mor in the Flannan Isles; ^ on the little 
island of North Rona is found the chapel of St Rona — “Teampul Rona ” — 
and a small cell.- Dicuil, an Irishman writing in 825, says: ^ 

There are many other islands in the Nortliern Ocean, two days and 
two nights sail from the “Northern T'-Iands” of Britain. A certain cleric 
on whom I can rely, told me how, having sailed for two days and one 
night, he landed on one of these islands, which are for the most part small 
and separated from one another by narrow channels. They were inhabited 
by Scottish hermits about one hundred years ago: but just as they had 
lain waste from the beginning of the world, so now they are again desolated 
by the incursions of the Northmen. They are full of sheep and innumerable 
sea birds of different kinds. 

During St Columba’s lifetime Orkney was visited by his monks. 
Adamnan, in his account of the voyages of the monk Cormac, tells how ^ 

St Columba. who was staying in those days beyond the dorsal ridge of 
Britain, comrneiuh'd him [Cormac] to King Brude in the presence of the 
under-king of the Orkneys, saying. “Some of our people have lately gone forth 
to find a solitude in the pathless sea. and if perchance after long wanderings 
they should come to the Orcades Islands, do thou earnestly commend them 
to this under-king, whose hostages are in thy hand, that no misfortune 
befall them within his territories.” 

Cormac was saved from “impending death in the Orcades” bv these 
recommendations, and returned to Iona after some months. It is very 
X)roVmble that the islands, once visited, would be noted down for future 
settlement, and traces have been found there of the Colund)an Church. 
Three Celtic Church bells of an early tyjie have been found on the main- 
land of Orkney, one from Haevar Howe at Birsay,® another from what is 
jirobably a monastic site on the tidal islaiul of the Brough of Birsavd 

' T. S. Muir, ErrlexMngical Notrs on Somr of I hr iHlandn of Srotland, pp. .58-00. Edinburgh. 1885. 

“ Op. cit., pp. il2-i)5. 

’ .Sue Mario Esposito. Didilin Jiriictr, 1005. ii. p. 335, and Sludirn, 1014, p. 051 .fgq. 

* Adamn<'in, Vit. Coluin.. ii. c. 43. 

“ See F. ('. Eeles. P..S'..4..S'.. lx. pp. 400-420. Tlie early type of Celtic belt is made of a sheet of iron 
bent into a roughly quadrangular form, riveted and dipi)ed in copper or bronze. The later tenth- 
century type is a complete casting. » James Fairer, P.,S'..l .8'., v. pp. 0-12. 

’ Excavated by the Office of Works in 1930, not yet published. 
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and a third from tlie Broeh of Burriand from whence came the bone 
and pebble, engraved with Pictish symbols, which have already been 
mentioned in this paper. There are remains of a monastic settlement 
on the Brough of Deerness. These have not yet been excavated, but 
they appear, from surface indications, to follow in jdan the smaller Irish 
monasteries.- On the island of Papa Westray, at a place called Munker- 
house, there are groujis of circular huts with connecting i)assages. On the 
same island there is a typically Irish site, a small peninsula in a lake, and 
here there is a small oratory and the ruins of beehive huts. On this island 
was found a slab engraved with a cross in a circle, surmounted by a Latin 
cross with expanded terminals (PI. XVII, c). This has been thought to 
be a type of cross derived directly from that of the Kirkmadrine slabs and 
therefore belonging to St Ninian’s t'hurch. This, however, is not st); the 
cross formed by the intersecting arms of a circle within a circle, though 
uncommon in Scotland, is found over a wide area in Ireland in the second 
half of the seventh century, as well as in the Christian East and in Caul. 

Primitive Irish and Columban Cross-slabs. 

After the withdrawal of the Romans when the churches in Britain 
and Ireland were cut off from the Continent by the invasions of the ]iagan 
Saxons, the two countries remained in close touch with one another, and 
the British Church in the south of Scotland had an important influeiu^e 
in Ireland.® where C’andida Casa was celebrated as a school of monastic 
training.* Amongst the mo.st famous of its Irish pupils was St Enda 
of Aran, whose i)u]hl St Finnian founded the monastery of Clonard. where 
St Columba underwent ])art of his training.® Iti view of this close con- 
nection it is not surprising tluit similar types of Christian monuments 
should be found in Ireland, the Candida Casa district. loiui, and in the 
Columban sphere of influence in Pictish territory. Between the fifth 
and seventh centuries it is im]>ossible to date any monuments exactly, 
but at the earlie.st monasteries in Ireland there was genendly an upright 
slab carved with a cross.® and a similar tyi>e of slab is found at various 
monastic sites in Dalriadic Scotland and the western islands, for example 
on Eilean na Naomh ’ and Tiree.® Tliese monuments hear the simplest 
form of Latin cross, but there were other more elaborate types. Such 

^ Arch. Scotica, v. pp. 300-f51. 

^ Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments a7id Constructions of Orkney and Shetland, by 
the Koyal (.’ommissitm on Ancient and Historical Monuments (Scotland), in the press. 

^ Wee Father J. Hyan, W..T., Irish Monastirism. p. 107 sqq. 

* See Catalogns S.S.Hib.: lladdan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documetds relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland, ii. p. 202, Oxford. 1800-78. 

^ J. Ryan. op. cit., pp. 100-20. 

® F. Henry. Irish Art, p. 27. 

' E.C.M.S., p. 402, fig. 421. 


« L. M. Mann, P.S.A.S., Ivi. pp. 123-126. 
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is the form of cross derived from a. ship, a motive ftoin^ back to the earliest 
X)eriod of C'hristian symbolism.^ This is fomid. with th(> slii]) reduced 
to a few stylised lines, at Drumore (lio:. 4) and at KirkTiiadrine - in (ialloway. 
at t'loon Lou^h ^ and Kilshani”; * in Ireland. Anothc'r tyi)e hears small 
crosslets within the arms of the cross, a motive fonnd on a pieet* of fifth- 
sixth-centnry Coptic cloth in the Hritish Mnsenm. This occurs on slabs 



Fip. 4. ('ioss-'>!aF from DninuUM*. Kii-kiiianl<'n, 


at Lapj^ant^arn •' and Craipiiarpet ® in Galloway aiid. amonpst other ])laees 
in Ireland, at Inislmmi-ray.' 

None of these monuments have any clearly dateahle character. 
Mile. Henry considers their origin to be a compositi* one, in ])art derived 
from the almost ])nrely Latin funerary nunmnient of tlu> Hrito-Roman 
Church (of a type already described at Kirkmadrine). in x)ai’t from 
St Patrick’s custom of “engraving crosses” on stones or rocks venerated 
by the X)agans.® 

' Giavi'S. "On Similai' Fnims of thn Christian Cross found on Ancient .MonumiTits in E^ypt and 
Ireland,’' J.R.S.A.I.. ISilll. i. ji. riltj .•«/(/. 

- E.C.M.S.. p. ollll. fig. ~>IH. 3 E. Henry, Iritsh Art, pp. 311, 31 (Mgs. 11 and 12). 

F. Henry, J .R.S.A .1 1337, p. 274. ^ E,C,M,S., p. ,501, Mgs. ,545, 54M. 

^ Ibid., p. 4MS, fig. 541, 

’ W. F. Wakeman, .1 Survey of the Antiquarian Remains on the Island of Inishrnurray, fig. 23, 
Edinburgh, 1S33. 

» F. Henry, Irish Art, pp. 28, 21). 
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Seventh-cexti’ry Crosses axd Cross-slabs. 

With the seventh oentnry there began a period of great artistic activity 
in Ireland — the development of C'eltic Church art — not only on stone 
monuments, but also in illuminated nianuscrij)ts. and in mctal-work on 
such objects as reliquaries, croziers. etc. The chief decf'rative motives 
have been analysed by ^llle. Henry in La Sculpture irlandaisr. Summed 
up briefly they are: the spiral, derived from metal-work of the Late Celtic 
period: interlacing.' a new form in Celtic art. later to succeed the spiral 
in poprdarity: angular designs of fret and key ])attern: and aiuTual inter- 
lacing. derived from Gertnanic forms.- and showing a connection with 
Saxon art and the seventh-century .\nglo-Saxon ribbon style.® All 
these motives are found in a dated form in the Book of Durrow.' which 
was executed in a Columhaii monastery aliont the year (iTO.® 

Dalriadic Scotland shared too in this artistic dcvi'lopment. It is 
possible that the Book of Duitow was transcribed at Iona.® Of metal- 
work. the most important surviving example is the ^loiymusk Reliqiiary.' 
with its decoration of writhing animal forms, iiot yet can-tainly dated hut 
Ijrobahly going back to the seventh centiiry. if not actually to St Cohunba’s 
time. 

Oil the stone monuments of this pc'riod the carving became more 
decorative and elaborate, and carving in ndief a]>i)eared as well as 
engra^•ing. The compass-di-awn cross became for a time one of the most 
])opular forms. It has already been described at Papa Westi'ay.** in 
Oi-kney. where it is surmounted by a Latin cross with ex])aniled terminals 
(PI. NVII. <■). A further ch'velopment occurs when it is acconqianital by 
other motives. ,\t Balli\ ourney.® Cork, the i-ross is surmounted by the 
engraved figure of a little man with strangely pointtal nosi‘ and bowing locks 
(PI. NVII. t)). The counectioii la“twe(>n tlu' B;dli\ ourjiey figure and the 
poi'trait of St Matthew in the Book of Durrow is unmistakable. A rather 
similar little figure, leaning on a staff, is engravi'd on a boidder at Balblair," 
near Invi'riu'ss (PI. XVIl. d): and .another curious little figure', also shown 
in profile and wt'aring a long cloak, is e'ugraved on a slab found in the 
ruins of a hroch at Bnrness.'-' Firth. Orkney. Other monuments, still 

^ Tlirt of iiitt'ilariiip: in lei's]! aH is a complox quest ion: siinph' interlacing was used in the 

East from Hooo h.u. and w;is common in Homan art. Imt the elalforatt* inteilacinj^ with knots appt‘ared 
at al)out tilt' s;ime period (the si*ventli century) in Ep\ pt. Swedt'ii. tlie Britisli Isles, and Lombardy. 
F. Henry tlevot»'s a chapter to it in La Sra]}>lun' pp. St* HH. 

- See IL Salin. Thirmnunuratik. pp. 2-t5-7(h 

■* F. Henry. Irish Art, ])p. 41. 42. 

* Dulflin. Trinity Folle^e, oT (A. 4.5). Zimmermann, iii. (Pis. 1—5). 

^ See F. Henry. Iristi .IW. (». (53 sqq.. and T. I>. Kendrick. Anglo-Sa,ron Art. p. 94 sqq, 

® F. Henry. Irish Art, p. (38. ' F. C. Fetes, P.S.A.S.. Ixviii. pp. 433-43S. pi. VI. 

>See p. 71. ® F. Henry, J.R.S.A.I.. Ixvii. p. 271. 

Folio 245 b. " E,C.M.S., p. 95. 

H. Marwick, P.S.A.S., Iviii. p. 295 sqq. 
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with the compass-drawn cross, have a pattern of spirals beneath the cross, 
as at Inishkea North, ^ in Ireland, where they form a stem (PI. XVIIl. b). 
At Whithorn, in Galloway, there is a very similar cross with a stem, ulti- 
mately derived, as is shown by the comma-likc appendatje to the upper arm 
of the cross, from the early ty])e of monument with the Chi Rho at Kirk- 
madrine (PI. XYIII. a)J Below the cross there is an inscription in Latin: 
LOG STI PETRI APOSTOLI.® Apart from stylistic evidence, the monument 
can be dated to about the end of the seventh century, for the dedication 
to St Peter would not have been used before 664. when at the Synod of 
Whitby the Roman usage was atlopted in Northumbria and St Peter took 
a chief place in dedications.^ Additional evidence comes from Ireland, 
for at Kilnasaggart.^ County Armagh, a pillar engraved with crosses 
bears an almost identically worded inscription, but in Irish instead of Latin, 
and mentioning a certain Ternoc. who is known to have died in 714. With 
the Whithorn monument can be associated two slabs from Raasay.*’ in 
Skye, which bear a similar cross with a stem and the rudiment of the Rho, 
but with the cross set in a square instead of in a circle. One of these 
monuments has already been mentioned ' in connection with the Pictish 
symbols with which it is engraved in addition to the cross (PI. XYIII. c). A 
rather more elaborate form of cross with a stem is foujid at Kilmory Knap ® 
in Ai'gyllshire. and at Glenda lough. ^ in Ireland. 

There are other exani])les of the Greek cross in a circle, carved in low 
relief, on slabs at Clad Bbile.*® Ellery, in Argyllshire, and at Abirlot.^' in 
Angus. A more elaborate form of this type of cross is found at Inish- 
murray.^- Sligo, where the cross is decorated with simple interlacing, carved 
in light relief, with a decorative arrangement of spirals between the arms. 
This is very similar to the fragment of a slab from St Donnans.i® Eigg, 
which has, however, triquetras between the arms instead of spirals. 

These examples are sufficient to show the close connection that 
continued between Ireland and the Cohunban s])herc of influence in 
Scotland. And the Irish monks in their missionary journeys into Pictish 
territory must have become familiar with Pictish art, of which some traces 
a})pear in Irish manuscripts, and it seems possibh' that some decorativ^e 
features of Pictish animal .art may have been borrowed from Irish 
illumination. 


^ F. Henry, Irish Art, p. 55. 2 S«h’ p. (iO. 

^ See H. A. S. MacHlif,ter, P.S.A.S., Ixx. p, 315 sqqy for a different reading of tiie inscription. 
■* See pp. 81, 82. 

^ G. Petrie, Chri'itldn Juscripiiona in the Irish Language, ii. p. 27, Dniilin. 1872 and 1878. 

* J. S. Richardson, xli. p. 435. ’ Sec p. (58. 

® P.S.A.S., Ixix. p. lih fig. 7. 

® F. Henry, La Sruljifure irlandaise, pi. 6. fig. .5. 

E. C.M.S., p. 401, fig. 418. 

F. Wakeman, A Survey of the Antiquarian RemainSy fig, 27. 

P.S.A.S.y Ixvii. p. 66, fig. 4. 


Ibid., p. 205, fig. 222. 
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A comparison of the bull from Burf^heacl (PI. XX. a) ^ and the wolf 
from Ardross (PI. XIX. a) with the lioji of St Mark in the Book of Durrow 
(PI. XX, b) and a drawings of a wolf in the Book of Kells (PL XIX. b) show 
many points of close resemhlance. One of these is the inner decorative 
line ending in a spiral, which occurs in all these animals. This is only a 
formal decorative feature which might have come indepeudeutly to Ireland 
and Scotland from the same foreign source. The inner decorative line 
and the emphasis of the articidations of the body is a decorative feature 
common in the East : it is found in Assyrian. Scythian, and Sassanian 
art. Much later it became a part of Teutonic and Scandinavian aiiimal 
design. It is a constant feature of the Pictish engraved animals. It is 
usually present in Irish metal-work, and is found in all animal interlacing 
in Ireland in the eighth century. This feature taken alone is not enough 
to show a connection, hut there are other features of these Pictish aud 
Irish animals which are closer parallels. For instance, the eye of the hull 
of Burghead aud that of the lion of the Book of Durrow are drawn in the 
same way; the ear of the Pictish wolf is connected with the spiral ter- 
mination outlining the jaw, and is notic€*ahly small in ])r()j)ortion to the 
size of the animal, aud the same feature is found in the lion of the Book of 
Durrow. The wolf of the Book of Kells might almost have been a copy 
of the Pictish wolf: in this case there seems little doubt that the iiiHuence 
went from Pictish to Irish art. On the other hand, the Pictish ■‘fanta.stic 
animal” symbol is merely another version of the animal with the lajipet 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels - and must he derived from the same source — 
the Teutonic animal (Salin Style II )“— which is found in an earlier form in 
the Book of Durrow (fig. .")). 

It is clear from the two symbol stones with crosses on them, already 
described, at Raasay and Pahhay, that the symbol .stones were still in use 
at the coming of Christianity. In the north and east of Scotland there 
are a few other examples of a transition stage between the symbol stone 
and the cross-slab. 

A beautifully carved slab, now in the National iMuseum of Antiquhjes 
at Edinburgh, was found at tlie Brough of Birsay. in Orkney * (PI. XXL b). 
on the same site as the Celtic f'hurch bell mentioned earlier in this ])aper. 
At the top are engraved the double disc symbol, the crescent and rod. 
the eagle, and the ■■fantastic auimal.” all of the pure symbol stone type, 
but below these symbols are the figures of three warriors carrying spears 
and square, decorated shields: they are still incisetl but almost merg- 
ing into light relief. While they are in style not unlike the figures of 

' There are six vt'ry similar examples t)f engraved bulls fi*oui Burghead, pp. llS-124. 

“ British Museum, Cotton Nero, D. 4. Dated to about 700. See E. (jr. Millar. LintUf^farne Gospels, 
British Museum. 1028, and Zimmemiann, iii. pis. 223-214. 

* Halin, Thierornamentik, p. 822 sqq. 

* To be published in P.S.A.S, 
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ecfle^iastios on cross-slalis. to b(» described later in this paper, at St 
Vigeans and Fowlis Wester, they are still, \sitli their otldly ]iointcd noses, in 
the tradition of the figure on the slab at Ballivonrney. 

At Latheron. Caithness (PI. XXII). there is a slab with a crudely carved 

cross, formed of a patterTi 
of spirals and interlacing in 
low relief, surmounting an 
eagle and fish. This seems 
to be the eagle and fish 
of the symbol stones. rt‘- 
interpreted as a Christian 
symbol. 

On some of these half- 
Christian. half-Pictish momi- 
ments. as well as on some 
debased symbol stones on 
the east coast, there arc* 
ogham inscri])tions. They 
have not yet been satis- 
factorily translated. In 
the oi'cinion of Professor 
^liU’alistc'r the Piets ccj^iied 
the ogham alphahc't from the 
Irish, and in using it they 
were* awkwardly adapting 
a scri))t ill sinted to their 
))honetics.i 

.So closc'ly do the earlier 
Christian monmnents in 
Scotland resemhle those in 
Irc*lan(l that tlu*re can be 
no doubt that they were 
the work cjf the Cohimban 
monks. 4die transitional 
grou]). howev(*r. all fouTid 
in Pictish territory, and in 
style far nearer to the symbol .stones than to the Irish slabs, must 
surely be the work of recently Christianised Piets who lat(*r, under 
further influence from Ireland, were to evolve the type of monumeiit 
characteristic, of Pictish .Scotland. 




Fi^. 5. Liii(lisrurn<- and Pictish AnirnaF. 

a and r. AniinaK from rn)ss-s;Ia]>, Ahrilfinno. 
h and <1. Animals frtjin FiiniisfaiTn.* (.»osp<*ls. 

p, Picti.>li “ fanta'stic animal” syrnhol. 

/. Animal fi’om ci’oss-slah. Mrijilc. 


1 K. A. S. Macalistf'P, “Tlio Inscriptions and Language of the Piets,” Esxaij'i and Studies presented 
to Prof. Eoinn MarXeill, Dublin, 1940. 
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C'xVRDONAGH GROUP LaTE SeVEXTH-CEXTURY CROSSES AND 

Cross-slabs. 


In the next stage of development in Ireland there occurs the tr;insi- 
tion between the cross-slab and the free-.standini>: cross. At Cardonagh ^ 


(fig. 6) is found the earliest type of 
free-standing cross in Ireland which, 
from the analogy of its broad ribbon 
interlacing with that of the Book of 
Durrow. can be dated to the end of 
the seventh century. Beside the ci'oss 
are two stone pillars , 2 obviously carvetl 
by the same hand as tlie cnjss. On 
them, amongst other motives, are 
shown David as a harpist, and Jonah 
and the whale. On the Cardonagh 
cross, and some approximately con- 
temporary monuments at Duvillaun,'* 
luishkea North. ^ etc., are representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion. 

The Cardonagh group makes the 
first break-away from the simple ])illar 
monument, with the cross, either alone 
<.)r with a few simple decorative forms, 
as the only motive. In addition to the 
de\'elopinent of a lu'w form of monu- 
ment there is apparent a siuhlen in- 
flux of influence from jibroad. aiul the 
first ap]3earance in Ireland of Christian 
iconography. 

Although from this time onwards 
the free-standing cross became the 
chief type of monument in Ireland, the 
cross-slab was not immediately aban- 
doiu'd, and it followed, for a time, a 
])arallel developmcait. as can be siaai 
in tlu' slabs of Cardonagh.-^ lAubaJU'.* 
and Fahan Mura ' (Bl. XNIII. </). 
which ar(‘ all that have survived the 
destruction of the niona.st('ries. But 



‘ F. Ilfiuy, Irish Art, pp. 5(5. 57. 2 pi. 21. 

^ Ibid., 5S: and F. llcniy, J .li.S.A.I,. Ix\ii. pi. XXXI. Iik- 1- 

^ F. Ht'nry. op. cit., pi. XXIV. tig. 1. ^ F. Henry. La Svidpiurc irlandaisc, pi. XII. 

® F. Henry, op. cit., pi. X\ II. • F. Henry, op. cd., i>is. XIV and XV. 
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in addition to the new iconography tliere is also a change in tlie form of 
the slab, which from a roughly dressed slab or pillar became a carefully 
shaped monument, sometimes rectangidar. sometimes with a rounded or 
pedimented top. often with projections at the top or sides. There secuns 
to be here a |)Ossible connection with contemporary Coptic funerary slabs 
(PL XXIII. b), which are somewhat similar in conception, with a decorative 
cross and figurative scenes ami often a rounded or pedimented top. 

In the west of Scotland there are a number of monuments closely 
related to these late seventh-century Irish slabs and crosses. 

At Riskbuie.^ Colonsay. there is a complicated pillar which reveals in 
its elements a crucifixion, a free-standing cross (with the arms barely 
emerging from the sides of the slab as at Cardonagh). the lyd/y. and also 
a cross with a stem. It is a good illustration of the complexity of ideas 
in the mind of a iirimitive artist. At Kilmartin.- Argyllshire, there is a 
free-standing cross with almost the same decoration as occurs on one of 
the Cardonagh pillars. The arms of the cross are very short. At the 
base of the shaft on one side there is carved a small cross with four crosslets 
between the arms. 

The free-standing cross did not si)road to Pictisli territory, but there 
are two e.xamples in Shetland of elaborate cross-slabs of a ])urely Irish tvpe. 
at Bressay ^ and at Papil * (PI. XXIV. a). The Bi'essay slab is iiearly L fi'et 
high: that of Papil 7 feet. Both monuments have the com])ass-drawn 
cross in a circle so commoii on earlier slabs, and on both it is ornamented 
with the type of ribbon interlacing found in the Book of Durrow. and 
closely recalls a similar cross on a page of these (ios])els (PI. XXIV. h). On 
each slab there is car\ ed a lion similar to the lion of St Mark of the Hook of 
Durrow: on the Papil stone it is the same .strange beast with small eais. 
])rotruding tongue, long curling tail and sharp claws, and tlu‘ inner decor- 
ati^ e line, but on the Bressay stom* it a](pears in a \ ei-y si?n])lilied form. 
Both beasts are derived, if not from the Book of Durrow itself, then from 
some similar source, by an artist who had no conce])tion of what a real lion 
looked like. On the Bressay stone there are two animals afj'ronfrs' of the 
same type as on the Ferbane sl.-ib in Ireland. The iconographv of both 
monuments is very limitefl. Legeiuls from the lives of the Egy]itian 
monks, St Paul and St Anthony, i)rovide some of the most po])ular themes 
on cross-slabs in Ireland anil in Scotland. At Papil there ap])ears to be 
a reiiresentation of the temptation of St Anthony by women, disguised 
as birds, who whisper in his ear: ^ a human head is shown betweiui two 
creatures with the beak.s and legs of birds. The legend of Jonah and the 

‘ E.C.M.S., p. 390, fig. 413. 2 p, ,'i!U, fig. 411 . 

= Ibid., p. 5, lig. 4. * /bf,;.. p, fig (f 

" See A. Kingsley Porter, “An Egyptian Legend m Ireland,” Marburger Jahrhuch fur Kunxtirissen- 
schaft, V. pp. 12' 14. 
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Whale was another popular theme ^ (fig. 7). A different version from 
that on the Cardonagh pillar is given on the Bressay slab, for instead of 
the fish there is a monster.- and the swallowing and disgorging are shown 
in one scene by a human form extended between the mouths of two 
monsters that outline the top of the slab. On both monuments there 
are figures of monks with cowl, staff, and satchel, advancing towards 
one another. 

The similarity to the style of the Book of Burrow in the flat ribbon 
interlacing (which existed only for a short time in Irish art ^). the type 
of the lion, the decorated compass-drawn cross, as well as the flat style 





Fig. 7. T<‘Hi|>t.ition of St Antlmny ribI Dclivrtranoo of Jonali. 
<7. (’los't of ^^oon»^ />. Krtttin^. c. Pa))il. 

({. Duiildllaiidy. e, Bl•^•>^^ay. /. I>unfallaiuly. 


of carving and the broad figures, closely recalling the tia-hnique of the 
Cardonagh cross and slab, make it probable th.at these two monuments 
in Shetland can be dated to the late seventh century. .\n objection to 
this dating can be found in the ogham itiscri])tion on the Bressay stone, 
in which the Norse word “dattr” occurs. This led Doctor .losejih Anderson 
to date the slab as late as the ninth century. In the oi>inlon of Professor 
Macalister, however, the inscription may be considerably earlier than this. 
That ail infiltration of Norsemen into Shetland and Orkney had begun 
long before the Viking immigration seems now to be generally acce])ted.'* 
The only cross-slab of a developetl tyi)e in the west of Scotland is at 

‘ It was a widespivatl motive in early f’iiristian art. See C’aitrol et Leclerq. Dictionnairc d' Archeo' 
logie chrelienne ct de Liturgie, Pans. UM17-31. 

2 “^Monster’' was the word used in the account of Jonah in the “Old Latin Version,” the translation 
of the Bible thought to have been brought to Ireland by St Patrick; in the Vulgate, in use in Northum- 
bria by 700, St Jerome used the word “fish/’ 

’ See F. Henry, Irish Art, p. 50. 

* See H. Shetelig, Viking Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, Oslo, 1935, pp. 0-9. 
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ArdohattanP in Argyllshire (PI. XXV). and belongs stylistically to this 
group. It is (5o feet in height and sculptured only on one face. The cross 
has rounded angles at the junction of the arms, and a ring joining tluan. on 
which is carved the fret pattern shown on the cross on a page of the Rook of 
Durrow (PI. XXIY. b). On the upper arm of the cross there is the figure 
of a man with elaborately curled hair; he is holding a book, ami his legs 
merge into interlacing. The rest of the cross is decorated with ]>atterns 
of spiral, interlacing, and diagonal key pattern. One side of the slab 
is missing, but the panels forming the background to the cross on the side 
that remains are filled with strange animals and a vertical row of three 
ecclesiastics with cowls drawn over their heads, one playing a harj). 
another pipes, and the third holding what appears to be a crown. Below 
these is the figure of a warrior holding a si)ear and a rectangnlar. notched 
shield." Although the broad ribbon interlacing, and the flat, rather heavy 
style of car^•ing should date this slab to the late se\enth century, there 
are several features which indicate a later date: the human figure merging 
into interlacing is found in Irish manuscripts of the eighth century, and 
the whole slab bears a general resemblance to the post-Yikiug monuments 
of the Isle of Man. 


PiCTISll C'ROSS-SL.tB.S. 

We have seen how, stage by stage, the (h'velopment of the cross-slab 
in Ireland has been paralhded by examples in Scotland. Now. from 
early in the eighth century, the (.'hristiaii monuments in Pictish Scotland 
developed into a national type along lines indepeiulent of Ireland. This 
type, as was mentioned at the beginning of this ])aper. is formed funda- 
mentally from the merging of the art of tlie Pictish symbol stones with 
that of the Irish Christian monuments. The form of the monument, the 
Christian iconograi)ly\-. the majority of the decorati\ e motives, laune from 
Ireland, but they were gradually interpreted in a new way. aiul, in addition, 
the Pictish gift for animal art found ex]>r('ssion in an elaboration of hunting 
sceiu's and imaginary animals, 'fhe Pi<-tish symbols tlumiselves weri“ ri-taiiied 
and were an ini])ortant decorative feature. New themes and (h'corative 
motives arrived from abroad and were adapted to sint the Scottish monu- 
ment. Ireland ceased to be the only outside source of inspiration, and 
Scotland’s other neighbour. Northumbria, became an important influeiu-c. 

Northumbrian art was a curious mixture — in ])art devtdoped from 
the decorative art of Iridand, in part from the naturalistic art of tlu' 
^lediterranean. d’his was due to the j)ositi<m of Xorthundjria as the 
meeting-point of the Roman aiul Celtic Churches. After the coinersion 

‘ E.C.H.S., [). 377, fig. 3'J3. 

- Pos-sibly c»>unc’ct*j<l with tlic hgurc* of Duvidtlu* Wari-ior on tlic sarcophagus at St Andrews sec 
fig. 14. 
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of the Piets the next great missionary enterprise from Iona had been to 
Northumbria, when, in 635. Aidan. sent from Iona at the request of King 
Oswald, had established his monastery and see on the little island of 
Lindisfarne. olf the coast of Northumbria.* lu spite of cf^ntiiet with 
the south of England, which had been Christian since the establishment 
of St Augustine's see at Canterbury in 597. Northumbria followed the 
usage of the Celtic Church for a number of years, but, after a long con- 
troversy. which terminated at the Synod of Whitby in 661, the Scottish 
party was defeated, and Northumbria accepted the Roman usage.- Colmau, 
Abhot of Lindisfarne. left with his party, consisting of the Irish monks 
and some of the English, first for Iona and then for Irclajid.® Aidan luul 
brought with him Irish monks and Irish art. and Lindisfarne remained 
in spirit an Irish monastery long after the departure of Colmau. Ilie 
Lindisfarne Gospels, dated to about 700, are almost purely Irish. But, 
in addition to Irish art. Northumbria was familiar, even before the Synod 
of IVhitby, with ^lediterraneau art. The Irish ai tistic tradition is disclosed 
for the most jiart in manuscripts, the Mediterranean in stone-work, on the 
carved high crosses which are found all over Northumbria. 

There was considerable contact between the Northumbrian Church 
and the Church in Pictish Scotland. Bede tells how. in 681. Archbishop 
Theodore of Y’ork added two more to tlie three bishoprics already existing 
in Northumbria. One of the.se was at C'andida Casa, "tlu* number of 
the faithful havitig increased”: the other was "in the province of the 
Piets who at that time were subject to the English." under Bishop 
Trumwine. Although his diocese appears to havt' been in Pictish tc'rri- 
tory. and he had been "made Bishop over them." his headcpiarters were 
the monastery of Ebbcrcurnig (Abercorn). which was "seated in the 
country of the English, but close by the arm of tlie sea which parts the 
English and the Piets." * fn 685 Kiiig Eagfrid. "rashly leading his army 
to ravage the ]>rovince of the Piets," was defeated and slain. The Piets 
recovered their own lands, "which had been held by the English aTid the 
Scots that were in Britain.” Trumwine ami his people withdrew aiul 
took refuge in one of the monasteries of the south. By 710 the Pictish 
king Nechtan had acce])ted the Roman observance of Easter and wrote 
to Ceolfrid. Abbot of Wearmoutli and Jarrow, asking him for a letter of 
exhortation "by the help of which he might the better confute tlu)se that 
liresumed to keep Easter out of due time; as also the majiner aud form 
of tonsure whereby the clergy shoidd be distingrushed ... he also praved 
to have inastm- builders sent him to build a chureh of stone in his nation 

^ Bode. L'ceh's., iii. c. d. - Beiie, op, ctl., iii. c. 2.'i. ' liodo. op. cit., lii. c. 2ti. 

* Bede. op. rif.. iv. c. 213. In all the original voi-sions of Bo'do tlie passage is given as '‘seil in 
vicinia freti quod .Vnglorum terras Bictornnique disterniinat.'' In tlie translation of Mr Stevens 
edited by the Rev. J. A. Giles, London, 1840, the translation of this passage is erroneous, giving .S'cots 
instead of Pirta. .* Rede, op. cit.. iv. c. '^0 

VOL. LXXIV. (! 
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after tlie Roman manner, promising to dedicate the same in honour of the 
blessed chief of the Apostles.” ' A lengthy reply was sent, thought to 
have been written by Bede himself, and he tells us that the nation ''thus 
reformed, rejoiced, as being newly put under the guidance of Peter, the 
most blessed chief of the apostles, and committed to his protection,” - 
Though Bede, in his eagerness that all slioidd enter the Roman fold, 
may have taken an exaggerated view of the acceptance of the Roman 
usage by the whole Picdish nation, there is iio reason to suppose that he 
deliberately distorts the facts. Summing up the political situation in 
731. he states that "the Pictish peo])le are at this time also at ]3cace with 
the English nation.” ® There were English monasteries at Candida Casa. 
Melrose, Abercorn. Northumbrian crosses are found in all these districts, 
but except for a few ornamental motives, the monumental art of 
Northumbria had little effect on the develoj^ment of the cross-slab in 
Scotland, which was chiefly influenced by the Irish-Northumbrian manu- 
script style. 

E.vrly Group of Eastern Cross-slabs. 

A first group <jf cross-slabs in Pictish territory shows a strong Irish 
influence. They have tlu' same flat, broad, rather clumsy figure carving 
as hat'e the Irish monuments of the late seventh century. The inter- 
lacing. howewr. has developed, from the simple ribbon interlacing found 
in tlie Book of Duri'ow. into the extraordinarily intricate thread inter- 
lacing which is a characteristic feature of the Scottish slabs. It is not 
only a great (h’al more intricate tbaii the earlier type, but the scale is much 
smaller, and this changi* from a large scale to a small one is a typical 
feature of the alteration in style iKhwcen the period of the Book of DurroAv 
towards tlu' end of the seventh century and that of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
at the beginning of tbe eighth century. The cross has become a much 
more important feature and is almost a structural part of the monument, 
and the arms of the cross are generally joined by a ring in the usual stylo 
of the (“ightb-century cross(*s in Infland. 

Probably one of tbe earliest monuments of this groipi is at Glamis,^ 
in Angus (PI. XXYl). It is a massive, roughly-sha])ed slab of rock, lumly 
9 feet in hei ght. with a pediinenft'd top. One side is bare of decoration, 
except for three Pictish symbols tbe serptart, tish. and mirror - winch are 
engraved in the centre. It is cpiite possible that the monument had tirst 
been a “symbol stone” and that later the toj) and other face were roughly 
dressed to receive the Christian carvings. On the carved side there is 
a largo cross with rounded angles at the junction of the arms, wliich aro 
joined by a circle, indicated by lightly incistal lines. The interlacing 


' Bede, op. cit., v. c. 21. 
^ Bede, op, cit., v. c. 23. 


“ Bede, op. cii., v. c. 21. 
^ E.C.M.S.y p. 221. 
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oil the sliaft and circular centre of the cross is very elaborate, while that 
on the arms is formed by the elongated bodies of serjients with small heads 
and long beaks in which they grasp their fish-like tails. The top of the 
slab is outlined by the bodies of two monsters, and, although the carving 
is sadly defaced, there appears to he a human head between their jaws. 
In the u])per panels behind the cross there is on one side an animal of 
the same tyxie and in the same attitude as the animals ajfronirs of the 
Ferbane slab; on the other side is a hiiniocentanr, carrying two axes, 
and almost identical with a similar figure on the ]iillar at Tybrouglmey.^ 
in Ireland. In one of the lower jianels are two Pictish symbols— the 
deer’s head surmounting a triple ring. In the other is 
a curious scene re{ircsenting a human sacrifice: two men 
in tunics, with cowls, axixiear to threaten one another with 
axes, while above them is a cauldron out of which emerge 
human legs. This might be taken to represent a Christian 
martyrdom, but its resemblance to a scene on the 
Gundestrup Caiddron - (fig. 8) makes a pagan origin 
more x^robable. 

Cros.s-slabs at Fowlis Wester ® (PI. NXYII. 6) and at 
St Vigeaiis * (PI. XX^’1L a) ari' carved on one side only. 

Both show the shaft of the cross rising from a rectangular 
base, and on both the car\ing is intricate and (h'licati* ... , 

SMOlltK-.' (Ill (Tllnilc- 

and m very low relict. Part of the slab at ^t \ igi'ans .sti up cduhiion. 
has been destroyed, but most of the cross remains excejit 
the iqiiier portion. It has rounded angles at tlu“ junction of the arms, 
but no ring joining them. 'I'he ilecoration on the cross consists of 
key iiattern on the arms, rather angidar intmlacing on the n])i)i‘r jiart 
of the shaft and on the base, and. on the lower jiart of the shaft, 
a symmetrical pattern formed of eight spirals, four of which terminate 
in birds’ heads, either biting one another’s necks, or I'lse with thi“ beaks 
meeting at a small disc at the c(“ntn‘. The latti'r is ipiite a common 
Celtic x>attern and is found, for examxile. on the C’ardonagh cross and in 
the Rome Gospels.’’ The other four s])irals terminate in the bearded heads 
of men, with noses touching. The iconography of the figure scenes in 
the iianels on either side of the cross is more varied than is usual in Sc-otland. 
The only theme of which the derivation is clear is that of St Paul and 
St Anthony jiarting the bread. The two saints are shown seated on chairs 
facing one another, with long tunics and short boots with ]H)intcil toes. 
This version of the story of their meeting is taken from St derome’s life 

* F. Henry. Tai Sculpturr irlandifisr. p. 42 and jd. Will, 

" See Huliert, The lUse of the ('elts. p. 121; BrOndsted, Danmarkn Ohitid, iii. pp. cl'. 

Ixiii. pp. 11)0-218. 

^ P.iit.A.S., ixvi. p. 401), lig. 1. * PA\M.S,y p. 208. tig. 278. 

^ Vatican Barb. lat. 570. FgIuis 18a and 125, dated to the end of the eighth century. 
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of St Paul, written at the end of the fourth ceiitury, wliieh tells how a 
raven having brought them a loaf of bread, they disputed who should 
be the first to take a share, each wishing to give i>reference to the other, 
until finally each took hold of the loaf and they xnilled it ajiart ^ (fig. 9, b). 
In a similar version of the scene in Ireland, on the crosses of Moone - (fig. 9. a) 
and Armagh.® the raven is sliown above the two saints. On the slab at 
St Yigeans there may originally have been a bird too, but tlie portion of 
the slab just above the figures is missing. In the lower jjart of the same 
panel there is carved a curious scene where a little naked man is shown 
crouching below the figure of a cow, or ox, ax>jjarently about to thrust 
a dagger into its throat. In the panel on the other side there are four 
marching figures of ecclesiastics, with cowls and long fringed tunics. 




Fig. Mfoting of St Paul and St Anthony. 
a, Cross of Moono. b. St Vigcans. r. Dunfallandy. 


Hetween the two uxix)er figures is the half-naked body of a man, susx)ended 
upside down with his head resting on a block or cauldron. No exjilanation 
has been found for these two scenes: possibly both may rcx^rcscnt a 
sacrifice. The cross on the slab at Fowlis Wester has square, instead of 
the usual rounded, angles at the junction of the arms, and the ring joining 
the arms is very x)rominent. The interlacing and spiral X)attern on the 
cross is very finely executed. In the u])xier x)anels there are, on one side, 
a realistic scene of Jonah and the monster; on the other, a sea monster 
associated with a sword and circidar shield. On either side of the shaft 
are two seated figures of ecclesiastics. Behind one chair is the figure of 
an angel; behind the other a flowering tree. In front of one of the 
ecclesiastics is a flowering rod. This is evidently a simxilified version 
of the theme of St Paul and St Anthony, as rexnesentcd on the St Yigeans 
slab and the cross at ^loone. It oc<-urs in this form on one other slab in 
Scotland, that of Dunfallandy (fig. 9. c). which is described later in this x)axier. 
and on a cross-slab from the Isle of Man.‘ Below this scene are two more 
ecclesiastics walking towards the cross, as on the Papil stone, hut the 

* Set' H. Waddi'll, Deaert Fathvr>^, p. 49. 

" F. Henry, La Sculpture irlandahe. p. 140, fig. 109a. 

^ F. Henry, op. rit., p. 152, fig. 119. 

* At Kirk Maughold. See E.C.M.S., p. 10, fig. 5. 
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motives, eonsistiiig of 


corresponding figures on the opposite side of the shaft are missing. The 
tunics of the four figures, as 'well as the sides of the chairs, are elahoratelj’ 
carved with key pattern. A curious feature of tliis monument is that 
the original block of stone had only been roughly dressed so that, in spite 
of the delicacy and precision of the carving, it was executed on an uneven 
surface. 

The carving on the cross-slab at Ciols])ie.^ in Sutherland (PI. NNVIII). 
recalls in technique the monument at (flamis. where some of the motives 
are carved in light relief and others are incised. There are no figures on the 
side which hears the cross, notliing but ornamenta 
interlacing (part of it formed of snakes with fishes' tails, 
as at Glamis). and patterns com]>osed of spirals or fret 
patterns. The other side, however, is covered with a 
Itrofusion of Pictish symbols, no less than five, and in the 
centre a scene where a bearded man in a short tunic, 
bearing a dagger in one hand and a strange weapon, 
possibly an axe, in the other, is shown threatening a 
wolf-like beast, somewhat resembling the lion of the Book 
of Durrow (tig. 10). An ogham inscription runs up the 
edge of the right side of the slab and across the to]), 
and the actual edge of the monument is carved with 
a “running si)iral” in fairly dee]) relief. 

Still another cross-slab belonging stylistically to this group is at 
St Madoes,- in Perthshire. It is carved in a rather clumsy style which 
gives it what is ])rohably a falsely archaic ap])earanee. It has the usual 
cross on one side with the arms joined by a ring: there is a square panel 
at the centre with raisetl bosses. The top of the slab is outlined by the 
crouching forms of two beasts. In the iq)j)er two j)anels are two beasts 
with heads turned back. In the lower ])anels on either side of the shaft 
of the cross are a pair of animals with elongated bodies, biting one another, 
which appear to be a rough attempt at the strip form of animal interlacing 
of the Book of Durrow (fig. 11, a). The back of the slab has six ])ancls. in 
three of which are single horsemen, with cowls aiid cloaks, and in the other 
three Pictish svmhols. 



Fig. H'. Detail of 
(TolspiP Cruss-slai). 


Main Group. 

In si)ite of their composite origin and the variety of sources that 
influenced their develojiment, the Pictish cross-slabs gradually evolved 
into a remarkably constant type. The Irish influence declined as the 
influence from Northumbria increased, and the Pictish genius for animal 

^ E^C.M.S., p. 48, fig. 48; for the inscription see Macalister, loc, cit., pp. 206— 208. 

= E,C\MJS., p. 292, lig. 309. 
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art beaame a dominating feature. The Christian iconography introduced 
was never very varied and hecanie more and more limited. The foreign 
motives hecame ahsorhcd in a strongly individual style. 

The two sides of the monument were differentiated. One side was 
devoted to the cross. It is usually of the type, already doscrihed in the 
early group of eastern cross-slahs. with a ring connecting the arms, and 
sometimes it has a hase: occasionally it is framed in a decorative border 
as in a page of manuscript. It is always, although the dominant feature 
of the monument, essentially decorative; the whole of the cross being 
carved with intricate designs of interlacing, spirals, or key pattern. In 
the panels forming the background to the cross there are carvings of 
fantastic animals, ornamental motives, Pictish symbols, and occasionally 
figures with a symbolic meaning. The other side of the monument is 
generally treated as a whole and not divided into jianels. The plain 
surface is covered with an asymmetrical assortment of strange animals, 
horsemen, scenes of Christian iconography, and Pictish symbols. The 
spatial arrangement is curious. There is no background in the sense of 
landscape or vegetation. There is sometimes a feeling towards narrative 
art, but the figures may be grouped vertically as well as horizontally. As 
a rule they are all on the same plane although in a few cases three horsemen 
may be shown one behind the other. The artist seems to have attached 
little importance to scale; on the same panel oire horse may be twice the 
size of another. The carving is in low relief on a flat backgrotmd. 

A remarkable feature of the cross-slabs is the a7iimal art. This faUs 
into two categories: the imaginary and the realistic. There are a variety 
of imaginary types of animal. One. developed from the beaked animal 
tyjie of the Book of Burrow and the Lindisfarne Gospels, has alrc'adv 
ai)])eared in a rather different form in the Pictish “fantastic animal'’ 
symbol: on the cross-slab it is generally closer to the animal of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels and is shown with the (‘longatc'd body, the inner sj)iral 
at the joint, and the fcather(nl feet: it may be with or without the la])])et 
(fig. 5). The majority of the other imaginary aiiimals seem to be original 
to the cross-slabs, and they are nearly all characterised by tin* same 
curious feature: the foot is formed of a rounded, bulb-like heel attached 
to a single, curved. ]iointed toe or claw, with occasionally a pronounced 
dew claw above the heel. Tins is found on the most diverse types: on 
Wf)lf-like creatures as at Forteviot,* on animals with long serjjetdhie necks 
and long legs as at .Meigle ^ and Woodwray.® on a monster with large 
goggling eyes and a ])arrot's beak as at .Meigle « (PI. XXXVII 1. a), on 
creatures witb short srmuts. elongattal bodies, and tiny forelegs as at 
Aberlenmo ^ (PI. XXX 11 1). and on a pair of interlaced animals of the Lindis- 

‘ E.r.M.S., fig. liliS, c. = Ibid., fig. :7Kf, a. = Ibid., fig. 2.'')S. «. 

* Ibid., lig. 345, b. '• Ibid., fig. 227, a. 
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fame type on the same momiment. Even a naturalistic representation 
of a stag at Dunfallandy ^ has the same strange feet. The tails of these 
animals sometimes forni a maze of interhu-ingas at Meigle - (PI. XXXVIII. a ) ; 
sometimes they turn into animal heads as on a slab from Gask ® and a 
monument at Meigle (PI. XXXYII). With the exception of the last 
feature, which was common in Sc\-t.hian art. was an Oriental feature in 
classical art. and is found in Christian sculptures in Lombardy. ^ this series 
of animals a])])ears to be a jmrely local development. They certainly do 
not appear anywhere else in the British Isles. Quadru])cds with human 
heads, such as are fouutl on slabs from Gask ^ and Rossie Priory = (PI. XXXIl), 
show a southern influence. This type occurs in the Cuthbert E\'angeliar ® 
and other manuscripts in England. 

The naturalistic animal art is equally virile: horses, hounds, and other 
animals, such as the boar and boar, are carefully ])ortrayed. There are 
two types of horses: one is small and lightl.v built, with sloping quarters 
and tail set low; it has a very high action anti is schooled to carry the 
head very high. The other type is an equall.v small but heavier animal, 
with a big. clumsy head, and strong, high cpiarters. There are also two 
tyi^es of dog: a hound of the greyhormd type, and a small dog like a 
terrier. The majority of the animals are, as on the engraved Pietish 
stones, natural to Scotland, such as woidd be familiar to the artist. Human 
figures, except for horsemen, are rarelv represented. Always, both 
humans and animals, when treated naturalistically. are shown in 
profile. 

There are Pietish symbols on the majority of the cross-slabs of this 
grou]). They are essentially the saiiu' symbols as on th(‘ symbol stones, 
and the "fantastic animal.” the crescent .and rod. the double ilisc and 
rod. and the mirror and comb an> still the most ])o]>ular. I'hey are some- 
times incised, but more often carved in low relief in the same stylo as 
the rest of the monument, 'riu* "running s])iral" is a- frecpient decoration 
of the interior of the symbol, and (h'signs from seventh-century metal- 
work are still in use (PI. XXIX). 

As well as the tall cross-slabs, there art* also iu this groiq) a number 
of smaller cr(jss-slabs. varying in height from about 2 to 3J feet, and in 
addition there are two other types of monument: a recaimbent monument 
and a rectangidar slab carve<l only tm oiu‘ side, which from the style of 
df'coration must be conteTupor.ary with the tall cross-slabs. 

^ K .(\M .S., tip, H. ■ IbuL, lip. 315. b. 

Ihitl., lip. 3D7, a. 

^ Set* G. T. TUvoira. Origine deJla ArchitdlHre Lombardo. Lilian, ]>. 2Sf5. 

^ EA'.M.S.. lip. :i22, a. 

^ Gate t'iglith'Century York or Mercian work. S(‘e Ziinmerrnaim, Text. p. 137. 
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Tall. Cross-slabs. 

Amongst the many tall eross-slahs of this group, four selected for 
deserii^tion and illustration will give an idea of the variety and scope of 
the art. 

One of the most important of the cross-slahs is at Meigle ^ (Pis. XXX and 
XXXI). The cross is unique and elaborate: it is equal armed, conqu’ised 
within a circle with square-angled recesses at the junction of the arms. 
The surface is decorated with fret-work and interlacing, and a numher of 
raised bosses give the impression that they are derived from large circular- 
headed nails. The ring forms the outline of the top of the slab. A very 

wide shaft has been added to the cross, below 
the ring, with spiral attachments at eacdi of 
the four corners. This shaft is divided into 
three panels, in each of which there are a 
pair of animals affrontes. They are derived 
from the Irish type, such as is found at Paiiil 
aird at Bressay. hut they are in the later 
style of the east of Scotland, less simplified, 
more fantastic. In the deeply -recessed panels 
on either side of the shaft, animals with 
bodies coiled into a loop form a vertical strip 
inittern somewhat similar to that described 
at St Madoes, but in a more developed 
form, on the right of the shaft (fig. 11): c^n 

the left the carving is too defaced to he 

intelligible, hut there ap]»ear to be human forms climbing iipwards. d’he 
other side of the slab, with its naturalistic, narrative art, is a ty])ical 
example of this group. There are four scenes, only scqiarated from one 
another by the grouping of the figures. At the to]) arc fi\ e horsemen, 
three of them abreast, moving briskly in the same direction. The men 
are heardc<l and carry sjjeai’s: they do not aj)])ear to have stirriqis. and 
two of them have square saddle-cloths. Beside the topmost horseman 

are the rather squat figure of a four-wingcal angel and two hounds. This 

scene might he taken to re]>rescnt a hunt, hut there is also the ]iossibility 
that it is derived from the story of the three Magi. Next, in the central 
position on the slab, is a group r(q)resenting Daniel ami the laons. dlie 
prophet is shown clad in a long tunic, with arms outstretched, and sur- 
rounded by four lions. This theme belongs to the same cycle of illustra- 
tions as does that of .lonah. It is wklespread in early Christian art: 
exami)les have been found at El-Bagawat, in Egypt,- on the sarcophagi 



a. St Madoes. h. Meigh-. 


' E.C.M.S., p. 207. 

- 8oe Cabrol et Loclorq, Dictionnaire d'Archeologie rhr^tienne et de Liiurgie. 
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of Rome and Arlesd on the engraved glass cups from Podgoritza.- It 
is one of the rather limited set of themes found on the Irish monuments 
of the .seveiitli century.® The antithetical grouping of the lions round 
the figure of Daniel recalls the standardised "hero dompting lion” group 
popular in the Orient from 3000 B.c. This grouping was retained in 
Western art. hut it is surjwising to find in Scotland such a close stylistic 
resemhlance to an Eastern version of the scene as the group at Meigle 
presents, and although the theme was probably introduced into Scotland 
by way of Ireland, an Eastern jirototype in this case seems probable. 
Such a source might have been a portable object, such as tlie piece of 
Cojjtic cloth woven with tliis theme, which is preserved at the cathedral 
of Sens. Immediately below this scene is the figure of a hippoc-entaur, 
carrying two axes, and with the branch of a tree under its arm. This 
curious motive is found on Anglo-Saxon sceattas.^ The fourth group 
at the base of the slab is too defaced to he intelligible, but there appear 
to he a human form, and two animals fighting. Projections, one at the 
top and a pair on cither side, an unusual feature on a monument in 
Scotland, recall the Irish cross-slabs of the late seventh century. 

The hunting scene described above is found on another slab at Meigle.® 
but the angel associated with it has wings standing out at right angles 
to the body rather like an Assyrian sun god. 

Elements of the same scene occur also on a cross-slab at Rossie Priory ® 
(PI. XXXII), but they have become disintegrated: two horsemen appear 
in the two recessed panels on the shaft of the cross, two other horsemen 
and a pair of hounds are in a panel to otxe side, while the figure of the 
angel, with folded wings, is in one of the jxanels above the arms of the 
cross. In the corresponding panel tliere is a human figure holding, in either 
hand, a bird by the nock. This motive occurs on one of the pillar figures 
from White Island, in Ireland, which can be dated to the eighth century 
by the large penanmdar brooch carved on the shoulder of one of the 
figures and by their analogy with certain bronze figures : " it is also found 
on the Franks Casket, a whalebone box carved in Northumbria about 
700 a.d.8 

A cross-slab at Aberlemno ® is another important examjile of this 
group (PI. XXXI 11). It is more than 7 feet in height, with a pedimented 
top. The cross has the usual ring joining the arms; the recesses at the 

^ Le Blant, Lcs Snreophages chrctiejis fir la (loule, Paris. 1S8(), pi. XV. 

* JjO Blant, EUuiv sur Irs Sarcophifgrs chretietis autiqum dr la I'iUe d' Arles, Paris. 18SS. }>. xxviii, 

pi. XXXV. 

^ F. Ilonry, La Scidpturc irlandiiisc. p. 140 sqq.. tigs. IK* ami 113. 

* Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England, iii. p. -45. These may be so late as to show a Carolingian 

influence. ^ E.C.M.IS., p. 20G, tig. 310, b, 

® Ibid., p. 306. “ F. Henry. Irish Art^ p. 100 and pi. 36. 

® British Museum, Anglo-Saj:on Guide, p. 97 sqq.. and see T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art. 
pp. 122-125, pLs. XLIV. and XLV. » E.C.M.S,. p. 209. 
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junction of the arms are roiindecl. At the centre there is a circiilar disc 
with a pattern of “running .spirals” such as is found on hanfjinfi-bowl 
escutcheons (PI. XXIX. a). Tlie arms are decorated with fret ])atte7-n. and 
the shaft with very elaborate interlacing. In each of the i^anels above 
the arms there is a fantastic animal with turned-hack head. In the panel 
on the left of the cross there is a. vertical row of strange animals, with 
tiny forelegs, and heads with short snouts, their serpentine bodies each 
coiled into a loop as on the cross-slab at Meigle (PI. XXX). In the corre- 
sjionding panel on the other side of the shaft there is a Pictisli version 
of the animal interlacing of the Lindisfarne C>os])els. and below it two 
beautifully carved aud classically treated hipi)ocamps. Tlie hack of the 
slab is outlined by two very attenuated animal forms with dragon-like 
heads and snarling jaws. At the to]> there are engraved the Pictish 
symbols of the rectangle and rod and the triple disc. Below these symbols 
the whole side of the slab is treated as a single panel on which is depicted 
the mo.st realistic scene whi<-h occurs on any slab in this group. It is a 
battle sceire with horsemen and foot soldiers, armed with spears or swords, 
with circrdar shields and helmets. One of the horses is de])icted galloping, 
a movement found on no other Pictish slab. The figure of the foot soldier 
attacked by a bird in the bottom right-hand corner gives the impression 
that the scene represents some actual or legendary incident. There is 
a general similarity of style and treatment to the Franks Gasket, and the 
helmets of the soldiers have the same hea\y nose guards. Both sides 
of the mouument are good examples of the Pictish transformation of 
Northumbrian elements. 

A cross-slab at Dunfallandy ' also belongs to this group, although it 
shows more Irish iuduema* than <lo the majority of the others. The 
cross has no ring joining the arms. It has a s<|nar(‘ c(‘ntre and is dta-orated 
with interlacing, key i)attern, spirals, and small raised bosses formt'd of 
spirals. The panels beside the cross are subdivided into smaller ])anels 
in which are carved a variety of the imaginary aiUTiials typical of the 
group, a realistic re])r(‘sentation of .lonali and th(> monster (fig. 7, d). anti two 
clumsily ])ortrayed angels with doidjle wings. On the otlua- side there 
is a strange medley f)f motives consisting of Pictish symhf)ls. St Paul and 
St Anthony seated on chairs on either sitlc of a cross, and a, cowled ecclesi- 
astic on horseback. Some of the motive's art* incised, some carved in low 
relief. The whole of the slab is outlined by the creatures so often found 
on these slabs, with the heads of animals aud the tails of fishes. In this 
case there is a human lu'ad between their extended tongiu's (lig. 7./). This 
motive f)f a head between two beasts, which is so common in this gi'oup, 
seems to bi‘ a confusicui of thought between the thenu's of the swallowing 
and disgorging of Jonah and the temptation of St Anthony, with possibly 

* A'.C'.M.S,, p. 2St>, lig. 80.5, a and b. 
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some dim connection with the Celtic legend of the devouring animal 

god.i 

A cross-slab at St Yigeans - (PI. XXXIY) has a rather heavier, although 
not essentially different, style of carving to the monuments of this group 
which have been previously described. The cross is simple in form, 
decorated with regular interlacing outlined by a plain moulding: strange 
birds and animals and snakes filling the narrow panels on either side, 
with a small squatting demon in the left-hand top panel. On the i)ictorial 
side there are a realistic hunting scene with a stag and two hounds, several 
Pictish symbols, a varied assortment of animals including a bear, and a 
man in a cloak and tunic, shooting in a kneeling position with bow and 
arrow at a boar. The bow shows the loop to which the string is attached 
in the same way as on the Franks Casket. Down one side of the slab 
is carved a delicate strip of interlacing, with below it an inscription in 
Hiberno-Saxon semi-uncials.* On the other edge of the slab there is a 
Northuinbi'ian vine scroll pattern, a motive rarely found on the Pictish 
cross-slabs, derived from the version which is found on the c-ross shafts 
from Aberlady ■* and Abercorn.* 


Small Cro.ss-.slabs. 

The small cross-slabs follow, as a rule, the plan of the larger monuments, 
with a cross on one side and a figurative scene on the other. 

Four of these monuments have only a single horseman on the i^ictorial 
side, in some cases accompanied l)y Pictish symbols.® The most elaborate 
of thest> is at .Meigle ' (PI. XXXY). The cross, which is very ornate, with 
])art of the shaft turning into animal heads, is set in a frame of inter- 
lacing. The four deeply recesseil panels on either side are filled with 
examples of the usual types of strange animals. On the back of the slab 
is a single horseman, carved in very low relief, and on one edge are incised 
two Pictish symbols. Another of these slabs at Meigle shows a horseman 
bearing a circular shiehl. above the Pit-tish symbol of the crescent, and 

^ St'c L. K^ju'-rantlifu. Jicctifil gnu'raJ firs lids-ri'lirfs dr la ilaalr fotaainr. l*aris. ISOT-l."). i. p. 102. 

" E.C.M.S.. p. 23.5. 

^ Romilly .VUou gives the rea<ling for this inscription as 

DROSTEN 

IPUERET 

ETTFOR 

CUS- 

Its meaning lias never lieen satisfactorily iletiaaninetl. ('/. Macalister. lor. ril., p. 105. 

* See ().(;. .S. Crawforil, J III if/ff ill/, xi. (10:17) )>ii. 400-47:1. for examphes of the vine scroll on cross-slabs 
in Scotland. 

^ F.C.M.S.. p. 418. fig. 435 . 1 /. 

“ At Meigle, E.C.M:.S.. p. 300. fig. 314. p. 200, fig. 312. and p. 301, fig. 315; and at Logierait. p. 201, 
fig. 308. 

■ E.C.M.S., p. 300, fig. 314. 
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a hound (PI. XXXYI. c). The desipjn of running sx)irals within the crescent 
closely resembles Late Celtic designs on metal-work (PI. XXIX. b). 

Other of these small cross-slabs show a hunting scene with horsemen 
and hounds pursuing a stag. Examples of these are at Scoonied in Fife, 
and at Inchbrayock,^ in Angus. 

The most curious of these monuments comes from Inchhrayock ^ (now 
in the museum at Montrose) (PI. XXXVI. a and b). The carving is clumsy 
and grotesque. The arms of the cross are decorated with an asymmetrical 
design of spirals (recalling Late Celtic metal-work). In the up]5er panels 
there are debased animal forms, and in the lower panels, on the one side a 
strange beast suckling its yomig, and on the other a representation which 
might conceivably he Delilah cutting off Samson's hair. On the ui)per 
part of the pictorial side a horseman and hound are shown pursuing a 
deer; there are some strangely elongated animal forms, and a pair of 
decorated discs. In the lower part there is a curious scene which is jjre- 
sumably meant to show Samson slaying a Philistine with the jawbone 
of an ass. while beside him crouches a female figure. This interpretation 
of the scene cannot be taken as certain, for it is not found elsewhere in 
Scotland nor in Ireland, and is not one of tlie usual scenes of early Christian 
art. The monument is obviously a freak one and not easy to date. The 
sword worn by Samson is. however, exactly of the ty])e shown on a Swedish 
bronze plaque from Torslunda * (PI. XXIX. d). which is dated to the 
seventh century. 

Recumbknt Monuments. 

The recumbent monuments belonging to this group are rectangidar 
blocks of stone, ajjproximately 5 fetd in length by 1 1, feet wide and 1 foot 
high. From their shape it seems certain that they must he funerary 
monuments. Their distribution is limited, for they are oidy found in 
Perthshire and Angus. 

The most elaborate example is at Meiglc ® (Pis. XXXVII and XXXVIII. 
c and d). It is carved on the top. at both sides, and at one end. The to]) 
is outlined by two serpentine hodi(*s. terminating at one end in the heads of 
birds and at the other in animal heads which enclose in their jaws a socket, 
presumably for a small cross-slab." In the centre four triangular ]>anels con- 

' E.C.M.S.. I), 347, fig. 300. = Ibid., [i. 255, fig. 205, » Ibid., p. 223, lig. 235. 

* See Hjalinar Stolpe, La yf'rrojfolr de Vrndrl. Stockholin, 1027, p. ,54. 

^ In Pcrtlishire at .Meigle, p. 330, lig. 343. a and b, p. 333, lig. 340; m Angus at Strath- 

martino. E.C.M.S.. p. 231, lig. 244; at .St Vigeaiis, E.C.M.S.. p. 20!). lig. 270, and p. 273, lig. 285 

« E.C.M.E., p. 303. 

’ Komilly ,\llen gives two examides from Angus of very small cross-slabs, only about 1 foot wide, 
with tenons projecting from the bottom (E.<'.M.S., p. 204, lig. 274, and p. 270, lig. 281). These may 
have been of the type which litted into the sockets of the recumbent monuments. A slab at Alyth 
E.C.M.S., p. 287, fig. 304) is engraved with a cross with a tenon. 
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tainiiigj raised bosses form a rectangle. At one end there is a coiled serjient. 
and at the other two hippocainps a])pear to be dancing together. One of 
the sides of the monument has a Imnting group consisting of five liorsemen 
and two hounds at one end : a grid design in the centre : and two imaginary 
animals, one with a serpent entwined in its tail, at the other end. In the 
panel formed by the other side there is a horse or mule, shown with its 
legs doubled up to compress it into the narrow s])ace available, then the 
prowling form of a bear; in the centre a swastika formed of four human 
bodies (a motive found on the market cross at 
Kells ^ (fig. 12)); and at the end an unusual 
version of the “devouring monster” showing two 
animals facing one another, one with a human 
leg protruding from its jaws, and with a human 
head above. The carved end of the monument 
shows the naked figure of a man fleeing from a 
monstrous bird. 

Another elaborate recumbent monument is 
also at Meigle - (PI. XXXVIII. a and h). It has two 
deeply recessed panels on either side filled with 



carvings. In the panel on one side there are a 


Fig. 12. Human Swastika, 
Mai-krt (’rnss, Kells, alter 

number of motives; the version of Jonah which 

is found on the cross-slab at Papil, where the body of a man is shown 
extended between the jaws of two monsters (in this (‘ase instead of 
outlining the slab in the usual way, the bodies of the monsters surround 
a circular desigti of raised bosses), a rectangular design of raised bosses, 
an uiuntelligible grou]3 of animals, and finally two imaginary animals 
with bodies entwined round one another. In the panel on the other side 
there is a spirited lendering of three horsemen, riding in single tile, 
preceded by a dog, and followed by a strange little dancing figure. 


RK( T.\NGri,.\K Sl.\bs. 

Like the recumbent monuments the rectangular carved slabs are few 
in nund:)cr and limited iu distribution, for they have only been found in 
Perthshire.^ They are thin slabs, carvetl only on one side, and as there 
is no part which could have been sunk in the ground, they must have 
been ])resumably attached to the wall of a Indlding. 

One of these slabs, from Meigle * (fig. 1.3). ai)pears to have been carved 
by the same hand as the recumbent monument (PI. XXXVIl) described on 
page 92. In tlit* centre of the slab there are two hippocentaurs dancing 
together; on one side of them a naked man is shown fleeing from a monster, 

' F. nenry. La Srulpturc irlaiidame. p. .S4. fig. 4li, tl. Tiiis is a lato nintl\-teiith century cross. 
The porsistenco of such motives is not unusual in Irolaml. - E.C.M.S., p. 332, 

^ Ibid.y at Murthly, p. 305; at Meigle, p. 331; at Dull, p. 315, lig. 320. * Ibid., p. 305. 
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and on the other, two creatures with human bodies anil the heads of beasts 
are fighting one another. These probably represent men wearing helmets 
in the form of animal masks, similar to those shown on a bronze plaque 
from Torsliinda ^ (PI. XXIX. d). and the helmet in the form of a boar’s 
head from Deskford - (PI. XXIX. e). 

The fragment of another slab, now lost, from (Meigle.® showed three 
men in a cart, drawn bv a pair of horses; an archer similar t(j the one on 




Fig. Slniint Mui-tlily. INdtliNhii-f. aftn- l^umilly Alh'ii. 

the cross-slab at St X'igeans (PI. XXXIV). and a huge beast devouring 
a man who is thrusting a dagger into its throat. 


This main groiq) is, as has been shown, riunarkahly coherent, and 
the origin of the cross-slab is cii-ar: derived from the cross-bearing slabs 
of Iridand anti Dalriada. and in style retaining much of tlu' Pictish animal 
art and te<-luuque of the ‘■syud)ol stones.” But. (“xce])t for the analogy 
of the decorative motives with <latetl objects in other countries, tlnn-e is 
little evidence for the date of the monuments. 'Pheir (‘sstnitially decorative 
character, to which tin* idea of sculpture in the round was entirely foi'eign, 
matle it natural that the sources of iidluence woidd be chii'fly those with 
surface decoration and therefore portahle objects such as manuscrijits, 


lljulinar Stolpp, La Xecropole r/r VemlH, 

J. AiidePbun, Scotland in Early Christian Times^ i. p. 117. 


3 E.C.M.S., p. 331, fig. 344. 
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carved objects of wood or bone, and metal-work, rather than monumental 
sculxiture. 

On the whole the style of the decoration of the cross-slabs is closer 
to that of the illuminated Irish nianuscrii)ts than to anythinjr else, and 
many details resemble so closely motives found in the Lindisfarne Ciospels 
that an approximate similarity of date seems probable. Such j)oints 
which have already been noted on indiviilual monuments are: the general 
style of interlacing, both in its intricacy and in the small scale on which 
it is executed, compared to the broader, simpler tyjie of the Book of 
Durrow: the frequent ai)2)earance of the tyj)ical animal of the Hosi^els 
as an outline to the slab; the small stri^) of animal scroll at Aberlemno 
(see PI. XXXIII) which might, excej)t foi- the strange Pietish I'eet, almost 
have been taken direct from a 2)age of the manuscript : and tinally the 
way in which any animal, howexer fantastic, or however much it be 
contorted into interlacing, always retains its lifelike character, which is 
one of the characteristics of the animal style of Lindisfarne of the early 
eighth century, and remained a constant feature of Irish art iq) to the end 
of the ninth centtiry. 

Other contacts with eighth-century Northumbrian work are the vine 
scroll, xvhich belongs essentially to the monumental art of Northumbria, 
and a general resemblaitce to the style of carving of the Pranks Casket. 

Contact with Ireland was evidently maintained: the human swastika 
on the recumbent monument at Meigle being one exaini)le of the introduc- 
tion of a s2)ccific inotix e. 

The 2)arallels with the seventh-century Torslunda hnds — the sword on 
the cross-slab from Inchbrayock and the animal-hcadctl helmets on the 
slab from Meigle - raise an important (luestion as to connections between 
Scotland and ScandinaA ia Itefore the 2)ei-it)d oi'the Viking raids. 

The Christian iconograithy is limitoil, with the exception of a few 
doubtful motives, to themes which are found on the series of Christian 
monuments in Ireland ilated between about (i.M) and 750 .* 

The dating of the main group of Pietish monuments on stylistic grounds 
seems to 2)lace them in the early eighth century, which accords with the 
historical contacts bctxvccn Pietish Scotland and Northumbria suminarised 
earlier in this jjaj'er. 


NOKTllKHX CHOSS-SI.ABS. 

Except for a few cxamixles the cross-slab of the main group is not 
found north of Angus. Farther to the north the older form of rou'di 
monument, with the cross carved on the surface of the slab and not forming 
a structural jjart of it. remained the usual type. 

* See Henry, P. La Sculpture irlandaisc, p. 134. 
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In Aberdeenshire there is a small group of such monuments, little 
more elaborate than roughly dressed boulders, on which are carved crosses, 
decorated with interlacing, and sometimes associated with Pictish symbols. 
An examide of this group is at Dyce ^ (PI. XXXIX). where the arms of 
the cross terminate in spirals. This type of spiral termination is found 
on slabs at Inishmurray.- in Ireland, and was common on the Continent. 
It is found, for example, on a slab at Xarbonne.^ in the south of France, 
dated to the eighth century, and on a chancel panel from the Church 
of Santa ^laria in Trastevere.^ in Rome, dated about 800. It may have 
been a common Eastern type; it is found in Armenia on slabs dated 
to the sixteenth centnry.’ Although this group of Aberdeenshire monu- 
ments belongs more to the type of the seventh-centnry slab, yet the 
elaboration of the interlacing, and this detail of the spirals, makes it 
more probable that they can be dated to the eighth centurv. 

Other more elaborate monuments in the north are closer to the main 
group, but the cross, as in the Aberdeenshire group, is not in any way 
structural, nor is it framed in the slab, and the figure scenes consist of 
only one or two isolated themes. An examjjle of such a monument is at 
Fordoun,'^ in Kincardineshire. The carving on this cross-slab is delicate, 
partly incised, partly in low relief. The cross takes u]) only a part of the 
slab; horsemen, accompanied by hounds, are shown, two on eitlier side 
of it and one on the shaft. The Pictish symbol of the double disc and 
rod. below the cross, is decorated with a design recalling the disc of a 
hanging-bowl escutcheon." 


loxA Crosses. 

Apart from the seventh-century monuments allied to the Cardonagh 
group there are very few examples of crosses or cross-slabs in the west 
of Scotland, with the excei)tion of a group oi' elaborate free-standing 
crosses in the Iona district. 

On the island of Iona only one cross remains intact, that of St Martin,** 
but there are fragments of five or six others.'’ They were tall crosses 
of the eighth-century Irish type, with a ring connecting tlu“ arms, and 
that of St Martin has curiously short arms. The iconography, which 
includes Daniel and the Lions, the Sacrifice of Abraham, etc., is purelv 
Irish, with the exce]jtion of one motive, the Virgin and I'hild, which is 
never found in Ireland bnt was known in Xorthumhria. The decoration 

‘ E.C.M.S., p. ISO. 

- W. F. Wakoman, ,t Surrey of the Aytliquariati Krmains on the Ixlaiul of Inishtnurray, figs. tO and 17. 

‘ J. Baum, La Sculpture figunile en Europe a V Epoque Meroringienne, Baris, l!i:57, pi. EXXII. 

* J. Baum, op. cil., pi. LXXIV. 

= See .Turgis Baltriisaitis. Etudes sur V Art medieval en O'eorgie el en .Irmioiie. Paris, 1920. 

‘ E.C.M.S., p. 201, fig. 217. ■ F. Henry, J.R.S.A.I., Ixv. fig. 3. 

• E.C.M.S., p. 381, fig. 397, a ami b. s Ibid., pp. 381-393. 
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of the crosses consists chiefly of jianels filled with large raised bosses: 
some are of interlacing, some have a circular depression in the centre 
in which are tliree much smaller bosses; some are placed on a back- 
ground of writhing snakes, others on a background filled with smaller 
bosses and raised sjairals. Some panels of spirals are practically identical, 
both in composition and in the type of spiral, with parts of the Chi Rho 
page of the Book of Kells. ^ From their connection with the Irish crosses 
it seems probable that they belong to about the same period, when the 
community at Iona would be in touch, not only with Ireland, but with 
Northumbria and the east of Scotland. It is certain that they must have 
been erected sometime before 800 , wheir the monks, fleeing from the 
Viking invasions, took refuge at Kells and there built a new monastery. 
There has been so much destruction and rebuilding at Iona that nothing 
but the fragments of these crosses, and a few grave slabs of the Clonmac- 
noise type,^ which may be as early as the eighth century, remain of what 
must have been a centre of carving. There is a legend that there were 
once three hundred and sixty crosses on lona^; two are known to have 
been called after St Matthew and St John.^ 

Traces of this school of carving exist elsewhere in the west. A cross 
on Islay ^ resembles closely in its proportions crosses in Ireland. At 
Keills.® in Knai^dale, there is a cross of a similar type to those of Iona 
(PI. XL), with the short arms of St Martin's cross, but without the ring 
joining them. A large raised boss, with three small bosses in a depression 
at the centre, occupies the centre of the arms. Above it there is the figure 
of an angel tram]ding on a ser])ent. below it the figure of Daniel, and 
around it the four lions. The shaft is decorated with a diagonal key pattern, 
two pairs of beasts on a Ijackground of interlacing, aiul at the base an 
elaborate S2)iral pattern in low relief. 

Elaborate Eastern Monuments. 

The next series of monuments in the east of Scotland, while continuing 
the tradition of the main group of cross-slabs, show both a stylistic develoi> 
nient and a sudden influx of new motives, bringing in a wider iconography. 
The Piets appear to have turned for inspiration from their native art 
of surface ilccoration and the inotlels taken from manusc-ripts and metal- 
work which had satisfied tliem up to now, to monumental art and 

‘ .Sec F. Henry. Irish Art, p. 14, s. .Slie consulei-s the date of the Book of Kells to be between 
TtiU and S2I). It is probable that ilitterent p.’iintei's went on working at it for a number of rears. Part 
at least of the illumination must have been executed at Iona. 

- E.C.M.S., p. 300, lig. 405, and R. A. S. JIacalister. The Memorial .Slabs of King's Countg. 1‘ublication 
of the R.S.A.I., 1007-S. “ Reeves, St Colamba. p. cxxxvii. 

* Reeves, op. cit., p. 410, and see F. Henry, Irish Art, p. lol. Apparently elaborate crosses dedicated 
to the Evangelists were frequently erected at the eighth-century Irish monasteries. 

‘ E.C..M.S., p. 301, fig. 410. • Ibid., p. 390. 

VOL. LXXIV. 7 
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sculpture in the round. There is a general elaboration of the whole 
monunient and for the first time an attempt at portraying' drai^ery (jn the 
figure carving. The flat style of carving has given way tt) a definite 
feeling of rondc hossp, and the elaborate raised bosses found on the 
crosses of Iona, and possibly coming to the east of Scotland from there, 
play an important part in the de<-oration of the monuments. The distri- 
bution of this new style is wide. There are three moTmmeiits in ])articular 
which apiiear to derive their figure scenes directly from a foreign source. 
These are: an altar tomb at St Andrews. ^ in Fife, a cross-slab at Nigg.'^ 
in Ross-shire. and a. slab from Hilton of Cadboll.^ in the same county. 

The altar tomb at St Andrews is im-om])lete (PI. XLI). Originally 
there must have been four narrow, upright slabs, one for each corner, 
grooved vertically to rc<-eive the four thinner slabs which formed the 
sides of the box. The complete tomb would have measured 5 feet 9 inches 
long by 2 feet 11 inches wide by 2 feet 4 Inches high. Two of the corner 
posts remain, and one long panel and one end panel are complete. 

The long panel is di\i(led into three com])artments. The centi'e one 
contains chiefly representations of David with the liori. as a hunter, and 
as shex)herd or warrior.^ In early Christian art David was used as a 
prefiguration of Christ, and Da\'id as a harpist is one of the themes found 
on seventh-ce7itur,\' monuments in Ireland.-’ but these scenes from the life 
of David are \'ery different. Hi' is here shown with the lioii (that it is 
Da^'id and not Samson is made clear by the figure of the sheep in the 
background), in the traditional attitude of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Gilgainesh. instead of in the Hithraic attitude which is usual in the AVest. 
He is dressed ii7 flowing drapery, and the figure is evidently related to 
the classical figures of the fonrth-ceutury .sari-oxihagi of Italy and southern 
France.® which belong to tin* trailition of the Hellenistic bas-reliefs, but 
the elaborate folds and jileats of the costume with the luids forming a 
symmetrical scallo]7ed edge seem nearer to the formalised drax^ei’y of 
Byzantine art. The sword, with the ])attern of interlacing on its sheath, 
is an unusual feature to find on Ji classical figure. It is an Eastern ty^ie. 
closi'ly resembling the sword attributed to Cbarlemagne in the Treasury 
of the former Inpierial House of Austria <‘it A’ienna. and that on the 
Byzantine ijor^jliyry statues of emperors at Venice.’ The lion too is 

‘ E,C,M.S., p. 350; and see al»o (’ecil Mowbray, “Eastern Influence on Carvings at St AndrtAvs 
and Nigg. Srotland," Antiqmtif, 11)315, viii. pp. 42H-410, 

* /i.r.d/.S.. p, 75; and see ('ecil .Mowbray, loc, rit. ■* E.C.M.S.^ p. 01. 

' See Ibunilly Allen, Early ( hristian Symbohsm in Great Britain and Ireland before the Tenth Century. 
London. 1 SST. pp. 203-208. K. Allen points out that there are tAA'o examples of David as poet or warrior 
in the Saxon Rsalter in tlie Bodliaii. 

^ F. Henry, La Sculpture irlandai^e, p. 13 4. 

® L. Breliier, Le Sarcojihage des Cannes iJechaux, Etudes Archeologiques, Clermont Ferrand, 1010; 
and L. Brehier, L' Art chndicn primitif. p. 14. 

’ R. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyriverke^ Etudien zur spatantiken Kiinstgeschichte^ vol. 6, pis. 31-34. 
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Eastern, the small lion of Assyrian art, very different from the Celtieised 
versions foinul in Irish art. David the hunter is shown on horseback 
defending liimself with a sword from the attack of a lion. Tliis scene 
closely resembles the representations of lion hunts in Sassanian art.^ and 
the suggestion of a Sassanian prototype is enujhasised by the fact that 
the horseman of St Andrews has a hawk on his arm. which can he jiaralleled 
by engravings on Sassaiuan silver dislies.- The figure of David as shepherd 
or warrior is dressed in a short tunic, and bears a spear and a rectangular 
notched shield. It is preceded by two hounds, a deer, and two beasts of 
prey. Above tliis scene there is a curious grou]) whei'e a deer with a 
monkey on its hack, another monkey in a squatting position and a hound 
chasing a beast of prey, are all entangled in the hranc-hes of a tree. This 
use of vegetation, unknown in Scotland, also ^joints to jin Eastern origin. 
A close analogy is found on a ('optic carwd wooden chest of A.D. (501) 
in the Cairo Museum, where the branches of a vine are twined round 
the bodies of a lion and a hare (FI. NLI. c). Another motive (ju the 
St Andrews slab, that of the gryphon devouring a (]uadru])ed. although 
derived ultimately from the East, was widespread in tlu‘ Roman Empire. 
The two side compartments of the panel are decorated with animal iitter- 
lacing. The sculptor has taken two animals from the centre compartment, 
the lion and the deer, and fi’om them formed a purely Celtic design of 
animal interlacing, hut the lu'ad of th(' deer and the curling main' of the 
lion arc cdearly distinguishable. This type of animal interlacing is fairly 
close to that found in the Lindisfarne Cospels. Exanqiles iii Northund.u'ian 
scidpture are found on the cross shafts from Rothbiiry.^ and at Aberlady.^ 
where interlaced animals have the sjune serpeiit-like heads as have the 
interlaced lions of St Aiulrews. 

The end ])anel has ii sc)uare-angled cross, jmother parallel with the' 
Book of Lindisfarne. and both the cross and the frame within whlcdi it 
is set are covered with interlacing. In the centre of the cross there is a 
raised boss with s])iral decoration, and in two of the recessed panels behind 
the arms are raised bosses of interlacing out of whicdi emerge serpents. 
These rec-all the raised bosses of the Iona crosses, and are similar in 
conception to the bosses formed of serpents on an Irish reliquary of bronze 
in the ISlusee dcs Antiquites Nationales at St (lermain.^ In each of the 
other two recesses there is a s(piatting pair of monkeys. 

The purely Celtic character of the <lecorative motives, which aiipear 

^ Fr(‘i(irieh Sams Ihf Kunst dcs Alfcn Persien^ Horlin, 15>23, pi. 104, shD\\ing a fit'tli-ciHitury 
vSassaiiian dish in the British ^lusciiin. 

- ('atalognc of Eastern Sdver and (iold Vessels from the Oriental Provinces of the Russian Empire, 
St IVtoi-sburg, 1009, lig. loT; and sec C'. .Mowbray, Antiqudy, llKiO. p. 431, tig. 2. 

^ T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art. pp, 154-158. |tl. LXIV. 

* T. 1). Kendrick, op. cit.. pp. 135-13(>, pi. KI. and E.C.JM.S., p. 428, tig. 448. 

^ F. Henry, ‘’Deux Objets irlaudais au Musee des Antiquit^i nationales,” Pndiistoire, vi. pp. 
65-91. 
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to have been carved by the same hand as the rest of the sarcophagus, 
show that the whole monument was car\'ed in Scotland and it is most 
likely that the figure scenes were taken from some portable eastern object 
in ivory or metal. Tbe Persian and C’oidic parallels desci'ibed belong to 
a period between the fifth and seventh centuries, and. allowing for a period 
of time to elapse before they reached Scotland, wovdd fit in with the dating 
of the monument, on the evidence of the Celtic decorative elements, to 
sometime in the eighth century. This ac<-ords with the legend of the 
foundation of St Andrews given in the Chronicle of the Piets and Scots. ^ 
It tells how Hungus. King of the Piets, was promised, in a vision, victory 
over the Britons if he wotdd dedicate a tenth part of his kingdom to God 
and to St xCndrew: and that after his victory he met a monk called 
Reguhis, a pilgrim from Constantinople, who had come to Scotland bringing 
the relics of St Andrew. King Hungus gave the city where he met Regulus 
“to God and to St Andrew to be head and mother of all the churches in 
the kingdom of the Piets.” Though, as Skene points out. this legend is 
obviously borrowed from the conversion of ('onstantine, the mention of 
relics brought from Const antinoi)le may provide a clue to the origin of 
the figure scenes of the sarcophagus. Of two Pictish kings called “Hungus’' 
(Aengus) one reigned from 731 to 761: the other from 822 to 824. Skene 
took the view that the monastery was dedicated to St Andrew in the reign 
of the first Hungus and it is generally accepted that he is right. It seems 
probable that such an important monument as the altar tomb would belong 
to the period of the dedication of the church. The fact that such an 
elaborate type of tomb has not been found elsewhere in Europe belonging 
to the same period docs not disprove this, for so little sculirture of the 
eighth century has survived that it is impossible to say that such a type 
did not exist elsewhere at that i)eriod, and the stylistic evidence seems 
conclusive. 

A cross-slab at Nigg - (PI. XEII) is closely related to the sarco])hagus 
f)f St Andrews. It is over 7 feet high, with a pedimented top. Cnfortu- 
nately it has been broken and part of it is missing. It is more elaborate 
than the cross-slabs of the main group, but it retains the usual plan of the 
cross on one side and figure scenes on the other. The square-angled 
cross might have been taken from a page of the Lindisfarne Gospels, so 
closely does it resemble it in pro])ortion, standing out, as Strygowski 
bas pointed out.^ above a sunk background — an effect ])roduced in colour 
in the manuscript. The square centre of the cross is decorated with 
interlacing, and the lower part, of the shaft with key pattern; the arms 
are filled with interlaced lion-like forms derived from the animal inter- 
lacing on the St Andrews sarcoidiagus. The ])anels behind the cross 


* Skene, Cdtic Scotland, p. 2^)7. * E.C.M.S., p. 75. 

^ J. Strygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, p. 240. 
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have raised bosses of spirals and interlacing, bosses formed of interlacing 
on a background of snakes, and raised bosses on a background of spirals, 
recalling both the monument of St Andrews and the Iona crosses. The 
triangular space above the cross contains a small figure scene, representing 
St Pard and St Anthony. It is much more elaborate than any of the 
other versions on monuments in Scotland or Ireland and has clearly been 
taken directly from St Jerome’s life of St Paul. The story ^ is followed 
faithfully: the ancient palm whose wide-sjjreading branches roofed the 
natural courtyard where St Paul lived is shown by two trees outlining the 
panel. The loaf of bread is brought by a crow, and here the scene is used 
as a symbol of the sacrament; the loaf is in the form of a wafer and the 
dish below resembles a f)aten. while the two saints, with books in their 
hands, kneel in adoration on either side. The two dog-like forms are no 
doubt the lions which, after the death of St Paul, when St Anthony was 
lamenting the lack of a spade with which to dig his grave, “came coursing, 
their manes flying, from the inner desert’’ and dug a hole with their claws 
large enough to hold the body. The other side of the slab consists of a 
figure scene set in a wide frame made up of panels of key pattern and 
interlacing. The figure scene, although too defaced to be entirely intelli- 
gible, is obviously derived, if not actually from the central panel of the 
tomb of St Andrews, then from the same source. The chief motives are 
there: David and the lion, with the figure of the sheep beside them; 
David on foot preceded by a deer and a hound; the gryphon devouring 
a quadruped. The lion hunt of St Andrews has been transformed into 
the more usual Pictish deer hunt, and there is the additional figure of a 
man holding what appear to he cymbals. The carving is crude and in 
very flat relief. 

The monument at Hilton of CadboU - is an upright rectangular slab. 
7 feet 9 inches high, sculptured oidy on one face (PI. XLIII).^ Three 
panels, outlined by jJain raised mouldings, occupy the centre of th.e slab 
and are set in a wide frame, the sides of whicli are filled with a Celticised 
version of the Northunihriau vine scroll (of the type found at St Peter’s, 
A^ork), and the top with the Pictish symbol of the double disc and rod. 
The top cciitral panel contains a symmetrical groui^ing of the Pictish 
crescent and floriated rod, decorated with key pattern and spirals, and 
two ornamented discs of interlacing. The centre panel introduces a new 
version of the hunting scene. The chief figures are a man aiad woman on 
horseback; the woman is seated sideways on her horse, so that she is seen 
full face. The man is riding alongside her so that all that can be seen is 
the bearded profile of his face and the outline of his horse behind hers. 

‘ See Helen Waddell, Desert Fathers, p. 4S sqq. ^ p. 61. 

^ Romilly Allen states, E.C.M.S., p. 62, that there was probably a cross on the other side which 
had been obliterated to make room for a seventeenth-century inscription. 
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They are followed by two trumpeters, with long trumpets and draped 
garments. The scene is completed by two other horsemen bearing spears 
and circular shields, and a deer closely pursued by two hounds, while a 
third hound is shown above the woman’s shoidder. The symbol ot the 
mirror and comb is carved in the left-hand top corner. This scene is not 
dissimilar to that described on a cross-slab at Meigle (see PI. XXXI). 
but apart from the novelty of the framing of the scene in a seiiarate panel 
and in the compactness of the composition, there is the introduction 
of a woman’s figure, which is found on no other Pictish slab, and the 
tmmpeters with their rather crudely portrayed drapery. Possibly both 
scenes are derived from an Eastern source, which would account for their 
similarity. A scene with trumpeters following behind a horseman occurs 
on the seventh-century rock carvings of Tac-i-Bostan in Persia.^ 

There are a number of very tall cross-slabs in the north-east showing 
the influence of these three monuments in their figure scenes, in the runde 
hosse .style of carviiig. and in the animal interlacing. This is no longer 
the flat animal interlacing of manuscript or metal-work, a drawing trans- 
ferred on to stone, but the animals whose distorted bodies form a sym- 
metrical pattern now have both depth and solidity. In this group there 
is a tendency to put the whole of a figure scene into a sejiarate panel, 
isolated from the Pictish symbols which, on the earlier monuments, were 
placed in a haphazard way amongst horsemen and fantastic animals. 
The symbols themselves have now developed into elaborate decorative 
motives, and only the principal symbols — the discs, the crescent, the mirror 
and comb, and the fantasti(r animal — are used. They are now on a very 
much larger scale than previously, and arc placed in a dominant and 
symmetrical position at the top of the monument: the asymmetrical 
grouping of the older monuments has giv'en place to a carefully balanced 
arrangement of motives. 

Examples of this group are found at Rosemarkie ^ and at Shandwick ® 
in Ross-shire, both of which slabs are elaborately carved aiid almost 
])urely decorative. The slab at Rosemarkie (PI. XLIV) has a cross with 
s(juare-angled terminals (of a type found in the Book of Kells) set in a 
background of interlacing and with ji frame of key pattern. The edges 
of the slab are decorated with interlacing which terminates in the heads 
of birds, animals, or serpents. The monument at Shandwick stands in 
a commanding position overlooking the sea: it is so badly weathered that 
lujt much of the carving remains, but amongst other motives four large, 
interlaced seri)ents, carved in very high relief, and a x)anel of trumpet 
sj)iral, are still recognisable. 

^ Fih-ulricli Sarro. Die Kurist des Alien Persien^ Berlin, 1U23, plates 86, 87. 

- E.C.M.S., p. 63. 

® Ibid., p. 68, fig. 66. 
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A cross-slab at Aberlemiio ^ also belongs to this group, but has a more 
varied iconography than is usual at this period. The figures of angels 
on either side of the cross are clearly derived from the figures of St Paul 
and St Anthony on the cross-slab at Nigg; they have books in their hands, 
and the same curiously long-shaped heads are bowed in i^rayer. hut the 
cloaks have been transformed into wings. On the other side of the slab, 
beneath a group of Pictish symbols, there is a large panel containing a 
slightly altered version of the hunting scene from Hilton of Cadholl : there 
is an additional figure of a warrior on foot with shield and spear, and the 
female figure on horseback is missing. Below this scene are two small panels ; 
in one there is a stylised hippocentaur with the branch of a tree under 
its arm. of a type already described at Meigle - ; in the other are David 
and the lion, in the Gilgamesh attitude, with a sheep and harp above. 
The complicated circle interlacing is similar to that found in the Gospel- 
book of the Irish monastery of Bobbio.® which is closely related to the 
Book of Kells. 

There are other fragments of slabs at Tarbat. in Ross-shire. showing 
the roncle bosse style of car\ ing of the Iona crosses.'* There is also a 
particularly interesting fragment of a thick slab,^ about li feet bigh, 
carved on one side with a design of spirals of the Irish chip-carving type 
(inspired bj’ late metal-work) of the Ahenny cross.® and on the other 
with an inscription in Hiberno-Saxon capitals (PI. XLV. a). The lettering 
is carved in relief and is very close to that on the Ardagh Chalice ‘ in the 
National Museum at Dublin. The lines are short and the letters at either 
end have been partly broken away. Romilly Allen gives the probable 
reading as : 

IN NOMINE 
IHESU CHRISTI 
CRUX CHRISTI 
IN COMMEMORATIONE 
REO (TE) Til 
REQUIESC (IT) 

The church of Tarbat was dedicated to St Colman. and the parish of 
Tarbat originally included that of Fearii, where was situated the monastery 
of Nova Ferua. “Reotetii” has been suggested as the i)ai-tially illegible 
name commemorated on tbe monument. The death of “ Ridhaide ’ or 

' E.C.M.S., 11. 214. fig. 22S. 

F. S<l. 

^ Turin. (). iv. 20. Ziinmermaim, iii. pis. 198 and 211. 

' K.C.M.S., pp, 8S-94. 

^ Ibid., p. 94, 

* F. Henry, La Sculpture irlandai.'ic. pis. XX, XXI. 

^ L. 8. Gogan, T/ie Ardagh Chalice, London, 1932, tig. 8. 
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Reodaide " is rer-orded vinder the year 726 in the Annals of Ulster, and 
nnder the year 763 in the Annals of Tigemac-h, in both of whir-h he is 
called “Ab. Ferna.” The inscription and the spirals, resembling those 
on the Ahenny cross, show an interesting connection with the south of 
Ireland, for ^Vlienny was near the monastery of Ferns in Ireland, of which 
it may be assumed that Nova Ferna in Scotland was an offshoot. The 
south of Ireland had accepted the Roman usage even before the Synod 
of Whitby and by 710 King Necbtan of the Piets had also accepted it, 
whereas the monks of Iona refused to conform until 716.^ so it is probable 
that at the beginning of the eighth century Pictish Scotland would be in 
close communication with southern Ireland. 

An unusual cross-slab at Kirriemuir ~ (PI. XLYI. a), in Angus, probably 
belongs to this period. It follows the general plan of the Pictish cross- 
slabs with a cross on one side and a Rgnre scene on the other, but with 

the exception of the decora- 
tion of the cross, which is in 
key pattern with a pair of 
interlaced animals affrontes, 
there is little that is Celtic 
about it. In the two upper 
panels behind the cross are 
a pair of angels; they are 
no loi\ger the stylised type 
with four wings found on the 
other Scottish monuments, 
but they are the conven- 
tional angels with long robe 
and large wings of the type found in the Saxon chajjels at Bradford- 
on-Avon ^ in Somerset, and at Winterbourne Steepleton ■* in Dorset. In 
the left-hand lower panel there is the hgure of a man with a staff or 
spear and a small square shield on his arm, evidently related to the 
figure of David the warrior on the St Andrews sarcophagus (fig. 14). 
In the right-hand panel there is a crudely drawn scene of animals 
hunting: an eagle attacking a stag at the top, and two hounds or 
beasts of prey below. On the other side of the slab there is one large 
recessed panel contaiTiing a hunting scene of unusual tyjie. Two horse- 
men with spears are shown one above the other, and below a hound 
seizing a stag. A crude version of the double disc and rod is carved 
at the top left-hand corner of the panel. 




Fig, 14. David the Wamor. 

a, Ardchattan, Argyllshira. 

b, Eassie, Angus. 


r. Kirripmuir-, Angus. 
St Andrews. Fife. 


^ Bode, Hist. Eccles.y v. c. 22, 

= E.C.M.S., p. 227. 

^ T. D, Kendrick, Anglo-Sujron Art, pi. CIII, fig. 1. 
' T. D. Kendrick, op. ci7., pi. CIII, fig. 3. 
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Ninth- and Tenth-century Cross-slabs and Crosses. 

The tall cro.ss-slahs of the last s:roup, with the elaborate ronde hossp 
carving, are with a few exceptions the last of the national type of Pictish 
cross-slab. They are succeeded in the ninth and tenth centuries by a 
number of monuments, both free-standing crosses and cross-slabs, in a 
variety of styles. The cross-slab, although continuing for a time, had 
lost all the vigour and originality of the Pictish monument. With the 
establishment of the dynasty of the Scots in 850, Pictish culture must 
have merged with that of the Scots, and all that was most characteristic 
gradually disappeared. Owing to the Viking raids the new kingdom of 
Scotland was cut off from the centres of culture of the Scots — Iona and 
Ireland — and consequently the quality of its art was very poor. 

A group of cross-slabs in Perthshire and Angus show an influence from 
the later Irish manuscripts and probably belong to the ninth century. 
With the exception of one monument at Aldbar ^ in Angus which is nearly 
6 feet high, they are mostly small slabs, and have a square, roimded, or 
pedimented top. The carving is in flat, very low relief. The interlacing 
is simple and rather crude: there are a few reinesentations of Pictish 
symbols, but no animal art. The cross sometimes has a ring joining the 
arms and sometimes the shaft is attached to a base. The group is 
characterised by representations of ecclesiastics with broad, flat figures, 
usually shown full face, their large, triangular heads hanging heavily 
between bent shoulders. They are dressed in a tunic, over which a cloak 
hangs in straight, stiff folds, and are shown holding a book or a staff. 

A typical example of this group is at Kirriemuir. ^ in Angus (PI. XLVII). 
The cross has square angles at the junction of the arms and is covered 
with interlacing of a broad, simple t;vq5e. In the upper panels behind 
the cross are two bird-headed figures probably meant to represent evang- 
elists. This motive has not occurred in Scotland before, but it may 
easily ha^ e come by way of Northumbria, where it is found as early as 
the beginning of the eighth (*entury on St Cuthbert’s coffin.^ In the 
lower |)anels are two figures with books. ])robably also re|>resenting 
evangelists. The other side of the slab is divided into two panels. In 
the upjicr panel there is a figure with a book, and a crude version of St Paul 
and St Anthony parting the bread. In the lower panel a figure is shown 
full face, seated on a chair, the arms of which terminate in animal heads. 
This type of seated figure is derived from Syrian and Egyjitian manuscripts 
and is found for the first time in Ireland in the St Gall Gospel,^ dated to 

^ E,C,M.S., p. 245, tig. 25i*, a and b. 

- Ibid., p. 227. 

T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxoii Art. p. 114, 

* St Gall Gospel Book (M.S, 51), see Zimmermanu, iii. pi. 186, and G. L. Micheli, Revue Archeo- 
logiquc, Juin 1936, pp. 192 sqq. 
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the middle of the eighth century. The arms of the chair ending in animal 
heads are often found in Irish manuscripts. ^ On one side of the seated 
figure is the mirror and comb symbol, and on the other an undecipherable 
motive. 

A tall cross-slab at Elgin - is a survival of the elaborate Pictish slabs. 
Figures representing the evangelists surrouiul the cross, and in a panel 
beneath the cross interlaced animals closely recall a panel on a fragment 
of a cross-shaft from Colerne,® in Wiltshire (fig. 15). On the other side 
of the slab an elaborate stag hunt fills the lower half of the lamel. the 
hawk on the arm of one of the horsemen recalling the figure on the 
sarcophagus of St Andrews. Tlie upper half of the panel is filled with 

a symmetrical arrangement of 
Pictish symbols. 

As well as the influence 
from Irish manuscripts there 
was also a strong influence 
from Northumbrian carving. 
There is a unique cross-slab 
from Brechin ^ (PI. XLYI. b). 
so ])urely Northumbrian in style 
that it seems certain that it 
must have beeia executed in that 
country, although the cross-slab 
was unknowTi in England at 
that ])eriod. It is a rec-tangular 
slab, carved on one side only, in low relief. An equal-armed cross extends 
to the sides of the slab. A large m(>dallion at the centre of the cross contains 
the figure of the Virgin and ('hild, with an inscrijjticjn in Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscules given by Romilly Allen as 

S. MARIA. MR.XPI, 

and set in a frame of small raised lK>sses. The figure of a bird, possibly a dove, 
is carved on the upj)er arm of the cross : on the arms on either side are angels, 
and on the shaft two saints. In the panels forming the backgroimd there 
were x)robably representations of the four evaugelists; the two upxier 
figures have been ])artia]ly (h'stroyed. but the lower two are still clear 
and show the eagle-headed symbol of St Jf)hn aiid the lion-headed symbol 
of St Mark. In style this slab is fairly close to a fragment of a cross from 
Hoddam or Luce,^ in Dumfriesshire, which is carved with a medallion 
decorated with similar small raised bosses. 

’ For oxamplt* in tiio Book of St Chad at Lichfield (’athedral and in the Cansiodorus in Psalmos in the 
Durham Cathedral Lihrary. Zimmerniann. iii. pis. 245 and 24(>. 

“ E.C.M.S., p. 135. lig. 137. “ T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Arf^ p. 211, and pi LXXXIII. 

* E.C.M.S., p. 24it. ^ Ibid., p. 440, fig. 403. 




a. rrus.s-shaft. C'olerne. Wiltshire. 

b. Cross-slab. Elgin. 
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An interesting fragment of tlie shaft of a free-standing cross was found 
built into the wall of the twelfth-century church of St Mary on the Rock ^ 
at St Andrews (PL NLY, b). The shaft is divided into panels containing 
a variety of motives. There is a curious scene where two naked human 
figures hold a disc over the head of a smaller figure : above it is the 
beginning of a plant scroll, and below, separated by a band of step pattern, 
two birds affmnips surmounting a pair of beasts’ bodies with a single human 
head. On the other side, beneath a scroll pattern, are two creatures with 
human heads and bodies. •s\’ith fishes’ tails, entwined. This motive recalls 
somewhat similar forms on a slab at Banagher,^ in Ireland, which belongs 
to an Irish group dated to about 800.® Down one edge of the shaft is a 
debased vine scroll pattern. This cross-shaft is a blending of Pictish and 
Northumbrian elements, with the Northumbrian predominating. It is 
stylistically fairU’ close to the Nunburnholme cross and belongs probably 
to the latter half of the ninth century. 

Another semi-Northumbrian cross belonging to apiiroximately the 
sfime date is at Dupiilin. in Perthshire * (fig. 10). It is nearly 9 feet 
high, and resembles in shape the Northumbrian cross at Thornhill.® 
There is a raised boss at the junction of the arms, and around it is entwined 
a plant form : the fat creeper with three-lobed leaves which appears in 
the Book of Kells and the Leningrad Gospels ® (dated to about the middle 
of the eighth century). All four sides of the shaft are divided into panels, 
some of them separated from one another by a strip of stej) pattern as 
were the panels on the cross-shaft at St Andrews, others by plain raised 
moulding. The smaller panels are filled with com])act designs of inter- 
lacing. key pattern, or s])irals. the larger with animal motives or human 
figures. There is the Northumbriau animal with its head turned back 
and its tongue coming through a slit in its body, of a similar type to that 
fomid at Wamphray,'’ in Dumfriesshire: there are pairs of animals 
(iffronfi's, and groups of birds. Df human forms there is David as a harpist. 
David and the lion, a lu)rseman with long droo])ing moustache, and 
groups of foot soldiers with spt'ars and cirevdar shields. 

A number of monuments in Perthshire jind Angus are related to the 
Dupplin cross, and are carvetl in the same style of Aery low, but deeiily 
cut, relief. 

A cross-slab at Crietf,® in Perthshire, over (5 feet in height, is carved 
with the three-lobed plant of the Dupplin cross, which sometimes, on 
this slab, ends in an animal head. This transformation of a plant into 

‘ P..S'..t..S'., xliii. p. H.So. 

- F. Henry, La Sndplurr irlandaise, ]»ls XXXVIII and XXXIX. 

^ F. Henry, op. cif., p. I(i5. ^ E.C.M .S., p. ;IU>, lig. 831. ^ Ibid., p. 441t, fig. 469. 

^ A Northumbrian (rospel Book (Lat. F.V.I.N. 8); now in Leningrad. See Ziminermann. iii. pis. 
321-326. 

’ p. 449, fig. 47(t. 


» Ibid., p. 313, fig. 328. 




Fig. 10. Cross at Dupplin, Perthsliire, after Romilly Allen. 
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an animal form is also found in the Leningrad Gosi^els. The monument 
is remarkable in no other way and bears no hnnian nor animal figures. 

A group in Angus is composed of small cross-slabs, one of the most 
elaborate of which is at Ben vie ^ (PL XLYIII. a). It is 3 feet in height 
and fairly close in style to the cross at Dnpplin. Broad interlacing, 
terminating in animal heads, decorates the shaft and upper arm of the 
cross, and one edge of the slab. In the upper two panels behiiid the cross 
are the stylised figures of four-winged angels — the wings attached to the 
body by discs. In the lower panels are pairs of entwined, dragon-like 
creatures, their bodies ornamented with a spiral design. The other side 
of the slab is divided into two panels, in each of which there is a horseman 
with long drooi^ing moustache, carrying a s^jear and circular shield, and 
with a sliort sword. The uijpcr of these two figures is accomx'anied by a 
small dog. and is very evidently related to the figures on the cross at 
Duiixilin. A cross-slab at Kirriemuir - follows closely the same iilan and 
is clearly carved by the same hand. 

Another slab at Kirriemuir ® is carved with the figaire of an angel in 
the same flat, but deei^ly cut. style of all these moimments. The angel 
recalls those on the cross-slab at Benvie, but it is more elaborately treated, 
and in addition to the discs at the junction of the wings there are a pair 
of circular brooches at the shoulders. A band of stex> i^attenr remains 
down one side of the figure. This type of angel is fo\md carved on the 
shrine of the Stowe ^lissal •* in the National Museum in Dublin. 

A cross-slab at Invergowrie ^ (PL XLIX) follows the usual i^lan of 
these later cross-slabs. The side with the cross is reserved for purely 
decorative motives, one of which is a design of key iiattern set in a rect- 
angle. This is a common design in Ireland on crosses and in manuscrix^ts, 
but not before the tenth century. There is a small strix) of rope moulding, 
which is a motive common on English crosses.® but which has not been 
found in Scotland before. The other side of the slab is divided into two 
Xianels and outlined with stex> xwittern. In the ux)xier x>anel there are three 
figures wearing long tunics and cloaks and carrying books; the outer two 
have disc brooches with a cruciform x^^ittern ati the shoulders. This 
closely resembles the central figure on the tox5 of the “C’orx> Naomh” ' 
in the National Museum in Dublin (PI. L). In the lower x>anel are two 
interlaced dragons; they bear the same sxural decoration on their bodies 
as do the dragons on the cross-slab at Benvie and are evidently related 
to those on the cross-sl.ab at Elgin. This decoration on the bodies of 

^ E.C.M.S., p. 247, fig. 2t30. - Jbuh. p. 25S, fig. ^ IbuL, p. 200. fig. 270. 

* A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, pi. 07. 

EW.M.S,, p. 255, fig. 206. 

* For example on the Andrew Auckland Fross, Founty Durham. See T. D. Kendrick, Anglo- 
Saxon Art, pi. LI I. 

’ A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancicfii Ireland, pis. 08 and 00. 
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the dragons recalls a We.st Saxon v€‘r.sion of ribbon style animal inter- 
lacing. It is a Norse type of decoration and might imply a Viking iiiHuence 
in the east of Scotland, but in view of the close rtdationship lietween tlie 
dragon design on the Elgin slab and that of C’olerne in Wiltshire, a connec- 
tion with the south of England seems more ]n-obablc. 

Some fifty fragments of small cross-slabs were found in excavating 
the foundations of the Church of St Mary of the Rock at St Andrews ^ 
(PI. XLVIII. b). The majority of these are of no special interest; they 
have neither figure nor animal carving, nothing hut stereotyped designs 
of sinral, interlacing, and key ])attern. From the style of carving and 
decorative motives they appear to belong to the same period, late 
ninth and early tenth centuries, as do the monuments of the group just 
described. 

Another carving which is somewhat similar in style and which probably 
belongs to axjproximately the same ])eriod. is part of an arch from 
Forteviot.- in Pei-thshire (PI. LI). It is carved with a small cross at 
the centre, at the side of which there is an animal figure, possibly intended 
to be a lamb. On one side of the cross there is a large seated figure, shown 
in luofile. holding a staff with both hands. It has the curiously elongated 
eyes of the figures on the cross at Dux)plin, a long moustache, elabor- 
ately curled hair, and is dressed in a tunic with a band of key iiattern at 
the foot, atid a cloak: the folds of the garments have the ribbon-like 
ai)X)earance which is common in such Irish manuscripts as the St Gall 
Gospels. At the foot of this figure there is a small animal similar to that 
beside the cross. On the other side of the cross there are two similar 
hut smaller human figures, also holding staves, and x^ossihly the remnant 
of a third. 

A unique cross-slab at Forres.^ Elgin, seems also to belong to this 
j)eriod of mixed ijifiuenc(>. although it ililTcrs from any other cross-slab in 
Scotland. It is 20 feet high, which is <pnte exce])ti()nal, and very much 
narrower in x>roportion to its lieight than are the usual cross-slabs. A 
cross with a ring joining the arms covers most of one side of the slab. The 
shaft and the xianels on either side arc <-overed with interlacing on a small 
scale. In a x^anel below the cross there is a ligurt' scene, too much defaced 
to be intelligible. The other side of the monument is divided into five 
or six xamels containing confused scenes with little figures of men arranged 
in vertical and horizontal rows. Some of these clearly rex)resent battle 
scenes; for there are warriors with .shields and .sx^ears and decax>itated 
bodies. There is a x^anel with a row of lior.semen, another with a Celtic 
church bell beneath which are five luiman heads. The sides of the monu- 
ment are very badly weathered, but the deserix^tion given by Romilly 


^ E.C.M.S., pp. 357 sqq. 
^ Ibid.f p. 149, iig. 15(5. 


2 Ibid., p. 325. 
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Allen of a jjanel containing a row “of four mermaids or mennen with 
their tishlike tails interlaced in pairs so as to form two figure-of-eight 
knots ' sounds not unlike the mermen on the cross-shaft at St Andrews. 

Tenth-centuky Crosses. 

Fragments of a series of small free-standing crosses have heen found 
in Aligns.^ and in Perthshire.- as well as in the south of Scotland in 
Northumbrian territorv at BorthwickA in Midlothian, and at Jedburg-h.^ 
Not one is complete, but they appear to have been small crosses, not more 
than 0 feet in height, with rather slender shafts and a curve at the junction 
of the arms. The figure carving is crude and the interlacing of a debased 
type. The shape of the cross is nearer to that of the crosses carved on 
the cross-slabs than it is to any of the Northumbrian crosses, but both 
the icon^)graph^■ and the decoi’ative motives are essentially English. 
The three shafts which survive have each a crucifixion at the centre of the 
arms: the flg\xre of Christ is clad in a tunic, and small figures on either 
side represent the two soldiers. This type of crni-ifixion and its setting 
between the arms of the cross are foiuxd on tenth-centxiry Yorkshire crosses, 
for examjjle at Ayclitfe.® Beneath the crucifixion, oix the shaft from 
Monitieth ** (PI. LII). there are two ]>airs of figures ])robably representing 
the evangelists, and at the base Da\ id as a harpist. Pairs of figures shown 
full face are also found on the late A’orkshire crosses. Otlu'r English 
motives, but not of a dateable character, are the rope mmdding. the animal 
with its head turned back, and the vine scroll, which is found on the eilge 
of the shaft from Abernethy.' It sexuns certain that these crosses belong 
to the tenth century and arc' Northumbrian rather than Scccttish. in spite 
of the form of the cross and an occasional Cc'ltic motive, such as the little 
naked man on the fragment of the arm of a cross from Sti’athmartine.® 


COXCLI'SION. 

The conclusions reaclu'd in this papc'r are set out hx the accompanying 
diagranx, which shows the evolution of the Christian xxionxxments of 
Scotland. Thei-e wxis fii’st xxn c'lirly group of simple eixgraved Christian 
monxxmc'iits iix Ireland and the west of Scothind deri\ed fx-om funerai-v 
monixments exf the Brito-Roixxan Chui-ch. Then in the middle of the seveixth 

^ At Monitieth anti Strathinartinc. KX'.M .S,^ p, 205, Mg. 275, and p. 200 Mg. 277. 

“ At Abernethy and Furte\int, i’.C. p. 310, Mg. 325, and p. 320, tig. 337. 

3 p. 123. tig. 122. 

* Ibid., p. 514, tig. 504. 

^ ColhngMood, y orthiunbrian Crosses^ p. 70, 

® E.C.M.IS,, p. 205. 

' Ibid,, p. 310. 

“ Ibid., p. 200, fig. 277, b. 
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century came the development of a more comi^lex decoration: carving in 
low relief, the first appearance of a Christian iconography, the elaboration of 
the slab. and. before the end of the century, the first free-standing crosses 
in Ireland. This art was in use also in Scottish Dalriada. Next there came 
a transitional group in Scotland, in Pictish territory, of monuments which 
are xiartly Christian, i^artly Pictish “symbol stone." and at the same time 
there were a number of cross-slabs that were almost purely Irish in 
character. In the eighth century came the develoivmcnt of the Church 
in Pictish Scotland, no longer entirely in Cohunban control and in close 
touch with Northumbi-ia. At this ]>eriod the main grouj) of cross-slabs 
was evolved, combining Pictish, Irish, and Northumbrian elements. 
These monuments, while retaining their national character, came, about 
the middle of the eighth century, under new influences from abroad 
which brought in a ronde bosse style of carving, and traces of classical 
sculpture in the figure scenes. By about the middle of the ninth century 
the tall cross-slab seems to have been abandoixed. perhai)s owing to the 
union of the Piets and Scots and the gradual merging of the Pictish erdture 
with that of the Scots, but also j)ai1;ly owing to the closer contact of the 
Church in Scotland with the south. At about this xieriod there were a few 
semi-Northumbrian free-standing crosses, and a mimber of small cross- 
slabs. some taking their style of carving from these crosses: others, of 
a rather debased t;s'|3e. from the later Irish manuscrixhs. Finally in the 
tenth century there aiJ^jeared a small grouji of free-standing crosses, closeh' 
associated with some of the Y^orkshire crosses of the same i^eriod and, 
excex)t for a few minor details, [uirely English. 

The exact purpose of the tall cross-slabs of Scotland is not known. 
Adamnan several times mentions the erection of crosses: on one occasion 
to mark the spot where St Columlja rested on oj\e of his last walks. ^ 
Crosses and cross-bearing slabs were often raised in monastery grounds 
in Ireland, and a constant feature of the early Irish monasteries was the 
])resence of a big cross-bearing slab beside a very small oratory.- But the 
cross-slabs of Sc-otland which ap])ear to be in their original ])ositiou are 
olteu in the ox)en country wliert* tliert* is no tradition of any ecclesiastical 
Inulding. In the llodocporivoii of St W’iUibald'^ (a Saxon saint), written 
about the vear 754. it is said that: 

"It is the custom of the Saxou race that on Tuauy of the estates of nobles 
and good men they are wont to have, not a churcii but the standard of the 
Holy Cross, di'dicated to our Lord, and reverenci'd with gre:it honour, 
lilted uj) on high, so as to be convenient for the frequency of daily prayer." 

^ Atianmaii. Vi(<( Colum,, iii. c. 21. 

“ S<‘e F. Homy, Irish Art. ]). 27. 

^ The Uodoeporicon of WilUbahl, The Library of the raleslinc Pilgritn's Tiwl :<ociily. vol. iii., 
London. 185<7. 
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Very possibly a cross-slab would mark the site of a preaching place in 
Scotland. 

“SVhat factors constitute the national character of the Pictish cross- 
slab is an interesting problem, for, apart from the animal art and the 
Pictish symbols, there does not appear to be one single motive that cannot 
be traced to an outside source, and yet all that the Pictish artists adopted 
was so thoroughly absorbed that the monuments present a surprisingly 
harmonious whole. 'NVhat they neglected is as revealing as what they 
accepted: decorative motives from any source, from manuscripts, from 
metal-work, from carvings of wood, of ivory, or of stone, were eagerly 
adopted, but although at the same period the free-standing cross was 
in use both in Irelaiid and Northumbria, the Piets remained resolute in 
their refusal to adopt it. and the tall cross-slab, unkno^^^l in Northumbria 
and little used in later days in Ireland, remained their national monument. 
In iconograjjhy it was the same: they seem to have been singularly un- 
interested in Christian themes. Those found on the monuments of the 
main group — scenes representing David, Jonah. Daniel, the meeting of 
St Paid and St Anthony, the temptation of St Antliony — are all found on 
monuments in Ireland belonging to a period from about 650 to 750,^ and 
it is no doubt from that country that they were introduced into Scotland. 
All the Christian themes have a tendency to be transformed into motives 
that are decorative rather than iconographical. far from their early Christian 
meaning as symbols of deliverance and redemption. With the elaborate 
Eastern monuments there seems to have b€>en a widening of interest. The 
sarcophagus of St Andrews shows a more reali.stic use of the theme of David, 
and its connection with Sas.sanian art makes a directly Eastern source seem 
probable. The Nigg cross-slab shows a familiarity with St Jerome's life 
of St Paul and gives a more elaborate version of the theme than is ever 
found in Ireland. The introduction of the beast-headed symbols of the 
evangelists may have come through Northumbria or through manuscrijjts, 
but they cannot have retained their signiticance in Scotland, for they are 
nearly always shown with two symbols of St John on the same slab. 
The crucifixion, although found on monuments in Ireland as early as the 
seventh century, never occurs on slabs in Scotland. Even the cross, 
which forms the dominant motive of the slab, is i)resented in a ]3urely 
decorati^•e way. The source and meaning of the non-Christian themes 
are obscure. Doctor Joseph Anderson has suggested the mediteval 
Bestiaries as the source for a numbt'r of the animal scenes,^ but there 
seems to be no parallel exact enough to make such a derivation more than 
a supposition. Reference has already been made to traces of totemism 
in the clan names of the Piets, and their preoccui>ation with animal art 

^ See F. Henry, La Sculpture irlandaise^ p. 134. 

2 E.C.M.S,^ p. Ixxxii. 
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might have its source in this. Too little is known of the religion of the 
Piets to do more than guess at the pagan background of the monuments. ^ 
but it seems probable that they show traces of Northern Euroi>ean 
mythology.^ ^Mention has been made of the analogy of the human sacrifice 
on the cross-slab at Glamis with that of the Oundestrup Caiddron: the 
numerous scenes of stag hunts might be connected with the Celtic god 
Cernunnus, the god with a stag’s horns, and the woman on horseback at 
Nigg with Epona, the goddess associated with horses.® while some of 
the versions of the deliverance of Jonah might he a confusion with the 
‘‘devouring monster” of Gaulish art.^ Legends and folk-tales very prob- 
ably account for many other motives, such as that of the mau gras^iing two 
birds by the neck which is found on the slab at Rossie Priory, as well as 
at White Island in Ireland, and on the Franks Casket. It has not been 
jDossible to determine the significance of the “Pictish Symbols” on the 
cross-slabs, whether it was religious or tribal, but it is one of the strangest 
features in the strange episode in Christian art which the Pictish monu- 
ments present. 
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* Adamn.in montions more than once (ii. c. 34 and i. c. 37) opposition to St Columba by tlie Jtagi" ; 
this has usually been taken to mean "druids,” but it is by no means certain tliat they were really such. 
Druidisra had two sides to it. the intellectual and the magical, and it is quite possible that any form 
of magic would be taken by the Irish monks to be Druidism. Keferences to "sacred springs" (ii. c. 0) 
seem to indicate some form of nature worship. 

= F. Henry finds traces of Celtic paganism in the Irish Christian monuments. La drultiiure irlandaise. 
p. 131. 

= See H. Iluliert, The Celts, p. 238. 

* Eheims and Chateauroux museums. 
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YII. 

THE BLACK TURNPIKE. By CHARLES BRODIE BOOG 
WATSON. F.S.A.Smrr., E.R.S.E. 

Did Mary (^uoeu of S<-ots pass the night, after her .surrender at 
Carberry Hill, in the Black Turn])ike‘? 

“Tradition" says that slie did. And this seems fairly certain. But 
it is not generally known th.at there were tiro Black Turnpikes, one on 
the north side (jf the High Street, which \anished long ago; the other 
on the s(nith side of the street, a view of wlncli is given by Arnot in his 
Ilislory of Edinburgh. secoTid edition. 1788. p. 273. 

For long this Black Turnpike was accepted as the lodging of the 
unfortunate Qiu-en. the niglit after Carbiu-ry Hill. 

The earliest mention <d‘ tliis tradition which I have seen is in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 13th F(d)ruary 1788. part 1. ]). 312. where we 
find a letter addressed to tlu' editor — .Mr Urban. 

“Since the new part of Edinburgh and its coinnuinicatif)n with the 
old town has been so far completed as to evince the propriety of making 
the old part correspond in some degree with the new: a i)lan has been 
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formed to eontinue a spaeious street direetly southward from the North 
Bridtje to tliat part of the town where tlie College or University is intended 
to be rebuilt, but in order to effect this the ancient Provost's house in 
Peebles Wynd must necessarily be taken down [Footnote: 'The old 
house where Q. Mary is said to have lodged is to be prdled down in eight 
or ten days hence.’ Extract of a letter from Edinburgh dated Sept. 20. 
1787]. This circumstance together with its being the most ornamental 
of any hoiise of its time, and being by tradition the house in which Mary 
Qiieen of Scots was confined after her surrender at Carberryhill may 
possibly induce yon to preserve an engraving of it in your valuable 
repository." The engraving is on the page following. The letter goes 
on to give Maitland’s account of the Black Turnpike, extending into a 
long desci’iption of Clary’s incarceration, the insolence of the mob. her 
appeal to their pity, the effect thereof, etc. 

This has often been quoted, with no indication of its source. 

It is in this narrative that the dimensions of the room, quoted by 
Chambers, are given, thirteen feet square and eight feet high, evidently 
taken from the traditional room, then existing and accessible. The 
letter to the Magazine is signed “O.R.” and the writer must have sent 
the sketch reproduced, marking on it A. the wooden galleries, and B. the 
window of the said little room. 

These letters are omitted in the engraving, but are mentioned iii the 
text . 

Reference to this article in the Gentleman's ^Magazine is made hy 
William Creech, and may be tmmd in his Eelinbargh Fugitive Pieces. 
published in 1815. at page 05. Writing of the changes made in Ediiiburgh, 
and specially those due to the buihling of the South Bridge, he says: "The 
oldest stone building in Ediidjurgh was pidled down, where Queen 5Iary 
lodged the night after the battle of Carberryhill. It was then the house 
of Sir Simon Preston of Craigmilliir, I.ord [sfc] Provost of Edinburgh.’’ 
In a footnote he adds, "S<>c an accomit and t)late of this house in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, about three or four years ago." 

Robert Chambers knew tlie aifich', ajid cpioteil largely from it. without 
indicating whence he drew the descri])tion. He even slightly embnjiders 
it. and puts his seal to it hy the weighty words. "This fact is ])erfei-tly 
authentic." ^ 

But in the later editions. 1848 .and 18()8. he makes no reference to the 
Black Turnpike. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, iu his Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. 
1848. vol. i. p. 79. says: "She Avas lodged iu the Black Turn])ike. the 
town house of Sir Simon Preston.’’ At the foot of page 25 of the second 
volume, he again calls it "the town house of Sir Simon Preston. Provost 

^ See Tradiiions of Edinburgh, 1825, vol. i. p. 187. 
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of Edinburgh 1567." He adds, "It was lofty and of groat extent, and the 
tradition of Queen Mary’s residenc-e in it had never been lost sight of.’’ 

The slightly shaky support which he gives to this statement is a 
quotation from the Caledonian Mercury of 15th ^lay 1788. the year of 
its demolition. "It may be true what is alleged that Mary was lodged in 
it in the year 1567.” 

Both Robert Chambers and Sir Daniel Wilson quote from the reference 
made to the building by Wm. Maitland, F.R.S.. in his History of Ed inbnrcjh, 
1753, p. 187, c. 2. But Maitland makes no reference to any tradition 
of Mary’s being lodged in it. 

In his revised edition of the Memorieds (1891). vol. i. p. 101. Sir Daniel 
states that "She was lodged in the town house of the Provost. Sir Simon 
Preston. According to the narrative of Archbishop James Beaton 'thay 
lugit hir Majestie in the Provest’s luging foment the croce upon the north 
syd of the gait.’ and this is confirmed by old title-deeds which determine 
its site at the entrance to the Exchange.^ But tradition had long assigned 
the Black Turni^ike on the south side of the street as the scene of her 
reception. This ancient building stood to the west of the Tron Kirk, etc.” 

At the foot of the page he has a footnote referring to his article in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxiv. 

In vol. ii. p. 34 of the same edition of the Memorials we read, "the 
famous Black Turnpike, assigned by the traditions of a later age as the 
Town house of Sir Simon Preston. Provost of Edinburgh in 1567. to which 
Queen Mary was brought by her captors.” 

We turn to Sir Daniel’s article on the Black Turnpike, in vol. xxiv. 
of the Proceedinejs of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, p. 431, 
14th April 1890, which contains most interesting quotations, well worth 
repetition, instancing the words of Du Croc, the French Ambassador, 
"Voilla les deux armees ensemble qiu se retirent en ceste ville de Lisle- 
bourgue [Edinburgh] et logerent la Royne en la maison du Prevost.” 

He quotes Sir James Melville: "Hir Majeste was that nycht convoyed 
to Edenbourgh and logit in the midis of the toun in the Provestis loging”; 
while Archbishop James Beatoun says: "Thay logit hir Majestie in the 
pro vest’s loging foment the croce upon the north syd of the gait.” 

North side, that is definite. 

Sir Daniel cites the information contributed by Mr Peter Miller, 
F.S.A.iScot. (p. 435) : From a careful research in the Registers of Sasines, 
confirmed by other proofs,'^ it appears that the Prestons of Craigmillar 
obtained possession of a tenement on the north side of the High Street, 
from 1423 to 1718.” 

Mr Miller gives no authority for this statement, and my own study of 

^ This on the groundless information supplied bv Mr Peter Miller. 

^ He gives none. 
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the charters, protocols, and other records of the city fails to substantiate 
it. Whatever property the Preston family owned or occupied in the 
High Street, it is certain that it was another man's house which was 
occupied by Sir Simon Preston, the Provost, as is proved by the following 
extract from the Minutes of the Town Council of 29th April 1.569: "The 
quhilk day in presens of the baillies and comisale foresaids comiierit 
Maister Da^-id Makgill advocat and componit how that Sir Simon Prestoun 
of Craigniiller provest for the honour and defence of his office the tyme 
he was electit thairto at the will and desyre of thair predecessors he tuke 
the lugeing of umqle George Hendersoun of Fordellis quhilk he now 
occupeis of mynde to remaine and be amangs them for thair wedlis and 
not his nottheles the heritoure of the said lugeing had callit him befor 
the baillies for certain birun males [rents overdue] and had obtenit thair 
decreit thairupoun and therefore -ndllit thame according to thair lionors 
to tak sum ordour with the said heretour tuching the saids males and to 
gyf him thair anser. The said Maister David being removit the baillies 
and counsale foresaid after avisement findis and decidis that nowther 
thay nor thair predecessors hes bean in use of paying of the pro^'ests hous 
male iii any time bigane nowther hes thair bene ony af his males payit 
be thair predecessors before thair entrie in office. And further knawing 
thair eommoun gude thirlit and the glide toun far behynd the hand 
quhairfor thay can nocht consent for thair tyme to pay ony of the said 
provest males becaus thay have noMdlier consuetude nor uthr warrand 
for thair releif quhilk thay ordaine to be schawn to the said Maister David 
for his anser.” ^ 

This shows clearly that when Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar was 
promoted to the Provost’s chair in August 1565 — as the result of a letter 
sent by the Queen to the Council — (whicli post he held till Micliaelmas 
1569) he had no house in Edinburgh. In order, therefore, to have a 
residence in the town and to discharge the duties of liis office comfortably 
and effectively, he hired as a sub-tenant from Master David Makgill, 
advocate, the house which the said David occiqiied, namely "the lotlging 
of umquhyle George Henderson of Fordellis. and now owned by his son, 
James Henderson.” 

This he diel, expecting that the Town Council would hold itself respon- 
sible for the rent of the house, seeing tliat lie had taken it for the advantage 
of the town, rather than for his own. 

The Council, however, did not see their way to do so. and the heritor, 
Janies Henderson of Fordell, owner of the house, held Mr Makgill re- 
sponsible and brought the matter before the bailies, who granted a 
decreet in his favour. Against this, Mr Makgill appealed to tlie Council, 

^ This passage was omitted from the Extracts from the Records of the Bmgh of Edinburgli issued 
by the Scottish Burgh Records Society. 
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evidently hoping- that the town would acknowledge the rcsponsihility 
and satisfy the heritor. 

Bnt the Council declined to do so. basing their refusal on two grounds, 
lack of precedent and want of money to iiay the rent, and left Makgill 
to hght it out with the heritor, as landlord, and the Provost, as suh-teiiant. 

We see then that the house, or rather the lodging, of Sir Simon Preston 
was owned by the Hendersons of Fordell. who had let it to Mr David 
Makgill. advocate, who in his turn had sublet it to Sir Simon. Where 
was this house? 

From Archbishop Beatoun we know tliat it stood on the north side of 
the High Street. "■ foment the croce.” 

In the Diurnal of Occnrrenfs (Bannatyne C'lub. p. 115) we read: ‘’Epon 
the fourtene day of Juuii (1567) . . . the quenis majestie . . . come fra 
Dunbar towart Seytoun and remaynit thair unto the XY day of the said 
moneth, quhilk wes sonday . . . and quhen sho come to Edinburgh sho 
wes lugeit in James Hendersones hous of Fordell, being thane the ])rovest 
of Edinburghis hous quhairin he remaynit [was dwelling] . . , upoun the 
saxtene day of Junii at 10 houris at evin. our souerane Lady wes convoyit 
... to the Palice of Halyrudhous.” > 

From this we see that the unquestioned Black Turnpike of Mary 
Queen of Scots was the house occupied by the Provost. Sir Symon Preston, 
owned by James Henderson of Fordell, and let by him to !Mr David 
Makgill, advocate. 

From one of Laing’s Charters - we hnd that James Henderson of 
Fordell resigned a tenement on the north side of the High Street, between 
the tenement of umquhyle Marian Scott anfl John Gilbert.^ goldsmith, on 
the west, the tenement of John Carkettill ^ on the east, the North Loch 
on the north, ^ to Thomas Henderson, merchant, burgess, and his wife 
Katherine Henderson. 

From another charter ® we learn that the said tenement was to he 
held in burgage. 

A third charter ® informs us that James IIeud(‘rsou of Fordell. as heir 
to his grandfather George Henderson, inherited the tenement which he 
resigned to Thomas Henderson and his wife Katherine HeTulersoTi. 

By a later charter ' James Henderson of Fordell (“mpowt-rs Josua 
Henderson, writer, to resign in the hands of tlu> Provost and bailies a feu- 
duty of 130 merks. accruing from the great dwelling-house on the Jiorth 
side of the High Street between the Auld Provost's Close on the cast, the 

^ Tills important pass,agc is omittod in th<‘ from tlie Diurnal of Ocvurrenti^, which form 

part of the contents of yoI. xvi. ot the Old Kdmlnirgh <’hih. 

“ No. s:si. ItJth January 1507-f)S. ^ These names occur frequently in the ])rotocoIs. 

* Evidently the south boundary was the High Street. 

No. S82. 20th January 1507-68. s No. 833. 2yth July 1508. 

7 No. 1238, 20th March 1502-03. 
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North Loch on the north, the ncighbonrs being the heirs of Marion Scott. ^ 
John Gilbert.' John Carkettill of Finglen.' and heir.s of Thomas Rnssell ; 
the house being let to Thomas Henryson, merchant. Edinburgh, and his 
Avife. Katherine Henryson. It is now resigned to Robert Henryson. 
second son of the granter. James Henderson of Fordell. reserving to himself 
the life rent of the said sum. which is redeemable by payment of a rose 
noble witliin St Giles’ Kirk. Tlie Hendersons seem to have conveyed 
the house to Alexander Lander of Haltoun. whose widow. "Ladle Hatton.’’ 
occupied it in HiJI. when the census for the Annuity Tax was imposed. 

The Anld Provost's Close, 189 High Street. disap])eared when Cockburn 
Street was made, circa 18.59. By that time it was known as the East 
Fleshniarket Close. 

On 3rd July 1588 the Town Council appointed a luimher of "visiters 
for ilk quarter of the town to try and ovei'see the life and conversation 
of the residents.’’ etc. 

John Jackson, from whom Jackson’s Close may derive its name, was 
visiter in "Auld Provo.st’s Close.’’ Next, on the east, (‘ame George 
Carkettill.' and then Robert Henryson,' in John Corseris Close, which I 
would identify as Adamson’s, alias Caichpell. alias Bull’s Close. 

A charter granted by Alexander Guthrie, Town Clerk, on 1st February 
1034. in favour of James Livingstoun of Beil, is of a tenement formerly 
of James Henderson of Fordellis. and after him of Thomas Henderson, 
between the tenement of umquhyle .Tohn ('arkettill ' and the Old Provost’s 
Close on the east, and the tenements of John Gilbert.' the said James 
Henderson, and Ramsay of Dalhousie on the west. 

In the "Annuity Roll" of 1634 - we find this some .Tames Livingstone, 
of the Bed chamber (s])ouse of Agnes Nasmyth), on the west side of the 
Old Provost’s Close. 

Reference to this is made in a protocol of George Home, of 4th February 
17:10. 

In the division of the towji into six parishes, made 24th December 
1041. the North Parish extended from William Reid’s Close ® down 
the north side of the High Street to the Kurd of Haltoun’s house, called 
the Jilock Turnpike. 4’lie Noidli-east Parish extended from Haltoun’s house 
down the north side of the High Sti'eet to the Netherhow. etc. 

In the Annuity Roll. 1034. Lady Haltoun appears as owner and 
occinKint of a house on the north side of the High Street, just east of 
Adamson’s, or Bnll’s. Close, due north of the Salt Tron. 

In a later division of the town into six ])arishcs, 5th December 1056. 
the second division of the North Parish begins as in 24th December 1041. 


^ These names occur frequently in the protocols tlcaliug with this locality. 
- Old Edinburgh ('iuh, vol. xiii. p. 111. 

^ Alias Lower Baxtei's’ Close, obliterated by Bank Street. 
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at Wm. Reid’s house, and extends to Jackson’s Close. [Wrn. Reid’s Close, 
later Lower Baxters' Close.] The third and fourth divisions begin at 
Jackson’s Close, and follow the lines of 24th December 1641. Tliis suggests 
that the Laird of Haltoun’s house was on the west side of Jackson’s Close. 

Again in the di^dsion of the town into six parishes. 9th November 
1662. the North Parish extends from William Reid's Close down the north 
side of the High Street to the Laird of Halton’s house, called tlie Black 
Turnpike or David McGill’s land. The North-east Parish extends from 
the Laird of Haltonn’s house, or David McGill’s land, down the north 
side of the High Street to the Netherbow. etc. 

It seems quite clear that Sir Simon Preston, on entering office as 
Provost, took a sublease from David McGill, advocate, of a house on the 
north side of the High Street, owned by James Henderson of Fordell. A 
tenement on the north side of the High Street, on the west side of the Old 
Provost’s Close, was at one time owned by James Henderson of Fordel. 
and after him by Thomas Henderson, merchant, burgess. Later it was 
acquired by James Livingston of Beil, and was by him disponed to Sir 
James Carmichael of that Ilk, Treasurer to His Majesty the King, as 
recorded by Alexander Guthrie, vol. vi., 16th August 1637. Sir James 
conveyed the tenement to his wife. Dame Agnes 'Wilkinson, and to their 
son Daniel (i:klexander Guthrie, vol. vi., 4th .January 1641). From various 
charters it is clear that the ]>roperty of the Hendersons of Fordell lay on 
both sides of the Old Provost’s Close. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that Gordon of Rothiemay. in his view 
of Edinburgh in 1647. shows only one turnpike tower on the north side of 
the High Street, directly north of the Salt Tron.i which is at least suggestive 
of the Black Turnpike of Henderson of Fordel — of David Macgill — of 
Sir Simon Preston — of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Have we then actually a tiny view of the very building ‘f ^ 

Mr John and Mr David Mackgill, sons to umquhyle Mr James Mackgill, 
Clerk Register, were admitted “ordinar” advocates, 20th December 1.580. 
Mr David, King’s advocate, 1582, died 1596; he was created Lord of 
Session, as Lord Nisbet, 27th June 1582. 

It is rather interesting to learn that the tenement on the west side of 
the Old Provost’s Close, occui)ied by the abov(>-mentioned Sir James 
Carmichael of that Ilk, His Majesty’s Treasurer depute, sometime of 
James Henderson of Fordell. contained a hall, three rooms, a kitchen, a 
pantry, and two “museola,” ^ which I understand to be writing or business 
rooms, within the inner room. 

^ Weighing machine — beam and scales. 

- One apparent dilhculty in this identification is Beatoun's statement that the Provost’s lodging 
was foment the cros.s. 

^ This is a diminutive of museum, a study, and must meana small study. The word occui's occa- 
sionally in the descriptions given in the protocols of the accommodation contained in a dwelling-house. 
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Such is the des(‘riiition given in the protocol of Alexander Guthrie, 
vol. vi., 16th August 1637. 

Wliich room served as the prison for fallen royalty? 

If conjecture, or rather inference, be allowed, surely we must recognise 
that of the tico Black Turnpikes. Mary s^Jent her first night as a caiAive 
in that which stood at vhat is now the head of Cockburn Street, that in 
process of time this house was demolished, and that the identification of 
the scene of Mary’s Cajitivity in the Black Turxpike flitted across the 
street to the then surviving Black Turnpike, and stuck to it. 


YIII 

SIR GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B. : 1862-1940. 

A MEMOIR 

By JAMES CURLE, LL.D., F.S.A.Scox., F.S.A. 

George Macdonald was born in 1862 in Elgin, his father. Dr James 
Macdonald, being at the time a master in the Elgin Academy. In the 
same year his parents moved to Ayr, where Dr Macdonald had been 
appointed Rector of Ayr Academy. Dr James Macdonald was a 
scholar and an antiquary. He joined the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1874, and served on the coxmcil. He assisted in the excava- 
tion of the Roman Fort at Birrens. and contributed to the Prnvcedixgs 
a study of the inscribed stones found there. He held the Rhind Lecture- 
ship in Arclneology in 1896. His interest in the Antonine Vallum is 
commemorated in his Tltidi IJunteriani. An Account of the Roman Stones 
in the Hunterian Museum. 

George ^lacdonald tluis from his earliest days was brought up in an 
atmosj)here of scholarship and archa'ology, which siirrounded him for 
the rest of his life. 

At Ayr Ac-ademy he recei\ed his early education. From Ayr he 
went to the Fniversity of Edinburgh, wliere in 1882 he graduated as 
Master of Arts with First Class Honours in Classii-s. and obtained a scholar- 
ship as the most distinguished graduate of the year iu the Classical 
Department. A period of study iii Germany followed, and then returning 
to Edhdmrgh in 1883 he gaiiied the Ferguson Scholarship in Classics. 
The greater part of the next winter was spent in Rome, and in 1884 he 
matriculated at Balliol College. Oxford, where he attaiiied distinction, 
being jJaced in the First Class in Classical Moderations iu 188.7 and in the 
Final School of Literae Humaniores in 1887. On his return to Scotland 
he served for a time as a master in the Kelvinside Academy. Glasgow, 
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where his father tiien held the ])ost of Rector. In 1892 lie joined tlie 
staff of Glasgow University, becoming Senior Assistant to Professor 
Ciilbei’t Murray, who held the Chair of Greek. 

It was no doubt diie to his knowledge of Greek literature and history 
that in 1893 Macdonald was appointed by the University as Ilonorary 
Cnrator of the Hunterian Coin Cabinet, an a])])ointment which was to 
have a profound influence on his future career. The magnificent Hunterian 
Collection, which had been practically buried, became under his curator- 
ship once more accessible to s(-holars all over the world. The first volume 
of his CataJofjue of ihe Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection. University 
of Glasyoic. appeared in 1899, the second ami third volumes following in 
1901 and 1906. The work was received with enthusiasm, and established 
his authority as a numismatist. The book was “crowned" by the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. and he was awarded the 
Prix Allier de Hauteroche. 

His tenure of office as Curator only ended with his life. In addition 
to many contributions to numismatic literature he i>ublished his volume 
on Coin Types, the subject of the Rhind Lectures for 1904. a singiflarly 
lucid and judicial summing up of the questions concerned, and in 1910, 
in a more popular form, his Evolution of Coinage. His work on numis- 
matics brought him the honorary memhership of many societies, and a 
reputation in both Europe and America. He was Medallist of the 
Royal Numismatic; Society in 1913 and of the American Numismatic 
Society in 1920. 

In 1902 Macdonald resigned his Assistantship in Glasgow University 
and joined the Scottish Kducation De])artment. hut his success as an 
organises and the eminence he attained in the ])uhlic service lie beyond 
the scope of this short Memoir. 

IVhen he turnetl to tlu* study <jf Roman Archa'ology he i)ossessed an 
equipment such as has rarely fallen to the lot of Scottish antiquaries. 
In addition to an ennnently judicial mind acid broad general cnlture his 
studies in coins had trained him in li.ahits of minute and careful observa- 
tion. He took no part in tlu' excavation of Birrens in 1895. being occnjiied 
with his numismatic studies; hut lie tells us that he heard “much talk 
about it and about,” and we may feel sure that in his father's house the 
Antonine IVall Report of the Glasgow Arclueological Society issued in 
1899 was the subject of interested discussion. He was not adventuring 
into an unknown country when he came in 1902 to assist in Mr Whitelaw's 
exca\ation of the Roman Fort on the Bar Hill. Dumhartonshire, and to 
join ,Mr Park in writing the Report. 

This fort occupied the highc'st point of tin* Antonine Limes midway 
between the P'orth and Clyde, .standing high above the valley which from 
cast to west tra\erses the isthmus. By a piece of rare good fortune. 
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on tlio very first day of their ojierations the workmen lit upon the well. 
Its contents conld not fail to kindle the imagination of an antiqnary. 
From it came the broken sandstone colnnms which mnst have lined the 
courtyard of the Pri^uipia-. the dedicatf)ry tablet of tlie Baetasian Cohort 
that had once occupied the fort, and their altar which had stood in tlie 
shrine, and with tliesc a strange collection of miscellaneons objects, in- 
chiding a great amidiora. tools, bridle-bits, and worn shoes — familiar 
personal belongings whicli coming back to the light of day seemed to 
bring with them the very presence of the long-vanished garrison that 
once kejrt watch across the valley to the northern hills, in whose shadow 
latruncnli might be gathering. Not only did tlie work reveal the denizens 
of the fort, but lying below tlie foundations of the Antonine buildings it 
uncovered for the first time the outlines of a small ontpost which must 
have been one of Agricola's pruesidia. The report of the excavation 
showed a marked advance in the style of such publications, the little fort 
stood out against its historic background, the narrative was clear, and it 
was eminently readable. 

Although numismatics remained a source of abiding interest to 
Macdonald, the episode of the excavation of Bar Hill proved a turning- 
point in his career, and more and more he devoted the leisure of a busy 
life to the study of Roman Britain. The first result of his introduction 
to the Antonine Vallum came in 1908 in an invitation to deliver the 
Dalrymple lAa-tures in the University of Crlasgow. These lectures, given in 
the spiring of 1910. formed the main thread of his Roinun Wall hi Scolland, 
published in the following year, and dedicated to the memory of his 
father — Caledoiiiae Uomanao indagatori sfadlosisshtio. Among those 
whose help is recorded in the. preface is the name of Professor Fi’ancis 
Haverfield. whose stiniidatiiig enthusiasm in the investigation of Roman 
Britain was to constitute a bond of interest and of friendshi]) broken only 
by HaverHeld's untimely death. 

In The Roman Wall in Scotland all the iid'ormation then available 
was brought together, but the book was <lesignetl to be more than a mere 
arclueological record, for no one realisetl better than the author that here 
literature and history must go haiul in hand with archa-ology. “For 
those wh<j embark on the study." he writes in his Aip'icola in Britain. 
“a sound discipline in history is an iudis])ensable ])rerec|insite and some 
acquaintance with litt'rature an imnu'nse advantage.” He sketclu-d the 
literary and historic background, including the organisation of the Roman 
Army. Tlie reconls of older anti(piaries were laid uniler contribution. 
The course of the Vail and the sites of the forts, many of them wellnigh 
forgotten, were smweyed and a]i])roximately fixed, and the inscriptions 
reinterpreted. But on the Vail excavation had hardly begun to play its 
part. Except for the examination of its structure undertaken by the 
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Glasgow Archa?ologifal Sor-iety, there had ]>een little spatle-work done. 
Prior to the work at Bar Hill only two of the forts. Castle Cary and Rough 
Castle, had been excavated : although much careful work had been done at 
these, the time available was short, and tbe experience of those in charge 
of the work was insufficient to recover all that was to be learned from the 
sites. The need for fuller investigation was clamant. Macdomdd closed 
his final chapter with a plea for tlie awakening of the public conscience to 
the fact that a national monument was in danger, at some points in grave* 
tlanger. of being entirely swept away, and for the organisation, ere it was 
too late, of a proper examination of the sites that stiU admitted of search. 
He held that a thorough investigation of the Limes woffid go far to enable 
the complete story of the Roman occupation of the country to be fully 
recovered. The second edition of The Roman Wall in Scotland shows the 
response to this plea, and how largely that response was due to his own 
efforts. 

He followed with interest the work carried on at Aewstead between 
the years 1905 and 1910, where below the Antonine fort the outlines of 
Affricolan earthworks were traced, and where for the first time the 
studv of the iiottery gave a clue to distinguish the sites occui)ied during 
the Flavian advance from those of the Antonine period. He read the 
proofs of -1 Roman Frontier Post in which the results were imblished and 
made many helpftd suggestions, besides contributing a careful study of 
the coins found. The collection, varying from legionary denarii to a coin 
of Cri.sijina. was the largest gathered from an exca\ atcd site in Scotland. 
It gave him the op])ort unity to review the numismatic evidence of tht* 
length of the Roman occu]>ation of Caledonia, and. besides finding in 
the Xewstead coins additional |)roof of Haverfield’s i-ontention that the 
occupation had come to aTi end in th(> reign of Marcus Aurelius or early 
in that of Commodus. he was led to conchuh' that the territory concpiei'ed 
by Agricola was not relinquished on his r(‘call, which occurred not later 
than A.D. 85, but must have been held ;ifter the accession of Trajan in 
A.D. 98. His acute analysis of the ])lans of Inchtuthill. Ardoch and 
t'amelon published in 1919 in his Aijrieolan Oeenpation oj Xorth Britain 
gave further support to this conclusion, which controversy ditl not lead 
him to abandon. 

In 1912 he was invited by the Treasury to report, with a view to 
settling the ownership, on an important find of gold coins discovered in 
the course of the cxca^■ations at Corbridge. It was his first experience 
of the many prohlems offered by Hadrian's Wall and the sites which lay 
behind it. Incidentally it brought him into touch with Haverfield, whose 
enthusiasm was the main.spring of the undertaking. His rex)ort ^ is an 
excellent exami)le of his skill in weighing evidence, of his wide scholarship, 

* Thu Corbridge Gold Find of 1911, 
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and of liis dry humour, a quality hardly to be looked for in a document 
of the kind. 

But the Antoniiie Wall and the occupation of Caledonia were never 
far from his thoiiwlits. The excavation of Balmuildy. undertaken in 1912 
by Mr ililler for the Glasgow Arclia'ologieal Society, provided the first 
instalment of the work that he was so anxious to see carried out. 
Mr Miller recovered an admirable plan of a fort. The position of tlie 
administrative buildings and the sites of the barracks were ascertained, 
and tliere were bath-houses both within and outside the defences. The 
work was described in an exhaustive report. The examination of the 
forts at Old Kilpatrick. Mumrills. Ladder and Croy Hill was to follow. 
Balmuildy could not but give a fresh impetus to his interest in the study 
of the ’Wall, and especially from 1913 onwards he began a single-handed 
effort, which continued as opportunity offered tluring the twenty years 
that followed, to solve its problems. Needless to say he traversed the 
whole line several times on foot. Those who shared his enthusiasm and 
accompanied him on his expeditions can testify to his powers of endurance, 
which neither rain nor bitter winds could abate. Something of the 
tenacity with which he carried on his quest may be seen from his i)ai)er 
of 1915 on Discoveries on the Line of the Antonine M'ail. He had traced 
the Wall to its western end. and was trying to ascertaiir the dimensions of 
the fort at Old Kilpatrick. 

Next day — Saturday. December 27th — was the last 1 could spare for 
the work at this particidar time. I'nfortunately the weatla^r was so had 
that it could hardly have been worse. It was blowing half a gale, the 
field was partially tlooded, and wild showers of sleet made digging almost 
impossible. 

But his survey, carried out iii good weather and in bad. cleared iq) many 
doubtful ]ioints and ])ractically established the line from sea to sea. 

It was characteristic cjf his method that no souri-e of evidence bearing 
on his studies was neglected. Gordon. Horsley. iMaitland or the writers 
of the Statistical Account of Scotland might give some indication of the 
position of long-levelled ranqiarts or ditches. But of all the earlier 
observers none was more heliiful than General Roy. who hail the merit 
of being not only a zealous antiquary but a trained surveyor. His 
interest in Roy’s work led him to a study of the General's journeys in search 
of Roman earthworks and to make a carefid collation of his manuscripts 
and plans. His researches, under the title “General William Roy and his 
Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain," appeared appropriately 
in the Arcluvoloyia of the Society of Antiquaries of London, to whom we 
are indebted for the publication of Roy’s archmological classic. 

The death of Francis Haverficld in 1919 brought a long and close 
friendship to an end. No one in his day had done more to encourage 
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the study of Roman Britain and to rather togetlier the details of tlie latest 
discoveries, and yet the great work on the Northumbrian ^\'all winch he 
might have written never saw the ligdit. In 1907 he gave in Oxford his 
brilliant Ford Lectures on "The Roman Occupation of Britain." He had 
intended to issue them in a revisefl and expanded torm. but little work 
had been done at the time of his death to prepare them for ])uhlication. 
Macdonald, with characteristic devotion and skill, was able with the aid 
of his notes to recast and publish the lectures. i>receded by a sympathetic 
biographical sketch, a fitting tribute to their friendship. 

Although Macdonald made no claim to expert knowledge in ei)igraphy. 
something of Haverfield's mantle fell u])on his shoulders, and Tiiore and 
more his sound judgment and wide knowledge added to his correspondence 
and to his friendships. 

In 1923 he sent his first contribution to Pauly- Wissowa's Real- 
enc)ieIo]jddie. and his articles followed regularly to the end of his life. His 
numismatic studies had already brought him into contact with German 
scholars, and his researclu's on the Antonine M'all led him naturally to follow 
the work carried out on the Roman Li men in Germany. In 1927 he was 
invited to assist in the celebration of the semi-jubilee of the Rdmische- 
germatiische Komniission at Frankfurt, which he attended and read an 
important paper in which he disc.-ussed the coast defences of Britain known 
as the forts of the Saxon Shore {Die Kiintencerteidiyioxj Briianniens (jegen 
das Elide dcr l■6misrhell Ilcn'svhaft). 

In 1928 he had the jjleasure of welcoming Professor Fabricius. the 
distinguished director of the Limes Commission, to Scotland, and acting 
as his giude to the Antonine Wall. 3\vo yi'ars later he contributed to the 
Commission’s Re])ort an admirable synthesis of the rcsiilts obtained on 
Roman British sites between tin* years 1911 and 1928. His pa 2 )er embraced 
a wide sur^'ey of excavations, ranging from the legionary fortress at 
Caerleon and the Wall of Hadrian to the towers built on the headlands 
of the Yorkshire coast to guard againrt those pirate raids that with the 
weakeiung of the Roman ]iower hrf)ught insecurity to the Pi'ovince 
{Eorsehtnifjrii im rumiscfieu Brilaniiien 1914-192H). 3’he artich' was 
re])rintcd in English as a Su])pleinental Pa])cr (No. Yl) (jf the British 
Academy. 

In 1921) he had been electetl an Honorary Mend)er of tlie Sociedy 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-u])on-l’yne. and in the following year, on the 
formation of the Clayton Memorial 3’rust, he became one of the Trustees. 
The Trust had under its care tin* fine collection of inscribed stones and 
other relics gathered together from sitt's oi\ Hadrian’s Wall, and housed 
iji the INluseum at Chesters. ’I’lie work of the ’I’rust brought him closely 
into touch with a younger gein*ration of archtcologists. keenly interested 
in working out the history of Hadrian’s Wall, and who valued his co- 
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operation. It led in 1930 to his taking part in the decennial pilgrimage 
along the Wall and contributing his paper on The Bath-house at the Fort 
of Chesters (Cihirnutn), in which, aided by the knowledge he had gained 
of such buildings at iMumrills, he drew from the ruined walls a masterly 
reconstruc-tion of a Roman bath. 

The information gathered during more than twenty years was 
brought together in the second edition of his Roman Ball in Scotland, 
published in 1934. In its general plan the volume differed little from its 
predecessor; there was the same marshalling of all the available evidence, 
and the same clear logical deduction, but the material a%'ailable had 
enormously increased. His surveys had borne fruit, and many new dis- 
coveries had been made. The sites of six more of the forts had been 
confirmed, and five of these had been investigated. Not only had he 
followed with untiring interest all work in progress, but at Mumrills. where 
he shared the direction of the excavation with Dr A. O. Chirle. he had 
taken an active part, and at Croy Hill and Westerwood he had borne the 
sole responsibility. He had likewise himself cleared up many obscure 
Ijoints on the Wall as a whole. 

In the years that had jiassed since he came to Bar Hill he had gained 
practical experience, and to his equipment as a scholar he had added that 
of a first-rate field archaeologist. 

The Roman forts in Scotland, as indeed throughout Britain, have 
almost invariably shown signs of alteration and rebuilding, and no more 
difficult problem presents itself to the excavator than to extract from 
masses of disturbed wall-foundations or from post-holes the story of their 
vicissitudes. The plans of Mumrills, of Rough Castle, or of Croy Hill 
exhibit Macdonald’s patient weigbing of evidence, and his remarkable 
skill in interpreting a confused ami difficult site. His acute powers of 
observation are shown in his revised survey of the Wall, for example by 
his discovery that east of the road leading iiorthwards to Camelon the 
turf structure of the AVall was replaced by earth, with a stiffening of 
wrought clay; by his deduction that it here jiassed through forest land 
where turf was scarce, a tract of country that nourished the wolf, the 
red deer and the wild cat, whose presence was attested at Mumrills: or 
again by his interpretation of the distance slabs telling of the companies 
drawn from three legions digging the great ditch and building the M ali 
gradually working from the Forth to the Clyde, each performing its allotted 
task until the impenetrable basalt of Croy Hill upset their measured 
progress. 

Admittedly the iiroblems of the Antonine MMll were simpler than those 
of the (ierman Limes. Tlu» period of occupation was much shorter than 
that of the Tyne and tSolway barrier, nor ditl the remains present the same 
comiilexity of structure. But even allowing for these qualifications, 
VOL. LXXIV. 9 
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Macdonald's work must always remain a remarkable achievement, and it— 
may safely be said that of all the frontier lines of the Roman Empire none 
have received within the compass of a single volume a presentation so 
scholarly and so complete. 

In 1936 he contributed to these Proceedings “A Further Note on the 
Roman Fort at Croy Hill.” The removal of an old cottage, which had 
encumbered the site in 1931. made it possible to search for interior 
buildings. The plan of the Principia and of one granary was recovered. 
He attained his results with what seems a minimum of effort. We can 
see with what reverence he approached the site, and his care that no stone 
should be disturbed unnecessarily, and that no foundations should be 
left uncovered to suffer irreparable destrin-tion as at Inchtuthill and Rough 
Castle. An illustration in the text shows him in a characteristic attitude 
standing with the workmen on the snow-covered ground. Except for a 
visit to Bridgeness in the following year, it was the end of his work on 
the Antonine Wall. 

In the autumn of 1937 his health began to fail. He suffered from an 
attack of asthma, after which symptoms of cardiac disorder began to show 
themselves and gradually more and more curtailed his activities. With 
characteristic courage and tenacity he continued to work, carrying on 
his wide correspondence and never relinquishing his grasp of the affairs 
of the Society or of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 
Notwithstanding increasing disability he continued his contributions to 
archaeological literature. His last paper read to the Society. ‘‘Miscellanea 
Romano-Caledonica II.” written in 1939, brought him back to familiar 
ground. AmoTig the contents is a final list of Roman coins found in 
Scotland, a note on the great marching-camp at Raedykes in Kincardine- 
shire. and a critical examlnatif)n of recejit excavations at Birrens in 
which he vigorously sets aside the plea for a third-century occiqjation. 

Though debarred from active work in the field, he followed with 
sympathetic interest the doings of others. Mr Richmond’s skilful un- 
covering of the fort at Fendoch was a source of ])leasure. Here for the 
first time, by the obser\ation of ])ost-holcs and sleeper trenches, it had 
been ])ossible to ])lan the wooden buildings of a Flavian fort, phmted to 
hold a gateway to the Caledonian wilds. hi the west, too, new sites 
were being discovered. In Annandale and Clydesdale roads were being 
traced: even in Ayrshire, at Loudon Hill, a fort had been discovered 
giving indications both of a Flavian and of an Antonine occiqiation. Did 
Agricola's camxiaigns after all lead him into the west? Did he reach the 
Ayrshire coast and look across the waters to that distant Hibernia that he 
would fain have added to his conquests':' 3’here were more cha])ters to bo 
written in the history of the Roman occupation. I'he ipiest for which he had 
done so muc-h must still go on. There was work for a younger generation. 
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In the summer of 1940, although he continued to work with un- 
diminished mental vigour, it was clear to his friends that under the stress 
of his long illness, which he had borne uncomplainingly, his strength was 
failing. On the 9th of August a sudden seizure brought his life to an end. 

Many honours came to Macdonald in addition to those of which mention 
has already been made. He was created a Companion of the Bath in 
1916. and a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1927. a ht recognition of 
his work in the public service. The Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
conferred upon him their Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. From 
Oxford and from Cambridge he received the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Letters. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, an Honorary Fellow 
of Balliol and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, an Honorary Member of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and a Trustee for the National Library 
of Scotland. He joined the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1900; 
served on the council and held the office of President from 1933 to his 
death. As President he entered wholeheartedly into the affairs of the 
Society. While his health permitted he was seldom absent from its 
meetings or failed to contribute to its papers or discussions. In 1936, and 
again in 1937, he enlivened the somewhat dull formality of its annual 
meeting by revi^•ing the custom of a Presidential Address wliich had long 
been in abeyance. He was a member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies from its beginning in 1911. and one of its first Vice- 
Presidents. As a member of tlie Editing Committee he took an active 
part in all its work and his contributions to it were important. He served 
as President for the years 1921-26. On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, in 1932. the annual volume of the Society’s Journal was dedicated 
to him as a tribute to a distinguished scholar and in recognition of the 
work tluit he had done on behalf of historical knowledge. A bibliographv 
of his writings was included. 

From 1924 he had been a member of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
and Historical Monuments of .Scotland. On the retirement of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in 1934 he succeetled him as Chairman. The services that he 
rendered to the Commission were of great value. He had an unrivalled 
knowledge of the ways of Government Departments, and. what was still 
more important, he possessed the confidence of those in office. He threw 
himself heartily into the work of the Commission, writing and revisin<>- 
its re])orts, and watching its surveys in progress. In the summers of 
1932, 1933 and 1935 he visited Shetland and Orkney, and took part in 
this work. Characteristic of the breadth of his interests are his papers 
on Shetland tombstones, among them the recumbent slabs at Lnndawick 
in the island of Unst. with tlu>ir ei)ita])hs in Low German commemorating 
burgesses of Bremen who in the sixteenth century had plied their trade in 
the northern isles. 
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He occupied the ijost of President of the Classical Association 
(England and Wales), of the similar Association in Scotland, and of the 
Royal Numismatic Society. He ^)resided over the Anthroiiological 
Section of the British As!^ociation at its meeting in Ediiduirgh in 1928. 
He was a member of the Royal Commission on Museums and Galleries 
1927-29, and of the Standing Commission which carried on its work, 
as also of the University Grants Commission. He served on the Ancient 
Monuments Board for Scotland and on the Royal Fine Art Commission 
for Scotland. On the Continent, in addition to his honorary membership 
of many Numismatic Societies, he was a corresponding member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and a member of the German Archa'ological 
Institute. 

George Macdonald was tall, though a scholar’s stoop someAvhat 
detracted from his height. IVhile he did not convey the impression of 
great strength he was possessed of no inconsiderable powers of endurance. 
His memory was retentive. He left few notes behind him. He had the 
power of gathering his facts in his mind in an orderly fashion, and when 
he came to write, his ])rose was clear, direct and logical, requiring little 
alteration or revision. His insistence on sound evidence and his jjower 
of deducing therefrom every i)ossible conclusion were characteristic of 
his work. He had read much, not only in the classics but in European 
literature, and his fund of knowledge Avas great. Around him there was 
a certain aura of shyness, and there were times when he seemed to retire 
into himself, but this was due in no small measure to partial deafness, 
which had affected him all his life. To a sympathetic listener he loved to 
talk and discuss the latest news of discoveries bearing on his favourite 
studies. He had a sense of humour which welled up quietly but Avhich 
was none the less very genuine. He was a friend to all who came to him 
for help, and his good nature must have im))osed on him many a burden 
of editing and of reading i)roof-sheets, which he seldom touchetl Avithout 
adding clarity. He Avas Aery patient in giA'ing help and in discussion, 
yet it could not be said that he suffered fools gladly. He did not 
seek controA’crsy, but, being inAohed in it, the forces that he could 
deploy Avei-e formidable. On the many public bodies on aaIucIi he serAcd 
his Avise, far-seeing outlook inoA'itably brought him to the front and made 
him a A'alued colleague. In AvlnitOAcr sphere he Avas engaged, he gaA^e 
of his best. He Avas an industrious Avorker, ami AA'hat he undertook he 
comj)leted. He leuA es behind him the memory of a great scholar, a man 
of calm and deliberate judgment, a aaIsc frientl. and the most accomplished 
.Scottish antiquary of his generation.^ 

' Tile Society is indehtetl to Mf^srs Kuhtv Walker ITd. for tlie block of PI. LIII and to the Society 
for the Promotion of Ponuiii Studies for permitting its reprotluction. 
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NOTES. 

1. Report ox a Short Cist at Coi.dixgham. Berwickshire. 

On 22nd February 1939 a short cist was revealed duriiiji the operations 
of a gyro-tiller in Applin Cross Field. Burnhall Farm, near the village of 
Coldingham, Berwickshire. The grave is located about 290 feet above sea- 
level on the north side of the valley between Coldingham and the sea. Measured 
from the top of Applin Cross Brae, it is 114 yards south-east from the public 
road to St Abb’s. A few feet beyond the cist the field dips somewhat steeply. 
Two-thirds of a mile to the ca«t lie Coldingham Sands. 

The cover-slab, which lay about 14 inches below the surface, was smashed 
into small fragments by the revolving hlade.s of the tiller, but. when the cist 
was examined on 2.3th February, the walls were found to be undamaged and 
in position. The contents, unfortunately, were disturbed before the find was 
reported. Careful riddling of the soil in and above the cist restilted in a con- 
siderable portion of a human skeleton being recovered. There were no traces 
of an urn. charcoal, or other relics. 

The cist, which lies with its long axis N.N.E. and S.S.IV.. measures, 
internally. 3 feet G inches long. 1 foot G inches wide, and 2 feet 2 inches deej). 
The ends are composed of single thin slabs, the north-east end having behind 
it a second flat stone as a support. Each however, is constructed of Cro 

slabs, placed in lino and neatly fitted. No clay luting was noted. 'I'lie stones 
composing the south-east wall ai'c 4 inches taller than those in the opposite 
wall, and the latter has been levelled up liy means of two fiat slabs, each 
2 inches thick, laid horizontally one above the other, on the npjter edge of the 
shorter stones. Among the soil, distinct from the broken cist-cover, several 
recently fractured pieces of another flat stone aliout 1 inch thick were observed. 
This stone may have formed ]tart of the bottom of the cist. 4'he cover-stone 
fragments vary in thickiu'ss from 31 to 4 inches. 'Phe stone of which the cist 
is constructed is a compact(‘d fine shale, and rt'semhle- rocks at Linkuin Beach, 
about a mile distant, in tlu' vicinity of the " Deil's Dander. ” 

Thanks are due to ^tr Janu'' Holton, (’oldingham. who re])orted the find, 
and to Mr Thorhurn. farmer. Burnhall. for permitting an examination of the 
site to be made. 1 am also indi'bted to I’rofessoj- Alex. Bow for his rejiort on 
the skeletal remains. Pi;ter KENNEnv. F.S.A.Scot. 

2. Skei.et.ve Hemaixs from Short Fist. Appi.in Cross Fiei.d. Bi rxtiat.i. 
Farm. Coloixgham. Berwickshire. Exr.w.tTEo 2.”3TH Febriary 
1939. 

4Vhilc most of the b(3nes are incom])lete owing to dec'ay. they are obviously 
the sk(>letal remains of a muscular adult male approximately .') feet G inches 
in stature. 

4'he skull is re]3resented by ]iieccs of a ])ari('tal. occi]3ital. and temporal 
hone, and by an im])crfcct mandible, with molar and pre-molar teeth, the 
cusps of which show little attrition. 

4’he other parts of skeleton ]3resent are: five fragmentary vertebra'; fairly 
comph'te right first rib with fragments of four other ribs; three pieces of 
a male })elvis: fragments of a left scapula and left clavicle; left humerus 
somoivhat incomplete hut ap]n-oxlmately 310 mm. in length, the shaft of 
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which shows a good deal of torsion; the right humerus is imperfect: piece of 
right ulna: of the lower limbs the femora are repre-ented. the right being 
fragmentary and the head of the left deficient, hut an approximate l(mgth of 
the left would be 4f)0 mm. and shows flattening of the shaft, pldtyiiicria ; 
fragments of the other leg bones are also present. Alexander Low. 


3. A Fragment of Roman Glassware from Tearing. Angus. 

In 1939 Dr J. D. Gilruth acquired a number of objects said to have come 
from the earth house at Tealing. from the heirs of an old man who had been 
present at its excavation in 1871. The most interesting of these is a fragment 
of polychrome glass which Dr Gilruth has kindly presented to the Museum 
(see p. 150). It is not indeed mentioned among the objects enumerated by 
.\ndreM' Jervise in his account, in the Proceed inytt. of the clearing out of the 
chamber in 1871.^ The list, which is not very satisfactory, contains a number 
of articles dating from the Bronze Age to modern times. As. however, a piece 
of a decorated Sigillata howl (now in the .Mu.seum) was found, there is little 
reason to doubt that the glass fragment came from the same place. It was 
sent to Mr W. A. Thorpe, Assistant Keeper, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
wlio kindly sends the following report. 

The fragment is part of the side of one of the ribbed, low. circular howls 
of Roman date familiarly, though inaccurately, described by the nineteenth- 
century name of '‘pillar-moulded bowls." Bowls of this form, made to eompete 
with a well-known shape in silver and other metals, have been widely found 
both in the Near East and in Europe (Italy, Rhine. N.E. France. Britain) 
as fragments or, less freciuently. as entire vessels. They fall into two main 
groups : — 

(1) Bowls of highly translucent ice-yreen glass, which occur frequently, 

hut vary considerably in technical (piality; 

(2) Bowls of almost opaque polychrome murriiie glass {murrina) which are 

either : 

(n) assembled in a vessel monaic of polychrome cane sections of a 
kind known sometimes by the Renaissancf* name of wiUrjiori. Each 
cane slice (like "Edinburgh rock") is individually delined. Or 

(h) made trom such cane, but worked into an irregular ntreakxj 
pattern. 

All three types have been found in Britain, group (1) being ((uiti^ common, 
grouxi (2) (b) much less common, and group (2) (n) comparatively rare. 

The Tealing fragment belongs to group (2) (5), the " streakies.” Its three 
colours (cobalt-blue, opatpie-white. and yellow) are tyjiical. Like all the 
members of this groiqi that I have .seen, the outer ribbed surface is finished 
with fire-iiolish {i.e. slight surface fusion by what th(> trade call "warming-in"), 
while the inner surface is rotary-iiolished. The narrower end of the fragment 
is the top. and I suspect not much below the plain rotary-yiolished border which 
surrounds the outside of tin* i-im above the tops oi' the ribs. 

Alumna, in various Alexandrian and laitin forms of the word, ayiyiears to 
have been a loose trade name lor yjolychroinc ghis.scs made from cane to undersell 

' Proceedings, voL x. pp. 28V-292. 
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coloured stones, largely of the agate and chalcedony groups. High-grade 
glas>wares. whether murrina or crystalUna. were regularly classified for com- 
mercial jmrposes as stones {cf. ki6u<; yrrj; XtDia vuXy. etc.) at least until medieval 
times, and not always in ignorance. The murrine industry, long practised in 
Egypt in its sand-core types, became familiar in Italy, from mid 1st cent. B.C., 
from Alexandrian imports and otherwise, and in the course of late 1st B.r.- 
1st A.D. was brought by orientals to Italy, es[)ecially Campania (Surrentum 
region) and Rome, and possibly Aquileia. There is some reason for believing 
that it travelled, in the hands of orientals, to the Rhineland, especially Trier, 
but the mosaic types, being nearer to the Egyptian, can probably be regarded as 
Alexandrian exports, or at best Campanian. The " streakies " look more like 
derivative products made in Italy. Their discovery on service sites in Roman 
Britain {e.y. Caerleon) seems to favour Italy. As for date, the mosaic types, 
in Britain and generally, seem to be earlier in range, and largely late 1st B.C.- 
1st A.D., while the British-found streakies extend from mid 1st a.d. well into 
the second century. 

The precise method of ribbing these bowls has been under discussion in the 
trade, and may not be always the same. There is. however, no question of 
blowing: but pressing, moulding, and possibly in some cases preliminary trailing. 
The cross-section of the Tealing rib shows that is done from caTie. 

Hurrine types are illustrated by Kisa. 1). B. Harden in Karanis deals 
with late murrine in Egypt. Entire “streaky” bowls of Tealing type are 
illustrated in my English Glass. 1935. Plate I (from Berechurch. Essex, and from 
Silchester) ; and there are some notes on murrine in Transactions of the Society 
of Glass 7Vc/i/io/ogri/ (Sheffield), vol. 22 (1938). \V. A. Thorpe. 


I. A Short Cist recently exposed in the Gallows Knowe. 

LiNTR.vniEN, Angus. 

The Gallows Knowe is an obviously artificial mouud about 15 yards in 
diameter and apparently between 12 and 15 feet high, about a cpiarter of a mile 
north-east of the parish church of Eintrathen, Angus. Some time between 
1820 and 1830 the then tenant of Purgavie Farm dug out part of the soil of 
the tumulus for top-dressing and found some stone coffins, probably not more 
than two in number. They are said to have contained some bones, but no urn. 
Recently the tumulus has been made into an Observation Post. Early in 
Hccember 1939 when men were digging turf for a shelter they came upon a 
stoTie cist. It was badly damaged before any examination could be made, 
but OTie of the workmen supplied the following information. 

The cist lay to the east about half-way between the summit and th(> circum- 
ference of the mound and 1 to 1 1 feet Ijclow the surface, being orientated roughly 
north and south. The cist measured about 4 feet long by 4 feet deep by 2 feet 
wide. The sides were each composed of two stoTies one above the otlier and 
the ends w(>re similarly coustiaicted. overhqiping the sides slightly. The cover 
was very heavy and is said to have been derived from a quarry about a mile 
away. There was no floor slab. The interior was covered with reddish soil 
quite different from the black soil of the nuuind. At the south end of the cist 
was a sort of circidar iiavemcnt. (5 to 9 inches in diameter, composed of white 

^ University of Michigan StudieSf Hum. 8er. 41 (1930). 
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quartz pebbles. A small quantity of burnt bones much broken was found, but 
no trace of an urn. 

In digging foundations for a shed on the south side of the mound, and going 
down some 4 feet into the eai'tb of the tumulus, the workers noticed several 
layers of red earth similar to that which coated the floor of the cist. 

William Fenton. F.S.A.Scot. 


.5. Recent Excaa’ations carrieo out .\.t Borland Castle Hill. 

Cumnock. South Ayrshire. 

Borland Castle bill is a largo mound of sand and gravel, situated at a 
distance of 2 miles S.S.E. of the burgh of Old Cumnock bctMcen the L.^M.S. 
railway line and the main road to the south. On the north and east sides 
of the hill is a shallow depression with a raised outer edge. The depression 
and raised edge have been mistaken for the fosse and rampart of a mote: hut 
a narrow old road runs from the main road across Borland Burn up the slope 
towards the Castle hill, and it seems probable that the depression Mas formed 
M'hen gravel M’as carted avay from the site. 

At the north-east corner of the present sand-pit. M'here the hill slopes doMii 
gently to the depression, the Rev. J. Douglas !M’f’lymont. B.D.. F.S.A.Scot.. The 
!Manse. Old Cumnock, and Mr Allan .Arthur. Fast Ilorland. Cumnock, discovered 
in 1938 three rim sherds and a shoidder sherd of a cinerary urn of gritty 
fabric at a depth of 1 foot fl inches from turf-level above a layer of gravel 
consisting of rounded pebbles as large as peas, beneath Mhich Mere found several 
large rounded boulders. Several fragments of charred M'ood and a foM- tiny 
pieces of broken burnt hon(“ Mere found in the vicinitv. 

TMcnty yards due south of the above site, along the east face of the sand- 
pit. Mas found a U-shaped holloM- in the sand, filled to a depth of fl feet M'ith 
boulder clay. The excavation of this clay-tilled holloM- in a direction (iO degrees 
cast of noith Mas coininenced by Air M’Clymont. Mr Arthur and myself on 
Alonday. 3rd October 1938. and the hollow mus finally cleared in September 
1939. The excavated pit Mas 12 feet long. Mith an average Midth of 4 I’eet. 
At a de])th of fi leet from turl-level Mas fonnd a layer of iTnmded boulders of 
an average diameter of 1 foot. Bemaith this layer Mas disclosed a layer of 
red ashes, surrounded liy a margin of unconsuined oak charcoal and line black 
earth, from 2 to 3 inches thick. 'I’his layer extended a distance of 10 feet 
3 inches. Math an average Midth of 3 feet. .Among the ashes Mere I'onnd a feM' 
sinall fragments of incinerated bones, iioik' of Mhicb exceeded half an inch in 
length. Beneath the layer of ash and charcoal Mas found a bed of flat stones 
from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, resting horizontally on th(> sand. The thin- 
ness and uniformity of the layer of charcoal and ash. its geiu'ral shape and 
tb(' scarcity of incinerated bones suggested to us that this Mas the site of a 
cremation. The direction Mould l)e favourabh'. being that of the prevailing 
M'inds. The incinerated bones must have been collect(Hl Mith care to leav(' so 
fi'M’ IVaginents. 

Along the face of the sand-iut. 20 feet north of this cnmiation site, at a 
depth of IS inches from th(> tiirf-level. a rim sherd (2) of fine rt'd Beaker Mas 
found projecting from the face by .Mr .Mian .Arthur in autumn 1!)3!). 

Dining .August 1939 our attention Mas draMii to a round patch of Met sand. 
3 feet in diameter, on the floor of the .sand-])it at tlu' north-Mi'st corinu-. Mr 
J. D. .M'Flymont and myself excavated this pit to a dejith of .j feet and found 
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that it was a cylindrical shaft, lined with thin rod wood, containing short stakes 
and fragments of wood, one sole of a boot or shoo and animal hones, broken 
and decayed. Near the bottom of the shaft we found the lower part of the 
handle of a medieval jug of buff ware, described as No. .3 in Mr Edwards’s 
report appended. This shaft was probably used as one of the kitchen-refuse 
dumps of Borland Castle. Nlex. G. M'Leod, M.A.. F.,S.A.Scot. 


Report on the Sherds. 

The fragments collected hy !Mr M'Leod belong, as his report indicates, to 
three vessels and three periods. 

1. Three rim sherds and a shoulder sherd of a cinerary urn of gritty fabric 
quite well smoothed externally and brown to light red in colour. Estimated 
rim diameter 101 inches. The urn has been of the overhanging-rim type, the 
collar bearing parallel horizontal and vertical lines in alternating panels. The 
neck had had a lightly traced criss-cross pattern made with the jagged end of 
a stick. Traces of the huilding-stages are clear, in i^articular a half-strip aiiplied 
to the outside to form the lip. 

2. A rim sherd of fine red Beaker, estimated rim diameter about 5 inches. 
It belongs to the B group, having apparently had an S-proiile, and its decoration 
consisted of shallow incised lines running roughly parallel and horizontal. 

3. Lower part of the handle of a medieval jug of buff ware. The handle 
had been 11 inch wide and 1 inch thick. A single groove runs up the ndddle. 
at the bottom of which are two finger-tip depressions. The outer surface is 
coated with grey-green glaze covered with a brown friable film of decay. 

-V. d. H. Edw.\ri)S. Director. 


6. The !M.vry Queen of Scots Bend.vnt. 

One of the most important and historically inter(‘sting additions to the 
collection of the National ISluseum of .Xiiticpiities of Scotland iluring the ])ast 
year is a Renaissance Bold Pendant, the work of a sixteenth-century French 
goldsmith. The I’endant. which was purchased with the gtmerous aid of the 
National .Vrt-Collections Fund and His Grace the l)nk(' of Hamilton, is a fine 
exaniph' of one of the di’corative arts of the ])eriod. and was probably nuuh* 
for ilary Queen of Scots. It is oval in form, and in the middle the Arms of 
Scotland are seen thi'ough a crystal. In the centre is the shield of Scotland 
surrounded by the Collar of the I'histle with the badge, and supported by two 
unicorns. Above the shiedd is jilaced the royal helmet, theri'on a crown, and 
issuing therefrom the crest, a lion sejant aff'ronte crowned, holding a sword in 
the dexter ]iaw. and. in the sinister, a sce]>tre: above is the leg('nd 
“in dekens’’ ov('r the cipher "M.R." On the dexter side of tlu' shield is a 
banner uith the Royal .\rms. and on tlie sinister sidi' another with four bars, 
and o\-er all a saltire. The metals and tinctures appear through the crystal 
on a li(>ld of blue, d’he outer enamelled border is linked to the central ]iortion 
hy eight small pellets, which have originally lunm eovereil with turciuoise enamel. 
It is divided by four diamonds flanked by red mianu'lled rectangles into four 
zones, each of which is decorated on either sid»‘ of a blue nu'dallion with rejM'uted 
gold scrolling designs on a black background outlined with white. The 
reverse is centred with an eight-petal fiowi-r-head between formal motifs framed 
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in white on a translneent red enamel ground, the l)order being similar to that 
on the front. On the outer edge beside the gem settings are four ])rojeeting 
scrolls, from the lowest of which depends a pear-shaped enamelled drop 
(PL LIY. 1). 

A gold signet ring, formerly belonging to ilary Queen of Scots, with Arms 
similar to those on the Pendant, and with the heraldic tinctures a[)pearing 
through the crystal on a field of blue, is in the possession of the British Museum. 
It is thought to date to the decade between 1548 and 1558. 

A. J. H. Edwards. Director. 


7. A Brooch Fragment from Freswick Links. Caithness. 

In the summer of 19.39. Mr Simon Bremner, a Corresponding Member of the 
Society, while walking over the links at Freswick. came across a heap of red 
ashes from which the covering sand had been blown away. In examining the 
heap, in which there was a large admixture of bones and shells. Mr Bremner 
found a portion of a small silver-gilt penannular brooch (PI. LIY, 2) which 
he kindly sent to the Museum. 

About half of the brooch remains. It had originally measured about 1^ inch 
Vjy 1 inch. The under side is flat and shows a few blowholes from the casting, also 
file marks where it had been cleaned after having been taken from the mould. 

The upper surface of the ornament is partially gilt, and in the centre of the 
hoop is an oval sunk panel in which there had probably been an amber setting. 
Between the central portion and the terminal the hoop is traversed longitudin- 
ally by a moulding, in relief, running parallel to its flanged edges. The terminal 
is lozenge-shaped, with raised margins, and at the junction of the terminal 
M-ith the hoop the edge expands so as to form a small hood. In the centre of 
the terminal is an amber setting, placed, in relief, within a c-irele divided into 
four segments by lities radiating from the .setting to each corner of the terminal. 

The brooch, in general, has a strong family resemblance to easts made from 
the moulds of two very similar specimens found at the Mote of Mark. Dalbeattie, 
by Dr A. O. Curie, C.l'.O., LTj.D.. in 1913, '•“ and probably dates to the end of 
the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century .\.D. 

A. .1. H. Edwards. 


8. Short Cists in the Parish of Innerwick, East Lothian. 

( a ) Thurston Mains. 

Towards the end of December 1939 a short cist was discovered during 
ploughing in a held called Langly at Thurston Mains, near Innerwick. An 
intact urn was takfui out. as well as a flint knife and a number of bones in good 
condition. Mr D. C. Gregor, the tenant, thereupon informed the Museum 
authorities. 

'the farm lies among the low rounded hills that skirt the Lammermuirs, 
and is separated by one ridge from the flatter belt of land along the coast. The 
site of the grave is on a crest at about 480 feet O.D.. and 400 yards south-west 
of the farmhouse. There is a steep drop 15 yards away on the south to the 

^ Caicdogtie of the Finger Rings in the British Museum , p. 53. 

* Pror. Soc. Ant . Seot .^ voi. xlviii. [>. 141 (ligs. 13. 14. No, 4). 
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Thurston Mains Burn, while over the ridge to the north-east there is a view 
to tlie sea. 

The cover stone, only 1 foot below the surface, was an irregular yellow slab 
with an undulating, smoothly pitted surface on both sides. It just covered the 
cist, leaving, however, a small gap in the N.W. corner. In the S.W. corner 
there was a small slab thrust between it and the side stones. The sides were 
made of six smooth slabs of flaggy yellow sandstone. 2-2 i inches thick. At 
the east end the north side slab made practically a right angle with the end 
slab, but the angle formed by the south slab was only 73b The direction of the 
south side was 98' E. magnetic. The long side slabs ended 0 inches short of the 


3 ' 

) 


Y 


Fig. 1. .Sketch plan of cist at Thurston Main.s. .showing the l)oncs found in situ (tilack) and 
the conjectural position of tlie remainder. 

west end slab, and on cither side a slab had been placed in a line with and outside 
of the long slab, to extend the length of the cist. The interior dimensions of 
the cist were thus: east end 2 feet (i inclu's. north side 4 feet 4 inches, south 
side 4 feet inches, west end 1 foot (i inches (breadth iit 9 inches from the end 
1 foot 3 inches). The height of the west slab was I foot 10 inches and of the 
main slab on the north side 2 feet 1 inch: l)ut, as several lime-encrusted stones 
showed, the depth of the cist had only btum about 1 foot 0 inches; apparcTitly 
after the sides were erected some of the red excavated gravel had been 
replaced to jn-ovidc a floor to the cist. 

A large number of the bones (fig. 1) belonging to two individuals had been 
disturbed previous to examination, in particidar a skull lying in the south-east 
corner lacing roughly west (or more probably really south-west), and another, 
much mor(' fragmentary, facing east, in the middle of the west end. There 
were, however, found to be still hi silii u number of vertebra', both tibi;e, and a 
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fibula, calcaneus, right humerus, right ulna, sternum, and I'ibs of Skeleton I. 
The left clavicle lay under the right idna. These were sufficient to show that it 
had been laid tightly contracted with the shoulders against the east end slab 
and the pelvis probably against the north side slab, in a rather twisted position 
on its left side with the chest half-turned upwards. The Beaker had been 
placed behind the small of the back in the north-east corner. Of Skeleton II 
there remained in situ only the left innominate bone, calcaneus and other bones 
of both feet, bits of tibia?, right patella, and a couple of hand bones. These seem to 
show that the body had been laid on the right side, and rather less tightly 
contracted than the other — probably owing to the lack of lateral space due to 
the narrowing of the cist towards the west. The feet were practically touching 
the shin of Skeleton I, the knees pretty close to the south side slab, and the 
back roughly parallel with the north side slab. 

Professor Alex. Low has most kindly contributed a full report, with photo- 
graxths, of the skeletal material, which is the remains of two young women, both 
under thirty-five years of age. 

The relative x^ositions of these two skeletons strongly sugge.st simultaneous 
burial: for neither encroaches on the other, and Skeleton I is tightly contracted 
and huddled close to the end as if to avoid Skeleton II. The lengthening of 
the west end is not evidence to the contrary, but is rather due to the inadequate 
size of the end slab. It is interesting to contrast the successive double burial, 
also with a Beaker, described in Proceedings. Ixxiii. x^P- 232 f. 

The flint knife was found '‘about the middle of the cist." It is a flint flake 
2-^ inches long with a maximum breadth of inch. The surface exhibits a 
mottled white and blue xiatina. except at the ti[?. where a considerable amoujit 
of cortex remains, dlie striking platform at the bulbar end had been carefully 
trimmed. There is secondary working along the whole of the ux)per side of one 
edge. 

The Beaker (PI. LV) is intact. exce])t for a few cracks in the lower ijortion 
which suggest the xuoximity of structural joins. It has a tyx?ical smooth surfat-e 
and reddish-brown colour, although the shade vari(“s in x'^tches from red to 
grey. The inside is a creamv-bulf colour, and rather rough. 'Phe form i?laees 
the vessel in the (’a group, with short ne(-k. The inside of the li]? is a rounded 
bevel. The dimensions are; height 7'1 im hes. rim diameter inches, diameter 
at constriction 4 .\ inches, at bidge .'ll inches, base diamet(>r 3 inches. The 
decoration has been executed in the n<?tched techniipie. On the neck are four 
zones of decoration, each outlined with single hoiizontal lines above and below, 
viz. (from to]) to bottoin) ciiss-cross. vertieal zigzag with Icngthem'd central 
stroke, vertical lines with chevron .above and below. obli(|ue dashes. I’ho 
group terminates with a single line " ft‘athere<l " along its lower sidi'. On the 
bidge a zigzag, as above, is outlitied .above and below with threi' horizontal lines 
and a feathered edging. .\bove th(' base is a hu'ge thrc'C-, in x^bices only two-, 
lined che\ron. surmounted by three hoiizontal liiu's and a feathenal edging. 

The zigzag and feathered edging are motifs dealt with in Miss .MitelK'U's 
discussion of Last Lothian Beakers.* while the obliipu' dashes occur on a Beaker 
from Thornton. 1 niua'wick.'- 

-M rs ilitchell limes and ilr .lami's Hunti'r of Thurston House generously 
X)rcsented the cist and its (amtents to the Xational Collection, and the jiossibility 
of reconstructing it in the .Museum .as a x>ernian(>ut exhibit is under consideration. 
Eiifortimately the severe frost disintegrated the slabs, before the reconstruction 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Sent., vol. Ixviii, p. 139. = Ibid., vol. Lx.xiii. ]). 319. 
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was projected. Thanks are also due to Mr Gregor for assistance in excavating 
the cist, as well as reporting its discovery. 

(b) Skateraw. 

At the end of Fehruary 1939 a cist and urn were found on the farm of 
Skateraw. Innerwick. and reported in the BerwickKJiire of 2Sth Fehruarv. 

Inquiries were made as a result of this report, which was kindly sent to me by 
Mr P. Kennedy. F..S.A.Scot. Unfortunately the cist had been filled in by the 
time the site was visited in September. 

The cist was situated on the crest of a low natural ridge, and there was no 
sign of a tumulus. It was beside the now uninhabited manse of Innerwick 
North (formerly U.F.) Church, about 5 yards on the east side of the hedge, 
immediately in front of the windows. To quote from the Bcricick.'<}iirc Xeirs : 
“The grave, which was less than 1 foot below the surface, was formed of four 
flagstones, and measured 1 feet long by 24 wide and about 2 feet in depth. They 
were beautifully fitted together and still true to the perpeudicular." The 
report adds that some small limpet shells were adhering to the stones — the 
sea is about a mile away — and that the bones had mouldered into dust. 

The urn (PI. LY. 1) was later kindly sent for inspection to the Museum by 
Mr D. L. Bowe of Skateraw. It may be described as a late Beaker-Food Vessel 
hybrid. Its general form, but more particularly its rim, shows strong Food 
Vessel influence. For its bold, simple decoration we may. however, compare 
the undoubted Beakers from Aberdeenshire illustrated in Abercromby's Bronzr 
Age Pottery (230. 281, cf. 202 from .Ingus). and the more doubtful vessels from 
Wiltshire {ibid.. Beakers. 33) and from Stonehaven {Proceedings, vol. Ixx. pp. 
3.17-8). The raised moulding around the outside of the rim may also represent 
a Beaker strain. 

The vessel is rather roughly finished, and varies from light red to black in 
colour. The dimensions are; height 4| inches, rim diameter 4| inches, diameter 
at bulge 54 inches, at base inches. The base splays out. and is very thick. 
There is hardly any neck above the constriction. The rim has a broad hollow 
bevel on the inside, with the lip obliquely nicked. Immediately below the lip, 
on the outside, is a raised rounded fillet, also obliipn'ly nicked. The main 
decoration is roughly scored, and consists of large diamonds formed of bundles 
of four parallel oblique lines running across the whole of the body, starting 
from the raised fillet, to just above the basal cavetto. 

B. B. K. Stevenson. 

Report on the; Skeletal Remains from the Cist at 
The rston Mains. Innerwick. 

Skeleton I (PI. LVI). — This skeleton hay on its left side in a very contracted 
position with the skull at the south-east corner of the cist and the vertehral 
column bent foiavard. The lower extremities were mucli flexed, so that the 
knee joints approached the skull and the leg bones bent baek to lie almost 
parallel with the thigh bones, the bones of the feet lying near the right hip bone. 
The position of the bones of the up|>er extremities shows that the right forearm 
was flexed. 

The bones indicate a female of about thirty years of age and 5 feet 3 inches 
in height. 

The skidl (PI. LVII) is relatively well preserved except for part of the left 
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face which has been in contact with the floor of the cist. The sknll is light, 
thin walled, and small in size — cnhie capacity 1430 c.e. of mustard seed. The 
muscular markings are feebly developed, the glabella and superciliary ridges 
slight, orbital margins fine, and mastoid processes small: evidently that of a 
female, and. further, the pelvic and other bones show female characteristics. 
Except for closure of the lower ends of the coronal sutures, all the sutures are 
open, including the metopic suture, and it can be inferred that the individual 
was about thirty years of age. 

The skull, viewed from above (PI. IjYII. c). is broadly ovoid, and is brachy- 
cephalic with a length-breadth index of 81-5. The maximum breadth is at 
the level of the parietal eminences, which are well marked and high up. The 
view from behind shows a distinct sagittal elevation, and below the parietal 
eminences the sides of the cranium are flattened, giving an “ill-filled" appearance. 

The profile view (PI. LVII, a) shows a short, relatively high skull with slight 
superciliary ridges, and the frontal ascending with a uniform high curv'e. The 
vertex is flattened, and the posterior curve passes sharply down, so that there is 
practically no projection of the occipital pole — planoccipital. 

The face (PI. LVII. b) is of medium height, relatively broad and orthognathous 
with a certain degree of subnasal prognathism — gnathic index 9o-8. The orbits 
are narrow, and the nasal aperture rather broad. The jaws are well developed, 
with wide palate and dental arches, the angles of the lower jaw are prominent 
and the chin rounded. There has been a complete set of permanent teeth, 
though some have dropped out after death. The teeth present are well developed, 
and. while the molars show some attrition, there is no trace of caries or evidence 
of infective processes. 

Bo7\es of the Trunk and Limbs . — The vertebral column is represented bv the 
atlas and four fairly complete cervical vertebra*, four fragmentary upper thoracic 
and six lower thoracic, a first lumbar and fragmentary fifth lumbar vertebra?. 

Part of the first piece and most of tin* body of the sternum is preserved, as 
also twelve very imperfect ribs: the two scainda* and left clavicle are frag- 
mentary. The humeri are incomplete: of the right there are three pieces, 
including the lower articular surface: and of the left, the lower thre(>-fourths 
of shaft with its articidar surface. Of the ff)r(“arm boiu's the right radius and 
ulna are complete and the upper fourth of the left ulna. Of the right hand there 
are three carpals. all five metaearpals. and six ]?halanges. 

The saerum and innomimite boiies. while fragmentary, show certain features 
of interest: the auricular surfaces are short aTid bro.ad. the pre-auricular sulcus 
is well marked and tin? sciatic notch is broad and shallow — characteristics of a 
female pelvis. 

The lemora are fairly complete except for some erosion: they show a high 
grade of idatymeria — flattening of the upper third of the shaft: the angle of 
torsion is greater than the average angle in modern bones. The tibia* art* in 
a fair state of ])reservation, both bfines show plalycyicmia and torsion of the 
shafts. The right fibida is almost complete: of tin* right foot there remains 
the talus, ealeaneum, cuboid, navicular, medial cuneiform, and five metatarsals 
somewhat fragmentary: of the lel't. talus and ealeaneum. 

Skeleton II (PI. IjVI). — This skeh'ton had lain in a contracted jjosition on its 
right side with thighs flex(>d and knees bent, so that the feet were in apposition 
with the feet of Skeleton No. 1. 

This is the skeleton of a female thirty to thirty-five years of age and 5 feet 
2 inches in height. 
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The skull is very fragmentary and is represented by a fairly complete frontal 
bone articulating with a left parietal, part of occipital bone, left orbital margin, 
uijper left alveolar process and symjdiysis of lower jaw. The sutures of vault 
are open except for the lower inch of coronal suture, iluscular markings poorly 
developed and left orbital margins fine, and this along with the characteristics 
of the pelvic bones indicate that the sex is female. 

Bones of the Trunk and Linihs. — A well-developed axis, three lumbar vertebrje, 
and an imperfect sacrum are all that remain of the vertebral column: there are 
three fragmentary ribs, a fragment of left scapula, and the sternal half of a 
right clavicle. 

While the left humerus is intact, the head of the right has been broken off. 
Of the forearm bones the lower half of right radius is intact, the left radius and 
the right and left ulnte are complete, and there are four imperfect metacarpals 
of the left hand. 

Pelvis is imperfect and is represented by the upper half of the sacrum and 
two fragmentary innominate bones showing preauricular sulci and wide and 
shallow sciatic notches, characteristics which suggest a female pelvis. 


T.\ble I. 

Measurements in nnn. of Skull from Beaker Interment 
at Thurston Mains, Inneruick. 

Skeleton I. 


Sex ..... Female 
Ctibie capacity (in c.c.) . . 1430 

Glabello-occipital length . 178 

Maximum breadth 145 

Maximum frontal breadth . 132 

Minimum frontal breadth 101 

Biauricular breadth 125 

Basi-bregmatic height . 134 

Auricular height 105 

Basi-nasal length 05 

Basi-alveolar length 01 a]). 

Nasi-ah eolar height 05 ap. 

Nasi-mental height 111 

External frontal breadth 108 

Bizygomatic breadth 125 ap. 

Nasal height 48 

Nasal breadth 21 

Orbital height. H. 30 

Orbital breadth. B. . 30 

!Maxillo-alveolar length . 50 ai>. 

^Nlaxillo-alvi'olar bia'adth (iO 

Sagittal ar<’, frontal 137 

., ,, ])arietal 137 

,. .. occipital 112 

— 380 

Eength foramim magnum . 33 

Transverse are . .313 

Horizontal eircumferenee 520 


Ij^diccs. 


fVanial 


81 -5 

Ijcngth-height 


75-3 

Breadth-height 


92-4 

tinathic 


95-8 

I'pper facial 


52-0 

Total facial . 


88-8 

Nasal . 


50-0 

Orbital. B. . 


7()-9 

Maxillo-alveolar 


. 120-0 


Mandible. 


t'ondylo-symph. length . 

91 

Height at symphysis 

31 

Height at si-eond molar 

30 

Height: eoronoid. 

58 

Height : condyle . 

02 

Bieondylar breadth 

1 1 8 ap 

Bigonial breadth . 

94 ap 

Minimum breadth, ramus 

30 


Breadth 

Indices. 

790 

Maiidibxdar . 


771 
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Tablk II. 

Measurcme7ifs in tnm. of Bones of E.rli-eniiiies from Beaker Interment 



at Tkurston Mains. 

Skeleton I 

R. 

Inncrieick 

L. 

Skeleton II. 

R. L. 

Humervis ; 

^Maximum length . 





310 

Radius 


218 



239 

Ulna 


248 


205 

205 

F emnr : 

Maximum length 


448 

4.50 

430 

434 ap 

Ohlique length 
Upper third of shaft 


442 

440 

427 

420 ap 

Ant. post, diani. . 


22 

24 

25 


Trans, diam. 


33 

34 

32 


Platxjmeric index 


CO-T 

70-0 

78-1 


Middle of shaft : 






Ant. post. diam. . 


23 

20 

20 

26 

Trans, diam. 


2.5 

25 

23 

23 

Pilasteric index . 


1000 

104-0 

113-0 

113-0 

Angle of neck 


103 = 

105 = 

105 = 


Angle of torsion 



45 = 

28 = 


Tibia: 

Maximum length . 


337 

335 ap. 



Ant. post. diam. . 


33 

34 



Trans, diam. 


23 

24 



Platijcnemic index 


09-7 

70-0 



Angle of torsion 


27 = 

29= 



Fibula . 

Talus : 


333 ap. 




Length. 


.50 

50 

49 ai). 


Breadth 


37 

38 

37 


■Caleaneurn: 

Length. 


74 

74 

73 


Breadth 


37 

Indices. 

Skeleton 1 

U. 

38 

L. 

37 

Skeleton II. 

R. L. 

Radio-humeral . 





75-0 

Iluniero-femoral 





72-8 

ddhio-femoral 

Stature as calculated 

from 

7.5-2 

74-4 



long hones 

• 

5 feet 3 inches 

5 feet 2 

inches 
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Tile I'einora are fairly complete and show platijineria and torsion; there is 
also a rii;ht patella: both tibite are very fra<^mentary ; the rij^ht libula is frajt- 
mentary. while the left is broken at its lower fifth. There are the tains and 
ealcanenni of the right foot, and of the left foot imperfect tahis and calcaneum, 
enboid. navicular, medial cuneiform, and live fragmentary metatarsals. 

The bones of the lower limbs of these skeletons display certain features in 
which they diifer from modern bones. In the femur the angle of torsion is large, 
and associated with this there is bowing of the shaft and flattening below the 
trochanters — plalymeria. In the tibia the angle of torsion is also well marked, 
the shaft flattened from side to side — plafycnonin. and there is a "squatting"’ 
facet on the anterior border of the lower articnlar surface. In the talus the 
axis of the neck forms a distinct angle with the sagittal plane, associated with 
inversion of the head. These various characteristics give ns a clue to the 
manner of life onr ancestors led — the bones have been moulded in response to 
vigorous, agile, open-air life. ,Vi.i-:x. bow. 


9. CIST.S NE.VR TweEDSMTIK. 

In the middle of September 1999 a few loose bones led to the recognition 
of a cist which protruded at the edge of a knoll of terrace gravel above the flood- 
plain of the Tweed. 1(U) yards S.E. from Polmood Post Office, lu'ar Tweedsmnir. 
Peeblesshire, and just beside the main road to Moll'at and the South. It pro^■ed 
to be a long cist of the type frequently found, particidarly along the East Coast, 
and generally thought to be Harly Medieval. 'I’he interest of this example is 
its occurrence in the heart of the southern uplands. 

Mr Wilson, who lives at the Post Otlfice nearby, informed Dr W. S. Crockett 
of Tweedsmnir. who kindl,\' communicated with the Museum. To both thanks 
are also particularly due for having left the cist \indisturbt‘d pending fuller 
examination. 

The grave sloped up toward the head, whi(d> was towards the south-west. 
I'here were three slabs along (‘ach of the long sidi-s. with an extra slab outside 
the south-east. The south-west end slab w;is the highest of all. its to[) being 
I foot 4 imdies above the bottom of the grave. 'Phe stone closing the m)rth- 
east end had been lost owing to the exposure, and possibly then' may have 
b('en a further coiqde of side stones ;il that eml. The wiilth varit'd i’rom 1 foot 
to 1 lV)ot (i inches. There w<'re four cover stones, about 10 inches below the 
present surface of the ground, one of which was no longer in situ. 'Phe cist 
was floored with six closi'ly l;ud slabs, giving a k'ugtb of almost (i fet't. .V 
pbotograph was published in tin' Scotsttidu. .">th Octobi'r 19.‘f9. 'Phe skeh'tal 
rt'mains wt'r<' v('ry fi'agmentary. but Professor Low has kindly repoi'ted that tlu'v 
ar(' probably thos(' of a w^'ll-d('^ eloped male of about 40 or f-’) years of agt'. 'Phe 
collar bones. u]i]i('r and lowc'r [)arts of the back boiu'. some ribs, parts ol" the 
pelvis, head of tin' right teinur. and the h'ft shin bone lay tmdistnrbed under 
an inch or so of ('arth. and showc'd that tin' body had bei'ii laid at full h'ugth on 
its back. Furtlu'r. tin' right arm had bei'n extc'inled along tin' sid(' and bits 
of the left lower arm survived to show that the left hand had lain in tin' lap. 
The skull had rolled down and lay on top of the right t'lbow. i>robablv owing to 
disturbance by rodt'iits. fragment of what appean'd to be eiiuh'r und('ila\' 
tin' jX'lvis. and a f('w otln'r fi.-ignn'iits ol’tlu' s.-inu' matt'iial occuiri'd in tlu' cist. 

\Vbile at Poinn'od 1 In'ard that a grave had bei'ii found some years ago at 
M\)odeinl. Mossfennan. Pin' fairly massive cover of a short cist is still visible 
VOL. I. XXIV. 10 
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in a larp'o artifioiallv ronndcd mound on tlio odtro of the flood-plain. .')() yanG 
down the 'salley. and on the oppo-iite ..ide of the road, from the eotte.ife ol‘ 
Woodend (!Mr Moir). Several other ■^inlilar hurial-. apparently in le--- well- 
eon>truetod ci't-.. had been I'otnid in the >ame mound. In the di'tanee coitld he 
>een the mound on th(“ other -^ide of the d’wet'd neari'r Drnnu'l/.ier that wa-. 
excavated by the late Mr .1. H. Craw (Proc. .S’oc. Scot., vol, Ixv. pp. 2(>3 if.). 

R. 1j. K. .Sti:vexsox. 

10. Notk'K of .t Lox(; ('i.-.t. .M rotu.KTox. Fuiockiikim. 

In )Marcdt 1940 l^Ir )Maclellan. over-eer on ('apt. llrtice (fardyne's e-'tate of 
Midd-leton. near Erioekheini. I'xaniined the remain- of a lonj;' ci-t di-turhed 
durinc' the plouc-hino-. under the era— land- -cheine. of a ci-i\-el and -and knoll 
SOO yards M'.N.W. from Middleton Kou-e. On the north -ide of the knoll, 
which had ]irohal)ly once o\crlookcil mar-hy jtronnd. wer(> a nnmhei’ of -lah- 
-plit frtim boulder- of free-toiie. -ome ])rojeetinc' abuvi' the -urface l)eforc the 
tilouc'hinc-. These formed a yrave iu which were rccocni-able the -kull and arm 
bone of an adult. 'rt\ o end -tone- were about (i feet apart. Two other -tones 
ul-o remsiined. abotit 2 f(>et apart, oik' on cith.t'r -ide of the -hoidders. at the 
west end. 

Mr -Maelellan removed the -tones and rehv.ried the bones, and al-o informed 
our Fellow .Mr .1. P. W'at-on. who ]>roriiptly notified the Mti-eum. When 1 
vi-it(‘d the site iMr iMticlellan's dc-cri]iti m v.:i- -ulfcieiU to establi-h the (diaracter 
of the di-covery. li. R. K. Sj'KVEX.sOX. 
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DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM, 1939 40. 

Donations. 

(1) R(»lic.s found during' oxcuvations carried out at Castle Sweeu. 
Knapdale. Argyll: Carved Ball of igneous rock. ha\iug six knobs. 

inclics in diameter, found on ijavenient floor between the south-west 
wall of the courtyard and the square west tower. Three ])enauuular 
Brooches of bronze: (1) with rough incised j)attern of (■he\'r()ns filled 
with groups of straight lines, the pin missing. 3-j^y indies in diameter: 
(2) jiortion only, the pattern conqiosed of three loosely intei'laced double 
strands on a hatched ground, estimated diameter oT inches; (3) pin 
missing, inch in diameter, with traces of Uotliic lettering. Joiner’s 

Shell-bit of iron. A Quarrel-head of iron and a Hammer-head of iron 
with a rectangular perforation. Presented by Tut: Comwissioxkk.s OF 
His M.\..testy\s Wokks. 

(2) Objects recovc'red during excavations carried out by The Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Works, and presented by the pro])rietors : 

Iron bhule of kidney-hafted Dagger. 9| inches in length. Iron Chisel 
with Hat triangular expansion at lower end. inches in length. Brass 
Stopper. 3 inches long, consisting of a disc. 1 inch in diameter, with milled 
edge, having a knob on one side and. on the other, a tube cut to form a, 
scoop. Four Cannon-balls. 3-2-. 3^-. 2-j-;l. and 2 inches in diameter respec- 
tively. from Dirlelon Castle. East lAithian. PresentiHl by Lt.-Col. J. P. 
Nisbet Ha.mieton Ukant. D.S.O.. Biel. Dunbar. 

Playing-man of bone, fiftiamth or sixti^enth (•entury. lx% inch in 
diameter, inch in thickness, with concentric circles and dot-and-circle 
patterns incisi'd. the centre pierci'd roughly. Small Die of bone. ;i cube 
uu-asuring inch. Finger-ring of bronze. | ijich in diameter, inch 

in thickm'ss. having a rough pattern of three lines and short cross-lines, 
ending in a cross, on eitlicr side of the l)ezel. which is missing. T’wo iron 
Keys. 9|J inchi's long. Axe-heail of iron, the tt)]) b inches long, the lower 
1 ‘dge flared, from ij inch to 2^ inches in width, from Tantallou Castle. 
East Lothian. Presented by The Hon. Sir Hew H. D.xi.hy.mi’ee. Bart.. 
K.C.V.O.. E.S.A.Scot. 

Eragmeuts of lead-glaz(‘d Flooring-tih's from dhe .Vblx^y. North 
Berwick. (See Proceed i n</s. \-ol. Ixiii. pp. 231-4 and 297-304.) Presemted 
by Colomd (li’Y SiUEU. 4'he .Vi)lH‘v. .North Dei'wick. 

Bronzi' Jetton. foTuid in the Moor of the tower at Dutfus Castle, 
Morayshire. Presented by Sir .Vin iiiiSAT.i) E. DrXBAB. Bait.. Diilfus 
House. Elgin. 

Crosraguel Penny, found in the floor of the stalile building adjoining 
Crichton Castle, and an iron Knife, having bone haiulle. 3 inches long, 
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which has a small round piece, with a tiny knob in the centre, inserted 
as a stopx>er. The knife was recovered at ('richton f’astle. Midlothian. 
Presented by ^lajor IV. H. C'all.vxder of Prestonhall. 

Portion of Oak Cresting, pierced work, late tiftcenth-centnry Gothic. 
8 inches in height, found at Deer Abbey. Aberdeenshire. Presented by 
The Trustees of the Finances of the Ro.man Catholic Diocese 
OF Aberdeen. 

Relics recovered during excavations on Traprain Law. Presented by 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Traprain. {See Report by Stewart H. Cruden. 
A.R.I.B.A.. pp. 48 59.) 

Objects from the Mint at Crosraguel Aljbey, discovered during the 
clearing out of a drain. (See Proceedi )iys. vol. liv. pp. 20—44.) Presented 
by The Deans of The Chapel Royal. 

More than half of a shallow Dish of grey i)ottery which had been coated 
with green lead glaze, late sixteenth century, and three Draughtsmen of 
bone, found on the basement floor of the “Hamilton Tower." Bothwell 
Castle. May 1937. Presented by The Right Hon. The Earl of Home. K.T. 

Relics from Cubbie Roo’s Castle. Orkney: annular Brooch of thin 
sheet bronze decorated on its upper surface with three concentric rings 
of imitation cable pattern; brass Jetton. inch in diameter: ^lart of a 
bronze Tag. triangular, with scalloped edge: small trowel-shaped Ornament 
of bronze, with tang: i)art of a small ornamental spherical Ball of bronze: 
several miscellaneous fragments of bronze: i>iece of flagstone with a shallow 
moulding on one side: iiart of a clay !Mould. the bottom hat, the sides sloping 
and with oblique grooves: fragment of fired clay with two dejiressions 
on the black side, possibly part of a mould : small piece of micaceous 
claystone with, possibly artificial, grooves and hollows: x)art of a small 
Crucible and two fragments of a larger one: pottery fragments. Presented 
by James W. Flaws. Castlehall, 4Vyre. Orkney. 

(3) Bone Pin. 2)[y inches long, the heail a clenched fist with cable 
]iattern below, the point broken off and roughly sharpened, found at 
Burleigh Castle. Presented by Cai)tain P. Russell Montgomery, Kinross 
House. 

(4) Bronze Tweezers, 1|-| inch long, being a strip of metal. imdi 
broad, with a groove near each edge, found in a (V) kitchen-midden in 
the sand flunes. mile east of Castletown, ('aithness. Prestuited by 
H. K. Clausen. 19 Blinkbonny Gardens. EdiTiburgh. 

(5) Relics r(M-over(‘d during the excavation of a Stoiie Age S(4tlement 
at the Braes of Rinyo. Rousay. Orkney, in 1938. Presented by W.vt.tkr 
G. Grant of JVumland. F.S.A.Scot. (See Proceed vol. Ixxiii. j). (i.) 

(6) Ladle. x)rol)ably of b<H'chwood. use<l i7i the x)roccss of brewing ale. 
found jiear Preston Tower, Prestoni)ans. East Lothian. Presented by 
G. W. Calvert, Ivy Bank, Haddington. 
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(7) Pendant, slate. 2f inches long, with dot-and-cirele patterns, found 
in a field between 'Wigtown and Nendon Stewart. Presented by 
W. McDonald. 40 Grant Street, Glasgow. 

(8) Axe-head. iron. inches long, found in the Forest at Knaj*)dale, 
Argyll: Tally Stick. Scots pine. 29^ inches in length, found in an old 
drain in Inshriach Forest, (ilenmore, Inverness-shire. Presented by 
H.M. Forestry Commissioners (.Scotland). 

(9) Communion Token of Cumlodden Parish. Presented by Miss 
Mackichan. 28 Strathearn Road. Ediidnirgh. 

(10) Gold Mourning Ring, inscribed G: C/CRA’WFIRD OB 18 JUNE: 
1748/AE: 23. Presented by Mrs Theodore Marshall, 4 South Lear- 
month Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(11) Gold Mourning Ring, inscribed SI^ L° LOVAT/BE" 9 APR 
1747/AE 80. and. inside. DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATRIA 
MORI. Pi-esented by Thomas A'i le, MhS.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(12) Collection of 33(5 Communion Tokens and a Beggar’s Badge of 
lead, inscribed NO. 24 CROA" 1742. Bequeathed by Mrs McConachie, 
Cottesbrook. Lauder. 

(13) Four Communion Tokens. Presented by Mrs AVeston, Mliitelea, 
Selborne Road, Croydon. 

(14) Bronze socketed Axe-head, looped, and part of another, and a 
bronze Palstave, found at Wester Golcantry "in the Tailor's Garden.” in 
1887 : Halberd blade. O’Riordain’s type 6. found at Asslich. near Drumna- 
drochit. Inverness-shire. ]irobably about 1887 (PI. L'\"I. 2) : liollow based Hint 
Arrow-head, and another barbed and tanged, found on Cantraydonne, 
187.5: flint Knife. 2^g incites long, probably found ivith the arrow-heads. 
All formerly in the possession of Miss M ay Davidson of Clava and Cantray, 
Inverness-shire. Presented by Alexander Keh.i.er. F.S.A.Scot. 

(15) Three sherds of large nndecorated Pots, found in the "Home- 
stead” on Arksfarm. by Lawsyke. Roxburghshire: portion of a bronze 
dragonesque Fibula, found at Edgerston Camp. Presented by Mrs Oliver 
of Etlgerston, F.S.A..Scot. 

(1(5) Relics from Iron Age ilwellings on the Calf of Eday. Orkney. 
(See Procceditiijs, vol. Ixxiii. ]ip. 107-185.) Presented by the late IMajor 
Harry H. Hebden, M.C.. Eday, Orkney. 

(17) Stee]) End-scra])er of jasper, from the blown sands. Aikerness, 
Evie, Orkiu'y. Presented by Ja.mes S. Richardson. F.S.A..Scot. 

(18) Rtdics from the Agricola n Fort at Fendoch. (See Proceedings, 
vol. Ixxiii. ])]). 110-154.) Presented by Captain J. Drummond Moray, 
Abercairney. 

(19) Oak Door from ilary of Guise’s house. Lawnmarket. the ]ianels 
carved. Presented by Rich.vrd .1. Simpson. F.S.A.Scot. 

(20) Relics from excavations outside the Roman Fort at Mumrills. 
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(See Proceedings, vol. Ixxiii. pp. 319-324.) Pi-esented l)y Ch.arle.^ W 
Forbes of Callendar. J.P.. D.L. 

(21) Crimean Medal, silver, with ribbon and elasp.s of Alma. Bahndava. 
and Sebastopol, wbicb belonged to Private T. A. McLeod of tin* 42nd 
Regiment. Presented by Miss A. Scott. 20 Macdowall Road. Edinb^irgli. 

(22) Bronze Terret : indeterminate object of bronze: jet Ring: Cu]i t>f 
lead: quartz Pebble with artificially straightened side: segment of a jet 
Ring: found at the Fort at Cairngryffe. Lanarkshire. (See Proceed i ngs. 
vol. Ixxv.) Presented by The C'oi'xty Council of Lanark. 

(23) Stone Object, pecked and grooved, found in the ■‘Bunyie Iloose." 
Pettigartbsfield, IVbalsay. Sbetland. Presented by John Stewart. 14fi 
Seafield Road. Aberdeen. 

(24) Gold-mounted Vinaigrette. Ik'queatbed by Mrs Anna Marsh.VLE 
of 4 South Learmontb Gardens. Edinburgh. 

(25) Brass Badge of the Plumbers’ Association, made in celebration 
of the jiassing of the Franchise Act. 1884. Presented by R. de Pinto. 
F.S.A.Seot. 

(26) Collection of IVeapons, etc., including Highland broadswords, 
dirks, guns, iiistols. powder-horns, sporrans, cirerdar brooches of brass and 
silver, also Luckenbooth brooches of various types and a number of obsolete 
tools used by guuniakers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(PL LYIII). Berpieathed by Charles E. Whitelaw. F.S.,\.Seot. 

(27) A two-handled silver Quaich. made in Edinburgh. 1737-38. 
Bequeathed by John Rk hardson. F.S..\..Scot. 

(28) Beaker Urn and Knife from a Ci.st at Thurston Mains. Innerwick. 
Haddingtonshire. Presentc'd by .Mr and Mrs Robert Hunter through 
the trustees. .Messrs .1. A C. .\nderson. (See Azotes, p. 139.) 

(29) Poi-tiou of a Roman glass Bowl from the earth-housi'. Tealing. 
Angus. Presented by the Late Dr J. D. Gilruth. F.S.A.Seot. (See 
Aiotes. ]). 134.) 

(30) Eleven Communion 4’okens. Presented by the late Miss .1. C’. C. 
Macuonali). 

(31) Ninety Comniunicni Tokens from the Collection of Th(‘ Rev. 
David Paid. Edinburgh. Presented hy .Mr A. S. Paul, .lohanneshnrg. 

(.12) I wo t harms or .\mulets which had Ixdonged to Ladv John 
Scott, and an iconogi-a])hic Ring, silver-gilt, fiftiaaith century, found 
at Hume Castle. Berwickshire, during tlu' lifetime of Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, grandlather of tlu* donor. Prc'sentefl by Miss Ele.VNOR 
M.IRRKNOER. High Grove. Riuslij). .Middlesex. 

(33) Bone-cased PockiT-knife, in.scrihed -M‘' JOHN CA.MERON. The 
Rev. .lohn Cameron was miiuster of Kin<ardine-in-Menteith. and. being 
a. non-juror, was eiicted in 1689. Bequeathed by Miss Fanny M. 
Cameron. 
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I’.Uf (if l*i''t(ils of Him''**. Oti lh(‘ (*]>. i*v a p.iiicl (•(►ntniniiijr two ''Indil-. hi'anii^^ i (‘■'pi'it i \ «'] y t lu' ,ii 
<>I France.* «iiul Xas aiic Muiuounlcd by a crow ii and t he iii-^ci i|»t ion ld)\'lS XIH IU)V MK KKAC. 

Tile iii.ihcr was probably J.iiiics Fow. guninaher. admitted ll•eemall ol tiu* Tncoi poMtion of llanimeinu'n ol 
Dundee in 15S:b as they aie signed and dated on loek> and bariels IF Ibll. Fenglh. Id; inehe-.: 
Fore. ^ inch. 

I />( 7nr(d//<-</ hif CJtKrlcs h'. W'htit hit)-. /•’..s..FNeeF 


I To fare jiaye 150. 
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(.34) Flint Graver, li inc-li long (see Proceedings, vol. Ixxii. p. 18.5, 
fig. 1. No. 2). and four small fragments of thin heaker ware, from 
Sliewalton Moor, Ayrshire. Presented by A. D. Lacaille. F.S.A.Scot. 


Purchases. 

(1) Tanged and barbed Arrowhead of c(iiartz. the tip of one barb 
broken, found at Cross Common Pasture. 24 miles north of Stornoway. 

(2) The Mary Qneen of Scots Pendant. Purchased with generous 
aid from the National Art-Collections Fund and from His Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton. (See Notes, p. 137.) 

(3) Portion (nearly half) of a ]ienanmd;ir Brooch of silver, the up]M'r 
siirface gilt, most of which still remains. Found in a lieap of red ashes 
near the centre of the links at Freswick. Caithness. (See Note. p. I 38.) 

(4) Collection of Implements of Hint, chert, jasper, and pitchstone. 
also a fragment of pottery found at blown saiifls. Aikerness. Evie. 
Orkney. 

(5) Plain bronze annular Brooch, diameter l^^r inch, of circular cross- 
section. inch in diameter: i)lain bronze ainudar Brooch. inch in 
diameter, of cirerdar cross-section. inch in diameter: domical bronze 
Mounting with octagonal edge. inch across, tinned on u]>])t“r surface, 
originally fastened by two iron pins: globidar Bead of translucent ])early 
glass, diameter § inch: globular })ast(‘ Bead, coloured silvi'r. diameter 
inch. Found at the north end of Freswick Links. 

((i) Three Misericord Seats of oak i’rotn choir stalls, and said to b(’ from 
the north-east of Scotland, having come from the Gordon Gastle Sale. 
Late lifteenth or early sixteenth century. (PI. LIN.) 

(7) Heavy Demi-Lion ol' Robert 111., found at .Melrosi' .Vhbey. 
Actiuired through The Kiiig's and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 


DONATIONS TO AND PURGHASES FOR 'ITIE LIBRARY, 1!)39 40. 

Donations. 

(1) Galeudar of State Papei-s. Colonial Series. America and Most 
Indies. 1732 and 1733. London. 1039. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Yols. xviii. aiul xix. Henry YI. .\.D. 
1415-52 and 1452-()1. London. 1930. 

Cah'ndar of Treasury Books. January 1704-March 1705. Yol. xix. 
l.ondon. 1038. 

CaliMidar of tlu' Patent Rolls. Philiji and Mary. A’ol. iv. 1557-58. 
Elizabeth. Yol. i. 1558 (iO. London, 1030. 

Presented by Hi.s Ma.jesty's Goveunment. 
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(2) Anr-ient Moimmonts of Great Britain. List of Monuments (to 
31st December 1938) prepared by the Commissioners of Works. London, 
1939. Presented by The First Commissioner of His Majesty's IVorks 
AND Public Buildings. 

(3) Kanovinm Excavation Committee. Excavations on the Site of 
the Roman Fort of Kanovinm at Caerhnn. Caernarvonshire. By P. K. 
Baillie Reynolds. M.A., F.S.A. C'ardiff. 1938. 

Preliminary Report upon the Excavations carried out in and near 
The Hippodrome of Constantinoi)le. in 1927. on behalf of The British 
Academy. London. 1928. Second Report. London. 1929. 

Michael Scot; A Scottish Pioneer of Science. By John Read. Extract 
from Scieiitia. Oct. -Nov. 1938. 

Dura-Europos and its Arts. By M. Rostovtzeff. Oxford. 1938. 

Excavations at Dnra-Europos. Preliminary Report of the Seventh 
and Eighth Seasons of IVork. 1933-34 and 1934-35. New Haven. 1939. 

The Sator-Formula and the Beginniuvs of Christianity. By Donald 
Atkinson. M.A. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylamls Library, 
vol. 22. No. 2. October 1938. 

The Original Significance of the Inscriptions on Ancient Coins. By 
the Donor. Eei)rint. 

Observations on the Province of Cilicia. By Ronald Syme. Re])rinted 
from Anatolian Studies presented to IVilliam Hepburn Buckler. 1939. 

The Malay Coins of Malacca. By C. H. Dakers. M.C.S. Rc]nint from 
Journal, vol. xvii. part 1. 1939. Malayan Branch. Royal Asiatic Society. 

L’Archeveche do Pedachtoe et le Sacrifice dn Faon. By Franz Cumont. 
Reprint from Byzantion. 1931. 

Alchemy under James IV. of Scotland. By John Read, Ph.D.. Sc.D. 
Repriiit from Ainhi.r. vol. ii.. 1938. 

Der Burgwall von Lossow. Kreis Lebus. Ily W. Unverzagt. R(‘])rint 
from ("onyressus SecunJns Archaeoloyorum Batticorum. Rigae. 1930. 

Die Rdmer als Nacliahmer im Kmdwehr und Lagerbau. By C. 
Schuchardt. Reprint. Berlin. 1931. 

Serta Leodiensia. Inscri])tions et Antiqnites Romaines de Belgique, 
de Hollande et d'AngieteiT(> signalees dans les Itineraires de Dubisson- 
Aubenay (1037-38). By Leon Halkiii. Re])rint. 

Die Dijk van Drusus. By C. W. Yollgralf. Reprint. 

Zur Geschichte der arai* Flaviae-Deutung. By Prof. Dr (ioessler. 
Stuttgart. Re])rint. 

A Printing House of Old and New Edinburgh. 1775-1925. Publislu'd 
by H. & J. Pillans & M ilson. Edinburgh, to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of tlie firm. 1925. 

Foundations of Scotland from the Earliest Times to 1280. By Agnes 
IMure Mackenzie. Edinburgh, 1938. 
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The Bible and Arehseology. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. G.B.E.. K.C.B. 
Edinburgh. 1940. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society. 1938. 
Vol. iii. part 2. 

Caravan Cities. By ^I. Rosto\’tzeff. Translated by D. and T. Talbot 
Rice. 

Le Cimetiere Oallo-Romain de Strasbourg. By Le Chanoine A. 
Straub. Strasboiirg. 1881. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. No. xxxvii. Session 1930-37. 
London. 1940. 

Anatolian Studies. Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay by 
W. H. Buckler and 4V. M. Cnlder. Manchester. 1923. 

Das (ri-abmal von Igel. Bv H. Dragendorff and E. Ivriiger. Trier, 
1924. 

Chars Funeraires Bacchiques dans les Provinces Occidentales de 
I’Empire Romain. By A. Alfbldi. Extrait de V Anti(iuite Classique. 
Brussels. 1939. 

Sitzungsberichte dcr preussischen Akademie der M'issenschaften. Berlin. 
1931. 

Bericht des Vereins Caruuntuni in Mdeu. 1923-2.J. "Wien. 1920. 

Der eiiizig dasteheude Tempelbezirk in Trier. By Dr Siegfried 
Loefehete. Berlin. 1931. 

Die vor- und friihgeschichtliche Siedlung auf dem Umlauf am Kamp 
in Niederosterreich (Bez-Horn) von Ernst Nischer-Falkenhof. M’ien. 1931. 
Aus dem roniischen Kiirnteu. By Rudolf Egger. 1939. Reiirint. 
Societe Fram^aise d'Archeologie. Discours par M. Adrien Blauchel. 
Paris. 1938. Reprint. 

Die Wasserversorgung des Rbmer Kastells Saalburg. By H. Jacobi. 
Reprint. 

Historv of the Arcliives of the Roval Societv. Bv M'illiam Bratrsr. 
Rejiriiited from Science, vol. 89. 1939. 

Presented by the late Sir (iuoKOK Mac nox.M.r). K.C.B.. LL.l).. D.Litt., 
President. 

(4) The Post Office Annual Directory for 1824-2.5. Edinburgh. 1824. 
Presented by H. NoHMAX Chaxstox. A.M.I.E.E.. 11 Randolph Place, 
Edinburgh. 

(5) The Ori(>!it aud Euro|)e. From The ^linerican Jonrnal of Archevology. 
vol. xliv. (1939). No. 1. 

Some Residts of the Arclneological Rc'search in Scotland. 1932-37. 
From ^inniKil Report of the I institute of A relueoloyii. Presented bv Professc>r 
Y. (JoKDox Ciiii.DE. D.Litt.. D.Sc.. IbS.A.Scot.. the Author. 

(0) Clan Munro Annual. No. 1. 1939. Presented by Captain D. J. 
Mi'XKO. Clearwell. New (ialloway. 
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(7) Tlie Journal of the ilanx ifusoum. Vol. iii. Xos. 47-.5.3 and 
Index, and vol. iv. Xos. .54—150. Presented l)y TErSTEES. 

(8) Report on Tlie Royal Seottish Museum. Edinburg:!!, for the year 
19.38. Edinbiirgh. 1939. Presented by The Director. 

(9) The Romance of Dumfries and fialloway in Early C'aledonia. 
From Dumfries and GaUourn/ Standard. 2nd May 1922 to 1.5th August 
1923. Presented by Edward Stephen' Harkne.s.s. D.C.L.. LL.D., and 
The Rev. .1. King Hewison. D.D.. F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

(10) Cahiers d’Archeologie et d'Histoire d' Alsace. Anzeiger fiir 
Elsassisehe Altertumskunde. Xos. 117—120. May 1939. xxx‘ Annee. 
Presented by R. Forrer. !Musee Prehistoriqne et (Tallo-Romain. Palais 
Rohan, Strasbourg. 

(11) French Travellers in Scotland. Their Records and Impressions 
over Five Hundred AYars (1400-1900). with .Sjiecial Reference to Central 
Scotland and the Town of Stirling. Stirling. 1939. Presented by Henra' 
J. Crawford. B.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

(12) London C'ounty Council. Handbook to the Geffrye Museum. 
Kingsland Road. .Shoreditch. E. 2. London, 1939. Presented by The 
Edfcation Officer. 

(13) Die schbpferische Mutter-CiOttin der Yolker keltischer .Spriiche. 
ihr Werkzeug. das mystische “lYort.” ihr Kult und ihre Kult-Symbole. 
From FJranas-Jahrhnch, 1938. Prostuited by Miss Y. C. C. Collf.m, 
F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

(14) Fne Trouvaille de Monnaies Archaiciues tirccc[ues a Ras Shamra. 
I'n Yoilier de I'Epocpie !M erovingienm* du X'ord de la France. Paris. 

1940, Presented by Professor C. F. A. Sch.\effer. the Author. 

(15) Avebury: Summary of Excjivations, 19.37 and 19.38. From 
Anti<iuHii. .June 1939. Presented by Alexander Keileer, F.S.A.Scot., 
the Author. 

(10) Tlu' t'eltic Bisho])s in the Isle f)f .Man. tlu' Hebrides, and Orkneys. 
From Zeit.schriJ'f fiir ladtisehe Plillalofiie. Halle. A.S. 

Ohlbiiwe til Kmidskab f)m Xor-ges indi-e og ydre Korhold, Sprog, 
Slaegter. Stjeder. Lo^•gi\ ning og Rettergang i Middcdalderen. 

II. Den Xorske Kirkc's Erkt'biskop!*!' og Bisko])er indtil Reformationen. 
T\o Xh)rr0ne Latinske* Kvaede med Melodiar utgj(‘vm' i'raa Codex 
Upsah'iisis C 2.33. By tin* Donor ;md th'org HOss. (liristiaiiia, 1913. 
Presented b,N' Professen Olff Kolsrcd. D.I)., Oslo, the .Vuthor. 

(17) 3’he dhial of M'illiam Skir\ ing. Secret.ary to the Biltish Conven- 
tion. fc)r Sedition. A lull Jiccount of all Proceedings and S])eeches by 
M. Kamsa>'. Shorthand IVritcr. London. Edinburgh, 1794. Presentc'd by 
5V. Mackie Greig. F.S.A.Scot. 

(18) The Dmdops of Dunlop and of Auchenskait, Ke'|)])Ock. and Gair- 
braid. Froim'. 1939. Prccsented by .1. G. Dt’Ni.oi’, the Author. 
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(19) Hull Miiseum Publioations — No. 202. The Old Dutch Whalers: 
No. 203. Yikiii" and other Relics at Crayke, Yorkshire; No. 204. Pre- 
historic East AYrkshire: Early Yaleiitiiies and Record of Additions; 
No. 20.5. On dating Old Horse-Shoes: No. 206. Excavations at the Roman 
Town at Brough. E. A^orkshire. Presented by Thomas Siieppael). M.Sc.. 
Director. 

(20) Gold in the Ancient Near East. Leiden. 1939. From JaarherieJd. 
No. 6. 

Neues zur aeltesten Geschichto des Bitumen. From Bitumen. 6. 7. 
1938. Berlin. 1938. 

Archeologie en Exacte Wetenschappen. From Chcmisch Weclblnd. 
Amsterdam. 1919. Presented liy R. .1. FoRBES. tlie Autlior. 

(21) Minnigaff Parish Records. Tlie Session Book of jMinnigatf. 1694— 
1750. Printed for Private C'irculation. 1939. Pz’e.sented hy 'Fhe Most 
Hon. The Marqpess of Bfte. K.T.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(22) Die Fiscligabeln. 4Vilno. 1939. Presented by ihvR.rA Zxa.mie- 
ROW.SKA-PKUFFEKOMA. the Author. 

(23) L’Arpa nella Storia. (Biblioteca di Coltura Fascista. Bari. 
1938 — xvi.) Presented by ^M.vria Guilia Scimeca. the Autlior. 

(24) Aberdeen University Studies — No. 114. Ewen Maclaclilan's 
Gaelic Verse. Edited by .Tohn ^Macdonald. M.A. Aberdeen. 1940: 
No. 110. Catalogue of Greek and Latin Pa])yri and Ostraca in the ]K)sses- 
sion of the l^ni\ ersity of Aherdeen. By Eric (S. Turner. Aberdeen. 1939: 
No. 117. William Ogilvie and the Projected L'nion of the Colleges. 1786-87. 
By Waller Robson Humphries. M.A. Aberdeen. 1940. Presented by 
Aberdeen University. 

(25) The Cuneiform 4\'xts of Ras Shamra Ugarit. By Claude F. A. 
Schaeiler. l.,oudou. 1939. Presented by Dr Dickinson, London School 
of Ef-onomics and Political Science. 

(26) Catalogue of the Plate of Clare College, t'ambridge. By E. 
Alfred .lones. Camhridge, 1939. Presented by Paul Mellon. 716 
Jackson Place. M'asliington. D.C. 

(27) 4Vills and their M'herea bouts. A Thousand Ancestors. Compiled 
hy L. Bonwens and B. G. Bouwens. 1939. Presented by B. G. IhiuWENS. 
il..V., M.l.A.E.. .M.LM.4\. Ashford. Middlesex. 

(28) Universitetets Laizpiske Sainlinger. 1857—1911: and Univer- 
sitetets Eskimoiske Sainlinger. Medilelelser fra det Ethnogratiske Musenm. 
Nos. 2 and 3. Christiania. 1911. 

Haiulel og SamtiU'rdsiJ. Bv Jan Petersen. From Xnrdislc Kullur. 
XVI. 

Haugaland i Oldtiden. By J.an Petersen. From Alnsrct i lluugesund. 
1925-35. Presi'iited by Rev. John Beveridoe, M.B.E.. B.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(29) From the Stone Age to the Motor Age: a Sketch of Norwegian 
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Cultural History. Oslo. 1939. Presented by Professor A. W. Br(4GGER. 
Hon. F. 8. A. Scot., the Author. 

(30) Luton Public ^luseum Annual Report. 1938-39. The Policy of 
a Pro^^ncial Museum. Presented by The Curator. 

(31) The Antiquities of Gigha. By The Rev. R. 8. G. Auderson. B.D.. 
F.8.A.8cot. 8econd Edition. Neudon 8tewart, 1939. Presented by The 
Author. 

(32) The Proceedings of the 8cottish Anthropological and Folklore 
8ociety. Yol. hi. No. 2. November 1939. Presented by The 8o(tety. 

(33) The 8ociety of Friends of Dnnblaire Cathedral. The Book, 
vol. hi. part ii. 1939. Presented by The 8oriETY. 

(34) Mesolithic and Neolithic 8tudies of Farnham Region (8urrey). 
By the Donor. Reprint from Prehistorii of Farnham. 

Excavations at Farnham, 8urrey (1937-38). The Horsham Cidturc 
and the Question of Mesolithic Dwellings. By J. G. D. Clark. F.8.A.. and 
the Donor. Reprinted from the Proceedings of ilie Prehistoric Society for 

1939. 

Tranchet Axes of 8outh-^Yestern Surrey. By the Donor. Reprint 
from Surrcij Archccologiccd Collections, vol. xlvi.. 1938. 

Mesolithic Sites in Hampshire. Some Notes on Flints from Beaulieu. 
By the Donor. Reprinted from Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club 
and Archccological Society. Yol. xiv. part 3. Presented by ^Y. F. 
Rankixe, F.S.A.Scot. 

(35) The National Trust for Scotland for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty. Re])ort by the Council for year ending 30th April 1939. 
Presented by The Secretary 

(30) Ancient Monuments Society. Year Book and Proceedings. 
1938-39. Presented by L. M. Angus-Butterworth, M.I.Mech.E.. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(37) The National Trust for Scotland for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty. ReiKuds by the Council for 1935. 1930. 1937. 1938. 
Presented by R. B. K. Sti-:vex.son. M.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(38) Origin and History of the Glasgow Police Force. By John Ord. 
Presented by Mrs A. McLaren Lockh.vrt. F.S.A.Scot. 

(39) Ein eiseuzeitliches Rad aus deni Filaren-See in .Sodermanland 
Schweden. By A. Oldeberg. Presented by The Author. 

(40) Some Silver bought by the Courtauld Family of Loudon Gold- 
smiths in the Eighteenth Century. London, 1940. Presented by Sa.muel 
Augi stine Courtauld. Printed jirivately. 

(41) Saint Niiiian and the Origins of the Christian Church in Scotland. 
Coull Castle Reconsidered. From Aberdeen Cnirersity Rerietc. March 

1940. Presented by AY. Doi'glas Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. 
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(42) Palfpontologia Sinioa. New Series D, No. 6. Bone and Antler 
Industry of the Choukoutien Sinanthropos Site. By Henri Breuil. Peking, 
1939. Presented by Miss ^Mary E. Boyle. F.S.A.Scot. 

(43) The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon, Monmoiithshire. 
By Y. E. Nash- Williams, M.A.. F.S.A. Cardiff. 1940. Presented by The 
Director of the National Meseem of Wales. 

(44) The Clan MacLeod ^lagazine. 1940. Presented by The Society. 
(4.5) The Inscriptions and Language of the Piets. By R. A. S. Mac- 

alister. Reprinted from Essays and Studies preseided to Prof. Eoin 
MacXeilU Dublin, 1940. Presented by The Aethor. 

(46) Pewter Communion Plate. Yessels at Hope Park Church. St 
Andrews. By Rev. Andrew Da\'id Sloan, D.D. Presented by The 
Aethor. 

(47) Paheoliths from the Oravels of the Lower Boyn Hill Terrace 
around Maidenhead. By A. D. Lacaille. F.S.A.Scot. Reprinted from 
The Antiquaries Journal, vol. xx. No. 2. Presented by The Aethor. 

(48) History of the Prince Alfred’s (luard (with which is affiliated the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers). 18.56-1938. By Major Frank Perridge. Port 
Elizabeth. 1939. Presented by The Aethor. 

(49) Bidletin of the Clan Lindsay Society. Yol. v. No. 18. 1940. 
Presented by The Society. 

(50) An Eighth-Century Poem on Saint Ninian. By Wilhelm Levison. 
From Antiquity, vol. xiv., September 1940. Presented by The Aethor. 

(51) London Museum's Catalogues. No. 7. Mediaival Catalogue. 
Presented by The Keeper. 


I’urehases. 

Tools and the Man. By 5Y. B. Wright. London. 1939. 

Castles. A Short History of Fortifications from 1600 b.c. to A.u. 1600. 
By Sidney Toy, F.S.A.. F.R.I.B.A. London and Toronto. 1939. 

Danmarks Oldtid. II. Bronzi'alderen. Johannes Brandsted. Copen- 
hagen. 1939: and HI. Jernalderi'ii. Copenhagi'ii, 1940. 

dlie Casting-Counter and the Counting Boartl : A Chapter in the 
History of Numismatics and early Arithmetic. By Francis Pierrepont 
Barnard. .\I.A.. F.S.A. Oxford. 19B>. 

The Scots Year Book. 1939 40. Edited by T. Atholl Robertson. 
F.R.O.S.. F.S.A.Scot. 

A (Juid(> to tlu' Collection of 4’iles. By Arthur Lane. Yictoria and 
Albeit Museum. Dejiartmeut of ('('ramies. London. 1939. 

British Calendar Customs Scotland. Yols. i. and ii. By Mrs M. 
MacLeod Banks. Olasgow, 1939. 

The Oallovidian Annual for 1939. 
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The Dawn of European Civilizatit)n. Hy Y. Gordon C’hilde. D.Litt., 
D.Sc. New and Revised Edition. London. 1939. 

Arelueology and Society. Ry Grahaine Clark. London, 1939. 

Saltire Society Series of .Scottish Cltissics. A ols. i.— iv. The (hide 
and Godlie Ballatis. Edited ))y lain Ross. 

.Selected Poems of .Tames Ilogy;. Edited hy .1. W. 01i\'er. 

Selected Poems hy Allan Ramsay. Edited hy H. Harvey Wood. 

The Historie of the Reformation of Religioim within the Ihalm of 
.Scotland. D>' .John Knox. A Selection. Edited hy Ral[)h .S. A alker. 

Ro_\'al Historical Society Guides and Handbooks. A'o. 2. Handbook 
of Dritish Chronology. Edited by F. M. Powicke, Litt.D.. F.R.A. 
London. 1939. 

Belgi(|ue Ancienne. C'atalogne Descri])tif et Raisonne. Yols. iii. and 
iv. Bruxelles. 19.37-39. 

The Prehistoric Foundations of Eiuope to the Myeenean Age. By 
C. F, C. Hawkes. London, 1940. 

Place Names of Scotland. Series No. 1. The Place Names of Berwick- 
shire. Edinburgh, 1940. 

The (Jxford Dictionary of English Place Names. By Eileit Ekwall. 
Second Edition. Oxford. 1940. 

A History of Northumberland. A'ol. xv. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1940. 
A Preliminary Survey of the Ancient Jlonuments of Northern Ireland 
conducted hy the Ancient Monuments Atlvisory Council for Northern 
Ireland. By D. A. C'hait;. I..S.O., Litt.D. Belfast. 1940. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Englanil. C’ity of Oxfonl. 
London. 1939. 

Jlie Story of the Lamp (and the (.’andle). By F. W. Robins. London. 

1939. 

Irish Art in the Early Christian Period. By Fran(,-oise Henry. London, 

1940. 
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AEltc >111 (Ebberourmg). West Lothian. 

-Mona-^teiy of . . SI 

('loss-shaft fiom. . ‘Jl 
Aberdeen. Trust*''’*, ot lEC. Dioces*’* of. (‘ak 
('■r“sting fiOiii Deer Abbey presented 

hy. . . . . . .14s 

Abr*i'd(‘i'ushiie : see Deer Al)i>ey; Dyce: 

Hayne. 

Aberlady, Lrest Lothian, Cross-shaft from. 01. 00 
Aberletiino. Angus, Cross-slabs at, SU. SO. 05. 108 


Abernathy, reithshire, Cro-ss-shaft freun, . Ill 
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151 
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Iron, from Knapdale Forest. 
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149 

from Tanlallon Castl*', 
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Schist, flakt'd, from Luss, . 
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Slone, from Traprain Law. 


59 
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b 
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(donation) 


150 

— Beggar’.s, Cioy. 1712. (beipi.,, 

tii.'.i 1 

1 10 
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on hould*'!' at . 


75 

Ball, lUon/e, trom Cubbio Ho*. > 
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1 in 

- .'^toiie. Car\ed. from Castle 

S\\ cen. 


td«*nati«*n) 


147 
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Ball, stone. Carved, from (iolspie. . . 

Ballantrao. Ayrshire. Fragment of Flint, 
lUiKcd, fiom. .... 
Balmacoil flill. Sutherland, Cairn on, . 23 

Baltic Culture Intiuence m Scotland, . 8 

Beads ; — 

Amlier. from Trapiain Law, . . 58 

Glass, from Tiaprain Law, ... 58 

Glass and paste, from Freswick Links, 

(purchase) ..... 151 

Beakei's : — 

Fragments from Showalton Moor, 

(donation) ..... 151 

from Borland Castle Hill, Cumnock, 

Ayrshire, . . • • .137 

from Innerwick. East Lothian, . 140, 150 

Beggar's Badge: see Badge. 

Bells. Celtic, found in Orkney, . 07, 70/., 75 
‘'Benie Hoose, " near Isbister, Whaisay, 
Shetland, Neuhtluc pottery, and 
other objects from, . . 30, 150 

Benvie. Angus. Cross-slab at, . . . 109 

Berwickshire: see Burnhail Farm, Colding- 
ham; Diyhurgh; Hume Castle. 

Bii'say, Orkney, Celtic Bell from, . . 70 

See also Brough of Birsay. 

Black Hill. Caputh, l^eithshii-e, A Koman 

Signal-Tower on, . . . 37,45,47 

Black Turnpike, The, .... 110 

Blackhaugh Farm, Stow, Selkirkshire, 

Ground-rtaked Flint Kuite from, . 10 jf. 

Blade; see Micro-blade. 

Boar, Bronze, from Hounslow, . . 05 

Carved, at Dunadd, . . . 00/. 

-- on tlie Witliani Shield, ... 05 

Bono with Bictish SymboL Irom tin* Brock 

of Burriaii. Orkney, - . 07, 71 

Burnt, Fragments oL Irom Bnrlaml 

Castle Hill, (‘umiiock. . . . 130 
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Books, Donations of, .... 1.51 

Purchase^ of. . . . . • lo7 

Borland Ca.stle Hill, Cumnock. South 

Ayishire. Excavations at. . . 130 

Borthwick. Midlothian. Crosses at, . . Ill 

BotluN ell Castle, Lanaik^hue. Objects foiiinl 

during excavalion-5 at, (|n'esent*Ml) . 148 

Bowl, Uoman, fumed ware, from Trapr;iiii 

L.iw, ..... .57 

Bowls, Homan (ila''S. Note on. . . . 131 

- ' Fragment from Tealing. (donation) . 150 

Brechin. Angus, Cros-.,-',iah Irom, . lOO 

Bressay. Shetland. Clo^s-sla^> at, . . 78/. 

Broadswords, llighlaml. Wlutelaw Collec- 
tion. (be(iue>t) .... 150 


Bronze. Fragment of. found in cist. Achin- 
chanter. Dt»rnoch. 
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tiun) ...... 

from Freswick Links, (purchase) . 
Luc ken booth, Whitelaw Collection. 

(bequest) ... 
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from Freswick Links. Caithnes>. 
Note on. ..... 

(purchased) 

See also Fibula. 
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Ma\en. Shetland, . 24, 2.5, 
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of, ...... 2 
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tiou) ...... 147 
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Cardeaii. reilhshii'i’. Roman Fort at. . 45 
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from excavations at, (donation) . 147 
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Airov\ head Irom. .... 151 

Cros.-,es : — 

derived from form of a shi]). . 72 

Fii'e-standing, . . . . 77 

on locks and stones. . 72 

St Martin's, lon.i. . . t>d 

Cro'-'.i s and ( rov;.— .labs. Se\ eiit li-ceutur> . . 73 
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Church of St 5Iaiy on the Rock at 
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tiniu St L)nnnan->. Kigg. . . 74 

Picti-li. . . . . . .sn 

Tali - 114 ' 

at Foriu^. ..... lid 
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(donation) ..... lib 
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